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PREFACE. 



*^Ifieque erUm aut aliena vituperare^ aut nostra jaetemHusprtBdiearef animus etL^ 

1. Language is the principal vehicle of thought ; and so nnmerons and important 
are the ends to which it is subservient, that it is difficult to conceive in what manner 
the aifairs of human society could be conducted without it Its utility, therefore, will 
ever entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilized communities, and to an 
important place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation 
to its origin — ^whether we consider it a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
industry— a natural endowment, or an artificial invention, — certain it is, that, in the 
present state of things, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
on the voluntary exercise of our fa<nilties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded 
us. One may indeed acquire, by mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to 
enjoy the ordinary advantages of speech ; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
has so obtained, will find no occasion for treatises on grammar ; but he who is desirous 
either of relishing the beauties of literary composition, or of expressing his sentiments 
with propriety and ease, must make the principles of language his study. 

2. It is not the business of the grammarian to give law to language, but to teach it, 
agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed, 
and with which his instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which 
critics denominate good use ; that is, present, reputable, general use. This principle, 
which is equally opposed to fantastic innovation, and to a pertinacious adherence to 
the quaint peculiarities of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
purity. Those rules and modes of speech, which are established by this authority, 
may be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

3. To embody, in a convenient forga, the true principles of the English Language ; 
to express them in a simple and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; 
to illustrate them by appropriate examples and exercises ; and to give to the whole all 
possible advantage from method in the arrangement ; are the objects of the following 
work. The author has not deviated much from the principles adopted in the most 
approved grammars already in usja|^ nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist. It 
was not his design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
rules. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received from 
time immemorial ; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 

4. That which is excellent, may not \» perfect ; and amendment may be desirable, 
where subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory can better explain tha 
principles of our language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
the writei^has in general adopted those. doctrines which are already best known ; and 
has contented himself with attempting little more than an improved method of incul- 
cating them. The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify 
those doctrines anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to offer, on 
that authority, some further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
The errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to avoid than to expose ; 
and of their deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they ara 
here supplied. 

5. This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to all classes of learners, 
was designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of English Grammar, 
disencumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 
ject Little regard has therefore been paid to gainsayers. Grammarians hav« ever 
disputed, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt most 
in pliilological controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Denham: 

" The tree'of knowle4ge, blasted by disputes, 
Prodvices sapless leaves in /stead of fruits.** 

fi. They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge every thing to b« ungranw 
matical which appears to them to be unphilosophical, render the whole ground forever 
disputable, and weary themselves in beating the air. So various have been the notions 
of this s«)rt of critics, that it would be ditficult to mention an opinion not found in 
some of their books. Amidst this rage for speculation on a subject purely practical, 
various attempts have been made, to overthrow that syfetem of instruction, which long 
use has rendered venerable, and long experience proved to be useful. But it is mani- 
fwUy much easier to raise even plausible objectionfl against this system, than to ia< 
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rent an other less objectionable. Such attempts have generally met the reception 
they deserved. Their history will give no encouragement to future innovators. 

7. While 8ome have thus wasted their energies in eccentric flights, vainly supposing 
that the learning <;f siges would give place to their whimsical theories; others, with 
more success, not better deserved, have mulriplied grammars almoHt innumerably, by 
abridging or modifying the books they had used in childhood. So that they who are 
at all acquainted with the origin and character of the various compends thus intro- 
duced into our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extensive 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claims. -For, as Lord Bacon ob- 
serves, the number of ill-written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, but 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spurious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author has, 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended in 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the most learned 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to thiiik and 
write for himself, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligence 
of research, or have followed more implicitly the dictates of that authority which 
gives law to language. 

9. All science is laid in the nature of things; and he only who seeks it there, can 
rightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pre- 
decessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a judgement independent of theirs. 
But with what shameful servility have many false or faulty definitions and rules been 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized their 
errors, or none had eyes to see them I Whatsoever is dignified and fair, is also modest 
and reasonable ; but modesty does not consist in having no opinion of one's own, nor 
reason in following with blind partiality the footsteps of others. Grammar unsup- 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apology is this, for that author- 
ship which has produced so many grammars without originality? Shall he who can- 
not write for himself, improve upon him who can ? It is not deference to merit, but 
impudent pretence, practising on the credulity of ignorance 1 Commonness alone 
exempts it from scrutiny, and the success it has, is but the wages of its own worth' 
lessness I To read and be informed, is to make a proper use of books for the advance 
ment of learning; but to assume to be an author by editing mere commonplaces and 
stolen criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition of a scholar and the honesty of a 
man. 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with the principles of which every intelligent 
person is more or less acquainted, it might be expected that a book written professedly 
on the subject, should exhibit some evidence of its autlior's skilL But it would seem 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers liave judged themselves qualified to 
teach the art of speaking and writing well ; so that correctness of language and neat- 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in gramma|^as in other books. There have 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who harWhought it an object not unworthy 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate the principles of English Grammar. But 
these, for an obvious reason, have executed their designs with various degrees of su^ 
cess ; and even the most meritorious have left ample room for improvement, though 
some have evinced an ability which does hoirour to themselves, while it gives cause 
to regret their lack of an inducement to further labour. The mere grammarian can 
neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate for a reward ; and to those who were best quali- 
fied to write, the subject could offer no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many yeai's to studies of this nature, and being conversant with 
most "of the grammatical treatises already published, the author conceived that the 
objects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than they had been in 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the improvements 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsideratde. He does not mean, however, to de- 
preciate the labours, "or to detract from the merits of those who have gone before him 
and taught with acknowledged skill. He lias studiously endeavoured to avail himself 
of an the light they have thrown upon the subject. For his own information, he has 
carefully perused more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced over 
many others that were not worth reading. With this publication in view, he has also 
resorted to the original sources of grammatical knowledge, and has not only critically 
considered what he has seen and heard of «ur vernacular tongue, but has sought with 
some diligence the analogies of speech in the structure of several other languages. 

12. His progress in compiling this work has been Blow, and not unattended with 
labour and difhculty. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the various 
treatises already before the public, and the perplexities inseparable from so complicated 
a subject, he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explanations 
which appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible with his 
ultimate ol^ect — the production of a practical school grammar. 

13. Ambitious of making not a large but an acceptable book, he has compressed into 
this volume the most essential parts of a mass of materials from which he could as 
easily have formed a folio. Whether the toil be compensated or not, is a matter of 
little coQse<iueuce ; he has neither written for bread, nor built castles in the air. He 
ts too well verse<f in the history of bis tbemei too well aware oi the precarious fortnn* 
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of authors, to indnlgs any confident anticipations of snoctfs; yet he will not deny that 
his hopes are large, being conscious of liaving cherished them with a liberality of feel- 
ing which cannot fear disappointment. In mis temper he would invite the reader to 
a thorough perusal of the following pages. A grammar should speak for itself. In a 
worJc of tliis nature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the performance 
to the understanding and taste of the sieiUful, is, so far as it goes, a certificate against 
it Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossible to print with perfect accuracy a worlc of this size, in which so many 
litUe things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. Thero 
is no human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes ba£Be, and minuteness 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry and diffionlt subject , but 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what is arduous, is for that ver; reason allu* 
ring. The difficulties encountered in boyhood A*om the use of a miserable epitome, 
and the deep impression of a few mortifjring blunders made in public, first gave the 
author a fondness lor granunar; circumstances having since favoured this turn of bis 
genius, he lias voluntarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever 
imitate for the sake of pecuniary recompense. 

14. This work contains a full series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place assigned 
them. The examples of false syntax placed under the rales, are to be corrected oral- 
ly; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the subject, are to be 
written out by the learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author has 
been studious to economize the learner's and tiie teacher's time, by admitting those 
only which were very short He has, in general, reduced each example to a single 
Une. And, in this manner, he has been able to present, in this small volume, a series 
of exercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in 
number to all that are contained in Murray's two octavoes. It is believed that a gram- 
matical treatise at once so comprehensive and condse, has not before been offered to 
the public. 

15. The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal defl' 
nitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labour of the learner; but the notion of communicating a competent knowledge of 
grammar without imposing this task, is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
it avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
no practical application. In etymology and syntax, he should be altematel;^ exercised 
in learning small portions of his book, and then applying them in partina^ till the 
whole is rendered familiar. To a good reader, the achievement will be neither great 
nor difficult ; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en ail the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction here recommended is the result of long and successful 
experience. There is nothiiig in it, which any person of common abUities will find it 
difficult to understand or adopt It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
ample, rule and praxis ; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert, with the hope of finding an other more rational or more easy. The book itself 
will make any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practise 
what it teaches : and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most 
efficient method of making their pupils familiar with its contents, they will not fail to 
instruct by it as effectually as they can by any ether. Whoever is acquainted with 
the grammar of our language, so as to have some tolerable skill in teaching it, will 
here find almost every thing that is true in his own instructions, clearly embraced 
under its proper head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, how- 
ever learned, who, on a perusal of the volume, would not be furnished with some im- 
portant rules and facts which had not before occurred to thdr own observation. 

17. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
write a great deal, and the teacher very litUe. But both should constantiy remember 
that grammar is the art of speaking and writing well} an art which can no more be 
acquired without practice than that of dandng or swimming. And each should be 
careful to perform liis part handsomely— without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesita- 
ting, faltering, miscalling, reiterating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, mis- 
quoting, mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance dis- 
agrieable and inelegant It is the learner's diction that ia to be improved ; and the 
system will be found well calculated to effect that ott}ect; heoause it demands of him, 
not only to answer questions on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical 
application of what he has Just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
be necessary for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
the time by so doing. He should, however, carefully superintend their rehearsals; 
give the word to the next, when any one errs ; and order the exercise in such a man- 
ner that either his own voice, or the example of his best scholars, may gradaally cor- 
rect the iU habits of the awkward, tiU aU learn to recite with clearness, understanding 
well what they say, and making it intelligible to others. 

16. The exereise of parsing commences immediately after the first lesson of etymol- 
•fYi tod i» ««nied en progrMidyely tiU it embracea aU the doctrines that VK^ «ppUm- 

1* 
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ble to it If It be performed ftoeordlng to the order preaeribed, it will aoon make the 
student perfectly familiar with all the primary definitions and rules of grammar. It 
requires jnst enough of thought to keep the mind attentive to what the lips are utter- 
ing ; while it advances by such easy gradations and constant repetitions as leave the 
pupil utterly without excuse, if he does not know what to aav. Being neither wholly 
extemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has more digDity than a school-boy* s 
conversation, and more ease than a formal recitation, or declamation ; and is therefore 
an exercise well calculated to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in ov- 
dinary speech — a species of elocution as valuable as any other. ' 

19. The best instruction is that which ultimately gives the greatest facility and skill 
in practice ; and grammar is best taught by that process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — ^which the 
most eifectually conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame upoa 
blundering ignorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
importance than that of parsing ; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in general, 
more defectively ctmducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is the 
practice of correcting false syntax orally, by regular and logical forms of argument ; 
nor does this appear to have been more ably directed towards the purposes of disci- 
pline. There is so much to be done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man- 
agement of these things ; and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
raised to a jnst appreciation of that study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habits of correct thinking ; that, in reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but sympa- 
thize, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Sanctius ; who tells us, that he 
had '^always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of leaiiung 
were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay so much 
neglected, and that for this neglect there seemed to be no adequate remedy." — Pref. ta 
Minerva. The grammatical use of language is in sweet alliance with the moral ; and a 
similar regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Christian poet: 

" Sacred Interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought 1'* — Covoper, 

20. No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the un- 
thinking to speak or write well. That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgarity from its fondness for low examples, awaken the spirit which attains to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammatical exercises to be skillfully managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentab.'y deficient in them. Yet something may 
foe effected by means of a better book, if a better can be introduced. And what with- 
stands ? — Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And la 
It arrogant to say there is much ? Alas 1 in regard to this, as well as to many a 
weightier matter, one may too truly affirm, Multa non sunt aicut mulUa videntur— 
Many things are not as they seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the common mind; and the appeal to reason and just authority is often 
frustrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficul- 
ties : multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change ; improvement re- 
quires effort; conflicting theories demand exainination ; the principles of the science 
are unprofitably disputed ; the end is often divorced from the means; and much that 
belies the title, has been published under the name. 

21. It is certain, that the printed formularies most commonly furnished for the im- 
portant exercises of paring and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or so 
negligently followed, as to ipake grammar, in the mouths of our juvenile orators, little 
else than it crude and faltering jargon. Murray evidently intended that his book of 
exerc^ises should be constantly used with his grammar; but he made the examples in 
the former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through the 
•sries agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in f> separate volume, has 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to ^each hia grammar with- 
out them. The forms of parsing and correcting which this author furnishes, are also 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so verbose, 
awkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly igno. 
rant of grammar, if he cannot express the facts extemporaneously in better English. 
When we consider how exceedingly important it is, that the business of a school 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken of, 
each pupil should go trough his part promptly, clearly, correctly, and fully, we can- 
not think it a light objection that these forms, so often to be repeated, are badly writ- 
ten. Nor does the objection lie against this writer only: Ab tmo disce ornnes. But 
the reader may demand some illustrations. 

22. First— from his etymological parsing: **0 Virtue! how amiable thou art!" 
Here his form for the word Virtue is — " Virtue is a common mibstantive of the neuter 
gender, of the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative case." It 
should have been — " Virtue is a common noun, ■peraoni^cd proper , of the second per- 
son, singular nnmbor, fenvinine gender, and nomiuutlve case." And, then the defiii»- 
tlons of aU these things should have followed in regular numerical oMSi<^ Qe givM 
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fhe class of this noun wrong, for virtue addressed becomes an individual ; he gives the 
gender wrong, and in direct contradiction of what he sayB of the word, in his section 
on gender ; he gives the person wrong, as may be seen by the pronoun thou ; lie re- 
peats the deiinite articls three times unnecessarily, and inserts two needless preposi- 
tions, making them diflferertt where the relation is precisely the same : and all this, in 
a sentence of two lines, to tell the properties of the noun Virtue ! — But, in etymological 
parsing, the definitions explaining the properties of the parts of speech, ought to be 
regularly and rapidly rehearsed by the pupil, till all of them are perfectly familiar, 
and till he can discern, with the quickness of thought, what is true or false in the de- 
scription of any word in any intelligible sentence. All these the author omits; and, 
on account of this omission, his whole method of etymological parsing is miserably de- 
ficient. 

23. Secondly— from his syntactical parsing: " Fice degrades us." Here his form 
for the word Vice is — " Vice is a common substantive of the third person, in the sin- 
gular number, and iAe- nominative case." Now, when the learner is told that this is 
the syntactical parsing of a noun, and the other the etymological, he will of course con- 
clude, that to advance from the etymology to the syntax of this part of speech, is 
merely to omit the gender — ^this being the only difference between the two forms. But 
even this difference had no other origin than the compiler's carelessness in preparing 
his octavo book of exercises — the gender being inserted in the duodecimo. And what 
then ? Is the syntactical parsing of a noun to be precisely the same as the etymologi- 
cal ? Never. But Murray, and all who admire and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by halves — making a distinction, and yet often omitting, in both 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the difference. He should here 
nave said — " Vice is a common noun of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case: and is the subject of degrades; according to the rule which 
says, * A noun or a pronoun which is the suly ecfc of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.' Because the meaning is — via degrades.^^ This is the whole description of the 
word, with its construction ; and to say less, is to leave the matter unfinished. * 

24. Thirdly — ^from his " mode of verbally correcting erroneous sentences : * The man 
is prudent which speaks little.' This sentence," says Murray, " is incorrect ; because 
which is a pronoun of tlie neuter gender, and does not agree in gender with its antece- 
dent man, which is masculine. But a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
gender, &c., according to the fifth rule of syntax. Which should therefore be loAo, a 
relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent man; and the sentence should stand 
thus : ^ The man is prudent who speaks little.' " Again : '* * After I visited Europe, I 
returned to America.' This sentence,^^ says he, "is not correct; because the verb 
visited is in the imperfect tense, and yet used here to express an action, not only past, 
but prior to the time referred to by the verb returned, to which it relates. By the 
thirteenth rule of svntax, when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to each 
other, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect tense visited, should 
therefore have been had visited, in the pluperfect tense, representing the action of 
visiting, not only as past, but also as prior to the time of returning. The sentence 
corrected would stand thus: * After I fuxd visited Europe, I returned, to America.'" 
These are the first two examples of Murray's verbal torrections, and the only ones re- 
tained by Alger, in his improved, recopy-righted edition of Murray's Exercises. Yet, 
in each of them, is ♦ha argumentation palpably false I In the former, truly, which 
should be who; but not because which is of the neuter gender; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to persons, is now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian for- 
get that, in speaking of brute animals, male or female, we commonly use lohich^ and 
never who t But if which must needs be rieuter, the world is wrong in this. — As for 
the latter example, it is right as it stands : and the correction is, in some sort, tauto- 
logical. The conjunctive adverb after makes one of the actions subsequent to the 
other, and gives to %he visiting all the priority that is signified by the pluperfect 
tense. " After I visited Europe," is equivalent to " When I Ivad visited Europe." 
The whole argument is therefore void. 

26. These few brief illustrations, out-of thousands that might be adduced in proof of 
the faultiness of the common manuals, the author has reluctantly introduced, to bliow 
that, even in the most popular books, the graumiar of our language has not been treat- 
ed with that care and ability which its importance demands. It iej hardly to bo sup- 
posed that men unused to a teacher's duties, can be qualified to compose such books 
as will most facilitate his labours. Practice is a better pilot than theory. And while, 
in respect to grammar, the evidences of failure are constantly inducing changes from 
one system to another, and almost daUy giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to end in the same disappointment; perhaps the practical instructions of an expe- 
rienced teacher, long and assiduously devoted to the study, may approve themselves 
to many as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance which they require. 

26. From the doctrmes of grammar, novelty is rigidly excluded. They consist of 
details to which taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment. A writer may 
express them with neatness and perspicuity — their importance alone can commend 
them to notice. Yet, in drawing his illustrations from the stores of literature, the 
Crammarian may select some gems of thought, which wglfMten on t^ memory a 
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frorOij sentiment, or relieve the dullness of minnte instruction. Suoh examples haT« 
been taken from various authora, and interspersed through the following pages. 

2T. The moral effect of early lessons being a point of the utmost importance, it is es- 
becially incumbent on all those who are endeavouring to confer the benefits of intel- 
lectual culture, to guard against the admission or the inculcation of any principle which 
may have an Improper tendency, and be ultimately prejudicial to those whom they in- 
struct. In preparing thLs treatise for publication, the author has been solicitous to 
avoid every thing that could be offensive to the most delicate and scrupulous reader ; 
and, of the several thousands of quotations given, he trusts that the greater part will 
be considered valuable on account of tfie sentiments they contain. 

28. He has not thought it needful, in a worlc of this kind, to encumber his pages 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distingui^ very minutely what is 
copied and what is originaL All strict definitions of the same tiling are necessarily 
sbnilar. The doctrines of the work are, for the most part, expressed in his own lan- 

fuage, and illustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names havo 
een inserted ; and in general also where there was room. In the doctrinal parts of 
the volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for the occasion, 
are marked with guillemets, to distinguish them from the main text; while, to al- 
most every thing which is really taken from any other known writer, a name or refer- 
ence is added. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given ; be- 
cause it is no credit to any author, to have written bad English. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a large portion of the examples, and know from 
▼hat works they are taken. To the school-boy this knowledge is neither important 
nor interesting 

29. Many of the definitions and rules of grammar have so long been public property, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it is difticult, if not impossible, to 
know to wliom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, though seldom witliout some amendment ; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thing on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. He has 
therefore fewer personal obligations to acknowledge, tlian most of those who are re- 
puted to have written with sufficient originality on the sul^ect 

SO. In truth, not a line ha<; here been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position ; for, not to compile an English grammar from others already extant, but to 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
proposed to himself. And though the theme is not one npon which a man mav hope 
to write well with little reflection, it is true, that the parts of this treatise which have 
cost him the most labour, are those which ** consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writings of others." These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, 
but the proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramma- 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so much have the makers of our 
modern grammars been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on this point would often appear pedantic Many 
phrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among the 
Ulustrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would de- 
mand for every thing of this kiqd the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are sufficient to elucidate prr^ciples, if not to establish them ; and elucidation is 
often thejsole purpose for which an example is needed. 

81. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authority for what he teaches ; for every language, being the common prop, 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded against any caprice of individuals, 
and especially against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
nitions and rules. " Since the matter of which we are treating," says the philologist 
of Salamanca, '' is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if we sometimes deviate from the track o^great men; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 
firmed his assertions by reason and also by examples, he shall win no confidence ia 
respect to grammar. For, as Seneca says. Epistle 95, *■ Grammarians are the giuunio 
iana^ not the autkar&, of language.* " — ifinerva^ Lib. i. Cap. iL Yet, as what is in- 
tuitively seen to be true or false, is already sufficiently proved or detected, many 
points in grammar need nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it 
would seem an injurious reflection on the understanding of the reader, to accumulate 
proofs of what cannot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

32. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prize ; but in competition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unfair means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design can 
need a false apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
modesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
— or to underrate the duties of his office, that he may boast of having ** done all that 
could reasonably be expected." Whoever professes to htive improved the science of 
English grammar, must claim to know more of the matter than the generality of Eng- 
lish grammarians; and he who begins with saying that "little can be expected" firooi 
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ihe office be asstunes, must be Trrongfully contradicted wben be Is beld to bave done 
mncb. Neitber the ordinary power of speech, nor even the ability to write respecta- 
bly on common topics, makes a man a critic among critics, or enables him to judge of 
literary merit And if, by virtue of these qualifications alone, a man will become a 
grammarian or a connoisseur, he can hold the rank only by courtesy — a courtesy 
which is content to degrade the character, that his inferior pretensions may be ac' 
ceptedand honoured under the name. 

53. "By the force of a late popular example, still too widely influential, grammatical 
authorship has been reduced in the view of many, to little or nothing more than a 
mere serving-up of materials anonymously borrowed ; and, what is most remarkable, 
even for an indifferent performance of this low office, not only unnamed reviewers, 
but several writers of note, have not scrupled to bestow the highest praise of gram- 
matical excellence! And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been borne 
away by & professed compiler; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme re^ 
quired, as to deny it even the common courtesies of compilation. What marvel is it, 
that, under the wing of such authority, many writers have since sprung up, to im- 
prove upon this most happy design ; while aU who were competent to the task, have 
been discouraged from attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our lan- 
guage? What motive shall excite a man to long-continued diligence, wheve such no- 
tions prevail as give mastership no hope of preference, and where the praise of his inge- 
nuity and the reward of his labour must needs be inconsiderable, tiU some honoured 
compiler usurp them both, and bring his " most useful matter" before the world un- 
der better auspices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who that has gen- 
erously yielded to the impulse, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
** bumble drudge'* — or, like Perizonius, apologize for' the apparent folly of devoting 
bis time to such a subject as grammar ? 

54. Since the first edition of this work, more than two hundred new compends, 
many of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our list of English grammars. The author has examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly half as many more. Being va- 
nous in character, they will of course be variously estimated ; but, so far as he can 
judge, they are, without exception, works of littie or no real merit, and not likely to 
be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been inclined entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon the following digest, were it not possible that 
by such a frittering-away of his work he himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that from others which was first taken from him. Trusting to make it mani- 
fest to men of leai^ning, that in the production of these Institutes far more has been 
done for the grammar of our language, than any single hand bad before achieved 
within the limits of a school-book, and that with perfect fairness towards other 
writers; be cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of his text should be preserved, 
whatever else may befall ; and that the multitude of scribblers who judge it so need- 
ful to remodel Murray's defective compilation, would forbear to publish under bis 
name or their own what they find only in the following pages. 

85. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject of concern ; but it is enough 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in solitude to complete a work of pub- 
lic utiUty, witiiout entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it. Accidental 
coincidences in books are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
the most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor dis- 
putable, it is not easy, in this beaten track of literature, for persons of little reading to 
know what is, or is not, originaL Dates must be accurately observed. Many things 
must be minutely compared. And who will undertake such a task, but he that is per- 
sonally interested ? Of the thousands who are forced into the paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up for 
them. And even of those who are honestiy engaged in teaching, not many are ade' 
quate judges of the comparative merits of the great number of books on this subject. 
The common notions of mankind conform more easily to fashipn than to truth ; and, 
even of some things within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin- 
ions upon trust Hence, it is vain to expect that tiiat which is intrinsically best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or that which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appre- 
ciated. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or respected 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

36. The real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous impressions 
are entertained concerning it : because the story of the systems most generally receiv- 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth telling. In the distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of the saying : *' Unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he hath." Some whom fortune has mada 
popular, have been greatiy overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into the 
account; since it is manifest, that with no extraordinary claims to either, they have 
taken fthie very foremost rank among grammarians, and thrown the learning and talents 
•f otiwni&to tlte«hade» or nade febem tributary to tinlr own saeoesa and popiOaiiiyi 
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3T. Few initers en gmnmar have been more noted than JJlj and Unmf. A lav 
waa made in England hyr Henry the Eighth, oommanding lily's grammar " only 
ereryirhere to be taught, for the use of learners and for Ihe hurt in chsBg^ng of 
BchoolemaiBters." — Pre/, to Lily, p. ziv. Being long kept in force by means of a 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at their stated visitations, this law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established schools of the realm. 
Yet it is certain, thiLt about one half of what has thus gone under the mune of lily, 
(" beoause," says one of the patentees, ** be had so eon»derable a hand in the oompo- 
■ition,") was written by Dr. Colot, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to ihe book, 1793.) And of the other half, 
history incidentally tells, that neither the scheme nor the text was original. The 
Pnnter's Oiammar, Lond<m, 1787, speaking of the art of type-fonnderr, says : *^Tha 
Italians in a short time^ brought it to that perfection, that in the beginnmg of the year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inliBrior to the best types of the present age; as may 
be seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omnibonus Leonicenus, and printed at Padua 
on the 14th of January, 1474; from whom our grammarian^ Lily^ has tctken the entirs 
geheme of hia grammar^ and tranaoribed the greategtpart thereof, without paying anp 
regard to the memory of this author.** The historian then proceeds to speak about 
types. See also the History of Printing, 8to, London, 1770. This is the grammar 
which bears upon its titlepage: ^^Quam aolam Megia Majeatas in omnibiia aokoli9 
doeevidafln prcBcipit" 

38. Murray was an intelligent and very worthy man, to whose yarions labours in the 
oompilation of books our schools are under msny obligations. But in original thought 
and critical skill he fell far below most of " the authors to whom," he confesses, ** tha 
grammatical part (Mf his compilation ia principally irtdebted for ita materiala; namely, 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, and 
Campbell" — Introd. to Qram.^ p. 7. It is certain and erident that he entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs ns, that, ^* Gnm- 
xnar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publicatioii 
of his first work on that subject ;'* that, '' His grammar, as it appeared in the first 
edition, was completed in rather less than a year — ^thdhgh he had an intenrening Ui> 
ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the work;'* and th^, ^*the Ex- 
ercises and Key were also composed in about a jrear." — Life of L. Murray, p. 188. 
From the very first sentence of his book, it appears that he ebtertaioed but Ik low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which he was about to 
come before the public. He improperly imagined, as many others have done, that 
** little can be expected" from a modem grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
** from a new eompilation, besides a careful selection of the most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the 
gradual progress of learners." — Introd. to Oram., 8vo, p. 5 ; 12mo, p. 3. As if, to ba 
master of his own art — ^to think and write well himself, were no part of a grammarian* s • 
business 1 And again, as if the jewels of scholarship, thus carefully selected, could 
need a burnish or a foil ft-om other hands than those which fashioned them I 

39. Murray' s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was judicious. He attempted 
no broad innovation on what had been previously taught ; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste lAs time in la- 
bours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best' account, he seems 
to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of our language. But his no> 
tion of granomatical authorship, cuts o£f from it all pretence to literary merit, for tha 
sake of doing good ; and, taken in any other sense than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, his language on this point is highly injurious towards the very authors 
whom he copied. To justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with 
others, under a degrading necessity which no able grammarian ever felt, and which, 
every man of genius or learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that will; for, to expect the perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the sulyect in a style at once original and 
pure, is absurd. He says, '^ The greater part of an English grammar nviMtnaceaaaril^ 
be a compilation;''* and adds, with reference to his own, ''*■ originality belongs to but « 
small portion of it This I have acknowledged ; and I trust this acknowledgement 
will protect me from all attacks, grounded on any supposed unjust and irregular as> 
sumptions." — Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does not 
appear to have been made, till his grammar had gone through several editions. It 
was then inserted as follows: ^'In a work which professes to be a compilation, and 
which, /rom the nature and deagn tif it, mvLvt consiBt chiefly of materials selected 
from the writings of others, it ia acarcely Theceaaaury to apologize for the use which the 
compiler has made of his predecessors* labours, or foromittiin^ to inaert their names.'* 
— Introd, to Gram., 8vo, p. 7 ; r2mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone is 
answerable ; but the nature and de^gaofgnxmrnar, are no less repugnant to the strain 
of this apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked, 
by Murray in his work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more aacurate» 
than that which he literally copied from Lowth. To the 8h<ut Introduction alone ha 
ynM l«Mrt94 tot more dun a hundirgil «ad twenty pangnplB ; mX «f«a In UtOH 
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fhere are many 11>lngs eVrlonsIy erroneoasL Many of tlie best practical notes wen 
taken from Priestley ; yet it vas he, at whose doctrines were pointed most of those 
** positions and discussions," which alone the author claims as original. To some, 
however, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, wlkere he ** persuades himself 
he is not destitute of originality," he is often arguing against the text of Us own earlier 
editions. Webster^ s well-known complaints of Murray's unfairness, had a far better 
cause than requital; for there was v^ generosity in ascribing them to peevishness, 
though the passages in question were not worth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, 
about sixty pages were extracted from Blair ; and it requires no great critical acumen 
to discover, that they are miserably deficient in both. On the law of language, thert 
are fifteen pages from Campbell; which, with a few exceptions, are well written. Tho 
rules for spelling are the same as Walker's: the third one, however, is a gross blun- 
der ; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out It might easily be shown that 
almost every rule laid down in the book for the observance of the learner, was repeat- 
edly violated by the hand oi the master. Nor is there among all those who have since 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who oompiled it Who 
will pretend that Flint, Alden, Gomly, Jaudon, fiusseU, Bacon, Lyon, Miller, Alger, 
Maltby, Ingersoll, Fisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Kiikham, Cooper, R. O. Greene, Wood- 
worth, Smith, or Frost, has exhibited greater skill? It is curious to observe, how 
frequently a grammatical blunder conqpoaitted by Murray, or some one of his prede- 
cessors, has escaped the notice of all these, as weU as of many others who have found 
it easier to copy him than to write for themselves. 

41. Bat Murray's grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, and 
made common stock in trade, — ^being published, both in England and in America, by 
booksellers of the most extendve correspondence, and highly commended even by 
those who were most interested in the sale of them, — ^have been eminently successful 
with the public; and, in the opinion of the world, success is the strongest proof of 
merit Nor has the force of thlB argument been overlooked by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong pohit in most of the commendations which 
have been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A recent eulogist computes, that, 
**' at least five millions of copies of his various school-books have been printed ;" par- 
ticularlv commends him for his "candour and liberality towards rival authors;'^ avera 
that, *■* he went on, examining and oorrectiog his grammar, through all its forty edi- 
tions, till he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent as 
the English language itself;" censures (and not without reason) the *^ presumption** 
of those ** superficial critics'* who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp hifl 
honours; and, regarding the compiler's confession of his indebtedness to others, but* 
as a mark of ** his exemplary diffidence of his own merits," adds, (in very bad Eng- 
lish,) *^ Perhaps there never was an author whose success and fame were more unea- 
peeted by himnel/^ than LindUy Murray."*— Tfia Friend, VoL iii, p. 83. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray's Grammar, printed in 1812, there was in- 
serted a " Caution to the Public," by Collins & Ca, his American correspondents and 
pnfohshers, in which are set forth tibie unparalleled success and merit of the work, " aa 
ft came in purity from the pen of the author ;" with an earnest remonstrance ai^dnsfc 
the several revised editions which had a];^eared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and against the unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
ing the work, under pretence of improving it In this article it is stated, ** that ths 
tohole of these mutilated editions ha'^u been seen and examined by lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided disapproboMon. Every rational 
mind," continiie these gentlemen, "will agree with him, that, '• the rights of living 
authors, and the interests <if science and literature, demand the abolition of this un- 
generous practice.' " Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right Here we see the tables turned, and other men judg- 
ing it " scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which titey haoe made of their 
predecessors* labours." 

43. It is not intended by the introdnction of these notices, to impute to Murray any 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuracies 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literarv performance, and which of 
course he did not discover. He himself knew that he nad not brought the book to 
such perfection as has been ascribed to it; for, by way of apology for his frequent al- 
terations, he says, " Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements ; and are, 
periiaps, never complete." But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
seems necessary first to convince them that it la possible, to compose a better grammar 
than Murray's, without being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise is not 
sach, a great deal of time has been thrown away upon a useless project; and if it is, 
the achievement is no fit subject for either pride or envy. It differs from his, and 
from every grammar based upon his, as a new map, drawn from actual and minute 
surveys, di&rs A*om an old one, compiled chiefly from others still older and eonfess- 
edly still more imperfect The region and the scope are essentially the same ; the 
tracing and the colouring are more original; and (if the reader can pardon the sag* 
gestloB) perhaps more accurate and Tivid. uigmzea oy vj w w v i^ 
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44. He who makes a new grammar* does nothing for the adraneement of learning; 
nnleia his performance excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose ; and no- 
thing for his own honour, unless such excellence result from the exercise of his own 
iagennlty and taste. A good style naturally commends itself to erery reader— even to 
him who cannot tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to believe, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced fh>m custom and sanctioned by 
time, will never be generally superseded by any thing which indiyidual caprice mar 
anbstitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of language, which goes to make void the learning of past agqa. There will always 
be some who can discern the difference between originality of style, and innovation in 
doctrine— between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
their text; and it is incredible that these should ever be satisfied with any mere corn- 
pilation of grammar, or with any such authorship as either confesses or betrays tb« 
writer's own incompetence. For it is not true, that ** an English grammar must neces. 
■urily be," in any considerable degree, if at all, ^*a compilation;" nay, on such a 
theme, and in *■*■ the grammatical part" of the work, all compilation, beyond a fair use 
ef authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily furnished or free to 
all, most unavoidably impUea — not conscious ** ability," generously doing honour to 
rival merit — nor ^* exemplary diflddence," modestly veiling its own — but inadequate 
skDl and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
cedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

46. All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the thing itself is so. 
To excel in grammar, is but to know better than others wherein grammatical excel- 
jence consists. Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which such learning 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
subject, as in the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to exert them upon a 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
** that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient" Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
confessions as have been exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
as deserves to be made a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar?— 
The author of this treatise will not pretend that it is perfect; though he has bestowed 
mpon it no inconsiderable pains, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to the best 
direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A Kbv to the Oral Essercues in False Syntasx, is inserted in the Grammar, that 
the pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
is the opinion of some teachers, that no Key in akl of the student should be given. 
Accordingly many grammars, not destitate ci exercises in false syntax, are published 
without either formules of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. But Eng- 
lish grammar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for 
the young, when we have used our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
doubts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help- 
of thU sort, most pupils will not only gain more knowledge of the art in a given time* 
but in the end find their acquisitions more satisfactory and more permanent. 

47. A separate Key to the Eisereiaee /or Writing^ is pulrfished for the convenience 
l>f teachers and private learners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put . 
into the hands of the school-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound hy 
itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupils orally 
in correcting fidse grammar without a Key, can at any time make use of this series ef 
examples for such purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
for the use of young learners, a brief abstracc, entitled, ''''The First Lines of English 
Orammar;** in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for their application ii^ parsing. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the language, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it designed for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out But econ- 
omy, as well as convenience, demands small and cheap treatises for children ; and 
those teachers who approve of this system of grammatioal instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction to the 
study of these Institutes. 

49. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
study of the English Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young, 
the author now presents his finished labours to the candour and discernment of thosQ 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has suo- 
eeeded in the execution of his design, is willingly left to the Just decision of those whQ 
we qualified to judge. GOOLD BROWK. 

iUpUed, Lynn, Mats,, ld6k 
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Thb lehool-book now pretty well-known as " Brown* a Institutes of Engliih OzMn^ 
■iar/* was my first attempt at authorship in the character of a grammarian ; and, 
satisfactory as it has been to the many thousands who hare used it, it h«s never, 
theless, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this line, been found susce]>tible of 
sundry important emendations. So that I must believe with Murray, that, "Works 
of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, perhaps, never coiaplete." 
It cannot, however, be said in my favour, as it has b«en in commendation of this 
^author, that, **• He went on examining and correcting his grammar through all iU forty 
editions, till he brought it to the utmost degree of perfection ;" but somethhig has 
been done in this way, three or four of the early editions of the Institutes having 
been severally retouched and improved by the author* s hand; and now, an undimin. 
ished demand for the work having continued to spread its reputation, I have at 
length the satisfaction to have endeavoured yet once again to render it still mora 
•worthy of the public favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published this work, has been 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very dlrectiy to enlarge and mature his 
. knowledge of English Grammar ; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with the 
great variety of books and essays which have been written upon it The principal 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in his large work 
entitled '* The Grammar of English Grammars." To conform the fhture editions 
of these Institutes more nearly to th& text of this large Grammar, to supply some 
deficiences which have been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
work, to divide the book more systematically into chapters and subdivisions, and to 
oorrect a few typographical errors which had crept in, were the objects contempKted 
in the revision which has now been effected. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten that alterations in a popular 
class-book are, on some accounts, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who venturec 
at all upon them, is ever liable to subject his patrons and best friends to more or less . 
Inconvenience ; and for this ho should be very sore of having presented, in every 
instance, an ample compensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 
revision exhibits, though they are ndther few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 
schools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf- 
fidentiy worn out What has been added or changed, will therefore lack no justifica- 
tion ; and the author will rest, with sufficient assurance, in the hope that the intelligent 
patronage ifdiich has hitherto been giving more and more publicity to his earliest 
teachings, will find, decidedly, and without mistake, in this improved form of tlie 
work, the best common school Grammar now extant 

GOOIiD BEOWX. 
Lynn, Matt., 1«6. r- t 
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THE 

INSTITUTES 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, reading 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology. Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, goremmentj 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation^ utterance, figures, and 
Tersification, 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters^ syllables, separate worda^ 
and spelling. 



^ CHAPTER L— OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementaary sound of a word. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called its power : 
when any letter of a word is not sounded, it is said to be 
9ilent or mute, a ^ 
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18 INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. [PART I 

The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primarj'' sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty -seven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
with these four sorts of tfdngs ; their names, their classes, 
their powers, and their /?r77i5. 

The letters are written, or printed, or painted, or en- 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent. 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or styles of letters, with which every reader should be 
early acquainted: — -'x 

1. The Eoman: A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, 
H h, I i, J j, K k, L 1, M m, N n, O o, P p, Q q, E r, 
S s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The ItaHc i A a, Bh, G c, D d, E e, F f O g, Hh, 
li, Jj, Kk, L I, Mm, Nn, Oo, Pp, Qq, Er,Ss, Tt, 
Uu, Vv, Ww, Xx, Ty, Zz. 

8. TheScript: ©fa. ^ /. ^ c. ^ c/. <^ e. 

(#/r ^^. @e/. (g^.; ^/ @eA. ^4 

©^^. ©^^. ^ a. ^. ^^. (M^. (^.0 

(^/. <^a. ^^. W^. ^^. f<^. ^/. 

4. The Old English: 31 a, S b, C c, JD 5, « e, iT t 
® Si iS 1)1 3 i, 3 ^ K k, C 1, m nt, N n, ® 0, J) p» en q, 
!& r, 8 e, ® t, « n, b t), to to, X jt, ® 8^ 2^ ?• 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1.— Lanouagb^ in tbe primitive sense of the tenn, embraced only 
vocal expression, or human speech nttered by the mouth ; but, after letters 
were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became twofold, 
9pohen and tvrUten ; so that the term language, now signifies, any s^ies of 
founds or UtUrs formed into words and enuphyed for the expresswri of thoiwht. 

Obs, 2. — Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because they 
represent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form words 
of themselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of thought, 
even independently of sound. Literature being the counterpart of speech, 
and more plenteous m words, the person who cannot read and write, is about 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed deaf mute : perhaps more 
BO ; for copiousness^ even of speech, results from letters. 

Ob8. 8.— For the formation of words, letters have some important advan- 
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oombinable elements ; and are tbemselveB thereby rednoed to a manageable 
number, — even to fewer than the elements whioh they re{)re8ent. But the 
great advantage of recorded language is its permanence^ with its milimlted 
power oidrcmaUon and ircmemMdon. 

Obs. 4. — As abetter taken singlv is commonly the si^ of some elementary 
sound, and of nothing more, bo the primary combinations of letters are often 
exhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as having the signifi- 
cance of words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
custom or etymolo«[y has given them in certain words; and. though mute, 
they are still named and classed according to the powers usufdiy pertaining to 
the same characters. 

Obs. 6. — ^It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the letters implies an 
acquaintance with their names, their dassesy their powers^ and their forms. 
Under these four heads, thereiore, I shall briefly present the facts which 
seem to be most worthy of the leamer^s attention at first, and shall reserrt 
for the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

I. NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

The names of the letters, as now commonly spoken 
and written in English, are A, Bee, Gee, Dee, JE, Eff, Oee^ 
Aitdi, I, Jay, Kay, Ell, Em, En, 0, Pee, Kue, Ar, Ess, 
Tee, U, Vee, Double^u, Ex, Wy, Zee. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — The names of the letters, as expressed in the modem langnliges, 
are mostly framed wiOi reference to their powers, or sounds. Yet is meife in 
English no letter of which the name is always identical with its power ; for 
A, £, /, 0, and U, are the only letters wlucn can name themselves, and all 
these have other sounds than those whicn their names express. The con- 
sonants arerso manifestly insufficient to form any name of themselves alone, 
and so palpable is the difference between the nature and the name of each, 
that, did we not know how education has been trifled with, it would be hard 
to believe the assertion of Murray, that, " They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar I" 

Obs. 2. — Those letters whioh name themselves, take for their names those 
sounds whioh thev usually represent at the end of an accented syllable ; 
thus the names, A^ E, /, 6, U^ are uttered with the sounds given to the 
same letters in the first syllables of the other names, Abd^ Mnoch^ Isaac, 
Obed, UHm ; or in the first sylia-bles of the common words, paper, penal, 
pilot, potent, pupil. The other letters, most of which can never be perfectly 
sounded alone, have names in whioh their powers are combined with other 
sounds more vocal ; as. Bee, Gee, Dee, — EtL Em, En, — Jay. Kay, Kue. But, 
in this respect, the terms AUek and Dov^U-u are irregular ; oecause they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of the letters thus named. 

Obs. 3. — ^The names of the letters, like those of the days of the week, are 
words of a very peculiar kind ; being nouns that are at once hotih proper and 
commom For, in respect to rank, character, and design, each letter is a 
thin^ strictly individual and identical — that is, it is ever one and the same ; 
yet. in an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing individuals 
botn various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, should al- 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in tne singular 
number 'j and should form the plural regularly, as an ordinary appellative. 
Thus : (if we adopt, as we ongnt, the names now most generally used in 
English schools:) A, Aes: Bee, Mees; Gee, Gees; Dee, Dees; E, Ees; Eff, 
Elfs; Gee, Gees; AUch, Aitches:!, les; Jwy, Jays; Kay, Kays; EU, Eos', 
Em, Ems; En, Ens; O, Oes; Pee, Pees; Kue, Kues ; Ar, Ars; Ess, Esses; 
Tee, Tees; U, Ues ; Vee, Vees; DwMe-a, Double-^ues; Ex, Exes; Wy, Wies; 
Zee Zees 

(5b8. 4.— Letters, like all other things, must be learned and spoken of by 
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iheir names; nor can they be Bpoten of otherwise ; yet, as the simple char- 
acters are better known and more easily exhibited than their written name?,, 
the former are often substituted for the latter, and are read as the words for' 
which tbey are assumed. Hence the orthography of these -^yords has hitherto 
been left too much to mere fancy or caprice ; no certain method of writing 
them has been generally inculcated ; so that many who think themselves 
well educated, would be puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
all learning. 

Obs. 5.— In many, if not in all languages, the five vowels, A, E, I, O, U, 
name themselves ; "but they name themselves differently to the ear, accord^ 
ing to the different ways of uttering them in different languages. And as 
the name of a consonant necessarily requires one or more vowels, that also 
may be affected in the same manner. ISut, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing and of speaking every name in the series ; 
and that, if there is nothing to hinder, should be made conformable to the 
^emus ojihe language. For the names of the letters, in any language, are, 
m reality, worde of that language^ and not likely to be very suitable for tka 
same purpose in any other. 

Obs. 6. — The letters, once learned, may be jx^^d^unnamed ; and so are they 
used, always, except in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be particularized. The chief use of the written names is, to preserve suad 
teach those which are spoken, j — ^to record current practice, in the hope of 
thereby preventing or tessemng diversity: for, as Walker observes, "TA* 
names of the letters ovght to have no diversity." — Principles^ No. 483. 

Obs. Y. — ^The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so frequent, 
and lists of their names are given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of these words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of spellinff-books, 
and even by our best authorities — Walker, Webster, Murray, Churchill, W. 
Allen, and others — ^that any common school-boy would guess their forms 
quite as well. Even John Walker, in his " Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation," spells five or six of them wrong; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them common nouns only ; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
*^ diversity*^ in five of them with his own hand: and contradicts himself by 
preferring zed to iezard at first, and izzard to zed at last ! 

Obs. 8. — In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom must have 
established for the letters a certain set of names, which are the only true ones, 
and which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
unauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
indeed be cited from our school literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
has changed in a few instances, and, in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Cee books have taught, in lieu of the right names, both archaisms 
and innovations at the same time ; while many others, thinking the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, have omitted it altogether. I 
have recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they are 
now used, and as they have been most fitly, and perhaps most ^nerally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth centurv; and, if there could be m human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wish, (with due deference to all 
schemers and fault-finders,) that these names might remain the same and 
in good use forever. 

II. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

*The letters are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants, 

A vowel is a letter wHcli forms a perfect sound wlien 
uttered alone ; as, a, 6, o. 

A consonant is a letter whicli cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel; as, b, c^dmoy^^^^i^ 
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The vowels are a, e, «, o, w, and sometimes w and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

Wot y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the'same syllable; as in wine^ twine, whine; ye, 
yet, youth: in all other cases, these letters are vowels; as 
in newly, dewy, eye-brow ; Yssel, Ystadt, yttria,\ 

CLASSES OF CONSONANTS. 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes, 

A semivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel, so that at the end of a syllable its sound 
may be protracted ; as, I, n, z, in al, an, az. 

A mute is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all with- 
o^ita vowel, and wliich at the end of a syllable suddenly stops 
theBfeath ; as, Jc, p, t, in ak, ap, at. 

The semivowels arej*^ h,j, I, w, n, r, 5, v, w, x, y, z, and c 
and ff soft : but w or y at the end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound of c,f, g, h,j, s, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong breath. 

Four of the semivowels, — I, m, n, and r, — ^are termed liquids, 
on account of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others, — 
V, w, y, and z, — are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; b, d, k, p, g, ^, and c and g hard : three 
of these, — k, q, and c hard, — sound exactly alike : 6, d, and g 
hard, stop the voice less suddenly than the rest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

0b8. 1. — ^The foregoing division of the letters is of verygreat antiquity, 
and, in respect to its principal features, sanctioned by almost universal 
authority. Aristotle, tm-ee hundred and thirty years before Christ, divided 
the Greek letters into vowels, semivowels, and mtUes, and declared that no 
syllable could be formed without a vowel. Some modern writers, however, 
not weU satisfied with this ancient distribution of the elements of learning, 
have contradicted the Stagirite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
new daases, with various new names. But, so far as I can see, they have 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation is 
not in itself desirable in such cases, the old scheme is here still preferred. 

Obs. 2. — ^Dr. Bush, author of " the Philosophy of the Human Voice," re- 
Bolvea the letters into " tonics, subtonies, and atonies ;" and avers that " con- 
sonants alone may form syllaoies." 6. Eirkham too, though his Oraminar 
teaches the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his JSlocution- the 
instructions of Bush ; disparages ** the hoary division of the letters of our 
alphabet into voioels and eomMnarUsP affirms that, ^* A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly sounded without the help of a vowel, but, more- 
over, of forming, like a vowel, a separate syHahUf^ (p. 82;) commends 
Bash's new " division and classification of the elementary characters of our 
language, in accordance with their use in intonation /" puts an obsolete k 
into each of the Doctor's new names, giving to novelties the garb of an- 
tiques : tells of" the Tonieks: the Subtonicks, and the Atonvohsf and, under 
these three heads, exhibits his thirty-five " elements" of the English tongue, 
bv means of Italics and the splitting of syUables, thus : — 
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1. " The Tonieiiy twelve : -4-te, a-rk, o-ll, c-t, <?«-!, «-rr, «-nd, i-de, i-t, 
•-Id, oo-ze, ow-t. 

2. ^ ^ The Subtonicksy fourteen: ^-oat, <^are, ^-ilt, r-ice, 2K)ne, y-e, tr-o, 
fA-at, a-3-ure, ao-n^, ^ate, w-ate, «-ot, r-oe. 

8. " The Atcmicksj nine : U^, a^^, lar-i&, i-/, tkw, A-e, wA-at, ^in, blu-#A." 
— KirlchmrCt JElocutioriy pp. 82 and 33. 

Obb. 3. — As a mode of classing tlie letters of the alphabet, (which character 
is claimed for it,) this arrangement has no fitness whatever. As a classifica- 
tion of the sounds of the language, it is less objectionable, but still verr 
faulty. Its vowel powers are too few, and yet the list contains two which 
are questionable : tor ou in out is a proper diphthong; and, accordine to 
Walker, e in err and e in end are sounded alike. The term " i-de," whicn is 
given for a " word," is not properly such ; and the term " ^-ilt" is an ill 
example of the hard ^, because ff before * is usually soft, like/. How the 
power of toh differs from the sounds of h and w united, 1 see not. though 
sundry modem authors affirm that it is simple and elementary. Tne asser- 
tion, that "consonants alone may form syllables," is a flat absurdity; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels I 

Obs.4. — In Comstock's Elocution, we have the following statement: " The 
elements, as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usuaUj 
divided into two classes. Vowels and Consonants, A more philosophical 
division, however, is into three classes. Vowels^ Subwwels, and Aspirates, 
The wywels are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen : they are heard in 
ale, arm, all, an, «ve, end, tie, in, old, lose, on, tt^be, ^p, f<^ll. out. The sul>' 
vocals have a vocality, but inferior to that of the vowels ; tneir number is 
fourteen : they are heard in ftow, d&y, ^ay, fight, mind, «o, son^^, roll, {heriy 
tule, wo^ yoke, 2^ne, azure. The aspirates are made with the whispering 
breath, and, consequently, have no vocality : they are nine in number ; ana 
are heard in/ame, Aut, *ite. ^it, sin^ »Aade, <m, ^in, wAat."— Pp. 19 and 20. 

Obs. 5. — This a^ain is a classification of sownds^ and not of the letters. To 
call it " a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — <?, /, ^, and a;,— because 
their sounds may he otherwise expressed : while ten repetitions of the same 
letter with a different sound, and six combinations of different letters, mak- 
ing sixteen unalphabetical items, are allowed to swell the number of " ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight : ou and wh being improperly reckoned among them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the fact that lul these 
elements may be either whispered or spoken aloud, at pleasure. 

Qbs. 6. — The elementary sounds ot the language heing more numerouB 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not very philosophically distributed 
among them, no accurate classification of either species can be exactly adapted 
to the other ; and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of classes, 
and then divide the letters themselves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to be neither fVee from 
objection, nor very necessary to the purposes of instruction. Such is the 
scheme in Covelrs " Digest," and also in Greene's " Elements of English 
Grammar ;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty by the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, are divided into ^' VocaU.Sub' 
voealSf and Aspirates,^^ with an additional class of Ooanates,^^ or ^* Oorrel- 
ativesf^ and then the letters are classed as ^^ vowels ana consonants ^^^ with 
the suggestion that consonants are either '^subvocals" or "aspirates." 

Obs. 7. — By way of definition, Oovell says, " Vocals consist of jpure wrict 
only. Subvoeals consist of voice and hreaih united. Aspirates consist of pwre 
hreaih only, A vowel is a letter used to represent a vocaL A consonant is a 
letter used to represent a subvocal or aspirate.'*'' — ^Pp. 11 and 16. Greene 
says, " The vocals consist of pure tone only. The suhvoeals consist of tone 
united with breath. The aspirates consist of pure breath only. Those letters 
which represent vocals are oalled vowels. Those letters which represent sub" 
vocals and aspirates are called aonsonantsJ'^ — Pp. 2 and 6. Now, since all the 
elements of words, except silent letters, may oe whispered, and whispering 
consists in the articulation " of pure breath oauy^'* may not a little whispering 
show the unfitness of all these definitions! 

uigitizea oy vjv.'v^'v i^ 
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Obb. 8.— Greene says, " By what rale such Bounds as/, *, or e soft, whieh 
have no vooali^ whatever, can be called aemivouHU^ it ia imm)8sibU to see.'* 
— Stements of K Gram,, p. 8. This remark must have originated in some 
wrong notion of what vocality is. Again, it ia forgotten l^at not ^* sounds." 
but letters, are by the definition made semivowels. If there is any error in 
reg^arding a hiss as half a voice, or in calling "/, «, or e soft" a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself is answerable for it, as may be seen in the twentieth chap- 
tor of his Poetics. But S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only by denying all vocality to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the nature of" anbvocM^ in both of his examples of a mute; namely in ^ 
hard and d, or the corresponding Greek letters. See *' Table of Elementary 
Sounds," in Greeners Elements, edition of 1853 ; wherein our sibilant « is 
blnnderingly stereotyped as bein^ an element of two or three different sorts, 
and as having v for its '^ correlaUve.^^ 

Obb. 9. — ^By an improper recognition of sounds for letters, and of combi- 
nations for simples, some authors absurdly reckon the consonants alone to be 
more numerous than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Bev. Dr. Mondeville : " A consonant is a letter which, as the name implies, 
cannot be sounded without the' aid of a vowel. The consonants are b, e, d, 
f, ffyh, i,J, h, I, mjn,p, q, r, #, t, v, tB, x, y,g; to which must be added ^ 
ch, sh, zh, wh, ng: being plainly elementary sounds, and as such belonging to 
the alphaoet, though not formally included in it." — Oouree of Beading, p. 18. 

Obs. 10.— The distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvious and easv enough j and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
when not pure, but combined, it is often very difficult and arbitrary. Some 
few of our grammarians have long taught that to and^, as well as a, e, i, o, 
u, are always vowels. The most common doctrine is, that w and y are some- 
times vowels and sometimes consonants, and that a, e, i, c, and u, are always 
vowels. But, the sound of initial w bein^ thought to be sometimes hoard in 
«, likewise in o, and the sound of initial y sometimes in d, or i, or u, some 
writers have recognized one ; some, two ; some, three ; and a few, all four, 
of these letters^ as well as w and y, as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
making a vast diversity of teaching concerning the classification of the six — 
a diversity which also extends itself equally mto each of the new schemes 
of elements remarked upon above. 

Obs. 11. — Dr. Lowth, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and his 
copier, Jones, represent a. e, i, o, «, w, and y as being invariably vowels, and 
as having no sounds peculiar to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
simple the division or the letters, but it j?reatly swells the number of diph- 
thongs, shows not why the initial tvory follows a vowel without hiatus, and 
accounts not for the use of a, in preference to a», before nouns beginning 
with wory: as, a waU, a yard ; not an waU, ati yard* 

Obs. 12.— Dr. Webster, in his great American Dictionary, says, "J" is 
sometimes used as a consonant." — Introd., p. Ixxviii. Concerning a, e, », o, u, 
and w, he appears to agree with Lowth, and the others alK>ve named. 
Fisher, a London grammarian of the last century, treated w as bein^ always 
a eoMonant, and y as being sometimes such. Brightland, Johnson, Murray, 
Walker, Ward Wells, Worcester, and others,— a maiority of those who treat 
of the letters^-— maintain the division which I have adopted above. 

Obs. 13. — ur, Mandeville says. " /, y, and w, are sometimes consonants.'* 
— Ocntrae ^ Eeadingj p. 9. Dr. Pinneo, uttering a strange solecism, and am- 
biguity of construction, says, " All the letters of the alphabet, except the 
▼owels, and sometimes t, u, w, and y, are consonants." — Analytical Gram., 
Stereotype Edition of 1858, p. 7. L. T. Covell says, " All, except «, may be 
consonants."— J9w«r^ of K Gram.^ p. 16. 

Obs. 14.— Sheridan and Jones divide the consonants into mutes and semi- 
vowels, then subdivide the mutes into ^^pure and impure,'''' and the semi- 
vowels into " vocal and aspirated,'''' In Heu of this, some, among whom are 
Henies and Bicknell, divide the consonants into three sorts, '■^ half vowels, 
asniratet, and muies.^^ Msny^ divide them into IcUdals, dentals, lingmls, pala^ 
tats, and nasals ; classes which refer to the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and 
nose, M the effective organs of their ntteranee. 
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OiM. 16. — Certain consonants or consonantal sonnds are often distinguished 
in pairs, by way of contrast witii eacli other, the one beinff calfed jlat and 
tbe other »ha/rp : as, h and^ / d and t; a hard and h ; j and cA ; v and// th 
flat and ih sharp; e and sharp 8 ; s^ and «A. These, with reference to each 
other, are sometimes termed oorrtiatwet or eoffnatea. 

m. POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 

The powers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating thought independently of sound. 

The vov^d sounds which form the basis of ther English 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly- 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, ate, at, ah, all, etly 
eUy iskj iUy oldj on^ ooze, use^ us, and that of u in bulL 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of these 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
ay, oil, out, owl; and all of them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions of the lips 
and tongue, which will severally convert them into 
other terms in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of words by an// as, 
faie, fat, far, fallj feel, fell, file, fill, fold, fond, fool, fuse^ 
fuss, full. Again, into as many more with ap ; as, pate^ 
pat, par, pall, peely pell^ pile, pill, pole, pond, pooly pule^ 
purl, pull 

The simple consonant sounds in English are twenty- 
two : they are marked by h, d,f, g hard, h, h, I, m, n, ng^ 
p, r, s, sh, t, ih sharp, ih flat, v, w, y, 2?, and sA. But zh 
is written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
s in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words : buy, die, fie, guy, high, hie, lie, my, nigh, eying^ 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, tiiy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again: most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable ; as in bibber, diddk^ 
fifty f 9W^i high-hung, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing, 
pippin, mirror, hissest, flesh-brush, tittle, ffiinketh, thither, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision. 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 
millions. But those clusters which are unpronounce- 
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able, are useless. Of sucli as may be easily uttered, 
there are more than enough for all the purposes of use- 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
variety of oral and written signs, as may suffice to ex- 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of all 
men in all ages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1.— DiffeTent vowel sounds are produced by opeoing the montli dif^ 
ferently, and placing the tongue in a peculiar manner for each ; but tho 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or time, and still utter the same vowel 
power, 

Obs. 2, — ^Eachofthe vowel sounds may be variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the restore seldom, if «ver, used 
«lone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily learn to utter them 
all, separately, according to the foregoing series. Let us note them as 
Plainly as possible: eigh- &, ah, awe, eh, 6, eye, i, oh, ^, oo, yew, ft, A. 
Thus the eight long sounds, ^h, ah, awe^ sh, eye^ 4>k, ooh, yevo^ are, or may 
be words; but the six less vocal, ealled the short vowel sounds, as in ab^ tt^ 
i^ od, lUyiyidj are commonly heard only in connexion witlt conysnants ; ex- 
<;ept the first, which is perhaps the most frequent -sound of the vowel A or 
« — ^a sound sometimes given to thegwi^Cy perhaps ttiost^nerally; as ia 
the phrase, " twice A day." 

Obs. &. — With las, the consonants J and X represent, notwmple, but com- 
plex sounds: hence they are never doubled, J is equivalent to <fc»i ; and 
X, either to i» or to ^. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
begins none. To the initial X of foreign words, we always give the simpls 
«ound of Z: as in J^emsety xebec 

Obs. 4. — ^The consonants and Q have no sounds pccaliar to themselves. 
<^ has always the power of jb, and is constantly fbllowed b^ u and some 
vowel or two more m the «ame syllable : as in quahe^ ^guetL quU, quoit, C is 
bard, like h, befdfe tf, o, and u ; ^jud bo% like «, before «, «, and y.: thus the 
syllables -at, ce, «», C9, cUj ey, ate pronounced ka, ««, ei, ko, Jdu, sy. S before 
€ preserves the £»rmer sound, but •coalesces with the latter: hence the sylla- 
bles, sea^ «K, «», «(^, 9cu^ «cy^ are sounded ska^ ««, si, ikoyshu^ ty. Ce and d 
have sometimes the sound of «A ; as in catan^ wciaL Uh commonly repre- 
sents the sound ^Uh ; as vi4ihw*^ 

Ojbb. 5.--G, as well as C. has different eottnds before different vowels. Qc 
IB always hard, or guttural, befdte «, o, «nd u ; and ^neraUy soft, like^', be- 
fore 0, t, oTf: thus the syllables, ^, g^^ gi, go^ gu, gy^ are pronounced g<3t^ . 

Obs. 6.--The imperfections of the English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its reformation have successively 
appeared and disappeared witliout effecting the purpose Of «ny one of their 
authors. It has been thought that there ought to be one character, and only 
one, for each simple sound in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
several elemental sounds whieh we use, our orthoei^ists have arrived at a 
remarkable diversity of conclusions. Bicknoll, copying Mar^^s Physico- 
Orammatical Essay, says, "The simple soimds," originally necessaiy to 
speech, ** were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by the 
^t men they were determined to no more than ^ as some suppose ; as 
•there, fifteen or twenty ; it is however certain that mankind m general 
fiever esuxed itoenty simplesounds ; and of these onlyjhe are reckoned strictly 
•uch." — BickneU's Gram., Part ii, p. 4. 

Obs. 7. — ^The number of oral elements is differently reekoned- h;y our 
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critin, because ther do not agree amoo^ themselves concerning the identity 
or the Bunplicity. tne sameness or the sm rleness, of some of the soauds hi 
question ; and also because it is the practice of all, or nearly all, to admit as 
elementary some sounds which differ from each other only in length or shorts 
nens, and some which are not conceived to be entirely simple in themselves. 
The circumstances of the case seem to make it imposnible to find OMt/or a 
ctrlamty what would be a perfect alphabet for our tongue. 

Obs, 8.— Sheridan, takine % and u for diphthongs, A for " no letter," and 
the power of A for no soundj made the elements of his oratory twenty-eight. 
Jones followed him implicitlv, saving, ** The number of simple sounds in 
our tongue is tiDenty-eiffht, 9 Vowelis, and 19 Consonants. H is no letter, but 
merely a mark of aspu-ation.^' — FrotodicU Oram., p. xiv. BoUes says, " The 
iiunil>er of simple vowel and consonant sounds in our tongue is twent^ • 
eight, and one pure aspiration A, making in all twenty-nine." — Octavo JWct., 
JfUrod.y p. 9. Walker recognized several more ; but I know not whether he 
has anywhere told us how many there are, 

Obs. 9. — Lindley Murray enumerates at first thirty-dx well known sounds, 
and the same thirty-six that are given in the main text above ; but he after- 
wards, contradicting certain teachings of his 8pelling-Book, acknowledges 
one more, making thirty-seven — the third sound of e — '* An obscure and 
scarcely perceptible sound : as in open, lucre, participle^ — Gram,, p. 11. 
Comstock, who does not admit the obscure e, says, " There are thirty-eigJU 
dements in the English alphabet, and * * * a deficiency of Imehe Utters?'* 
— Elocution, p. 19. Wells, deducting C, Q, and X, says, ** The remainin|^ 
twenty-three letters are employed to represent about forty elementary sounds." 
Schoot Gram,, llrSth Th., p. 42. His first edition stated the number of 
sounds to be ^^ forty-one:'^--?, 86. 

Obs. 10,— For the sake of the general principle, which we always regard 
in writing, a principle of universd grammar, as old at least as the writing* 
of Aristotle, that there can be no syllable without a votpel, or vMhout some 
vowel power. 1 am inclined to teach, with Brightland, Dr. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray, and otners, that, in English, as in French, there is given to the vowel e, 
in some unaccented syllables a certain very obscure sound, which approaches, 
but amounts not to an absolute suppression, though it is commonly so re- 
garded by the writers of our dictionaries. See Murrav^s examples above- 
If the e in ^^open*^ or able be supposed to have some Mnk sound, the oral 
elements of our language may be reckoned thirty-seven, 

Obs. 11.— It is a^o a general principle, necessarily following from this, 
that, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remains, of such syllable, falls to another vowel, and becomes 
part of another syllable: thus Cowper, in the phrase ^^ ^ Us detp'rate,''^ re- 
duces five syllables to three. But Wells, in arguing against the common 
definition of a consonant, says, *^ We have many syllables in which the 
vowel, though written, is not heard at aU in pronunciation, as in the words 
taken, burdened, which are pronounced tak-n, burdr-nd?^ And he adds, 
*' There are instances, also, in which a consonant is sounded as a distinct syl- 
lable, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words chasrm, 
rhvth-m.^^ — School Gra/m., p. 81. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
culcates error; for (^uism. rhyihm, or even chasm^d, is only a monosyllable, and 
to call a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

^^ ^ IV. FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the Englist language, the Roman characters are 
generally employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
fiionally, the ©lir ©nglisi). In writing^ we "use the 
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The letters have severally two forms, by which they 
are distingitished as capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitals are used for the sake of eminence and distinctiony' 

BUZJES FOB THE USE OF CAPITALS, 
RULE I. TTTLBS OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles begin with capitals, and 
the other letters are small ; as, '^ Pope's Essay on Man." 

RULE n. FIRST WORDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

RULE m. NAMES OF DEHT. 

An names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, God^ 
Jehovah, ike Almighty, the Supreme Being. 

^ RULE rV. ^PROPER NAMES. — J-^ 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as, Chief Justice Hale, 
William, London, the Park, the Albion, the Spectator, the 
Thames. 

RULE V. OBJECTS PERSONIFIED. 

' The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
•triotly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, ^ 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come." 

RULE VI. ^WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived from pf oper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian, Grecian, Boman. 

RULE Vn. ^I AND O. 

The words /and O should always be capitals; as, " Out of 
tha depths have /cried unto thee, Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1.^ 

.-^X^ RULE Vm. IN POETRY. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
but one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a 
^pital; as, 

^^ Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden l^^i^^j^yj^ope. 
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BULB IX. ^BZAMPLBS, ETC. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, 
should begin with a capital ; as, ^' Remember this maxim : 
* Know thysel£' " — " Virgil says, ' Labour conquers all things.' ^ 

RULE X. CHIEF WORDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. . 



CHAPTEB IL— OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
sound, and is either a word or a part of a word. ; as, a, 
an, ant 

In every word tbere are as many syllables as there 
are distinct sounds ; as, gram-ma ri-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a TnonosyUalle ; a 
word of two syllables, a dtsayUable ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trissyUahU; and a word of four or more sylla- 
bles, a polysyllable. ] 

,>N^ DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A proper diphthong^ is a diphthong in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in haf. 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
as, eau in beau, iew in view. 

A proper triphthong, is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, tioy in biu>y. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty, 
iou in anodous. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to ob- 
serve, as fiur as practicable, the following rules. ,^ 
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RULE I. C0N80NAHTS. 

Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or 
diphUiongs whioh they modify in utterance ; as, ap-c^-iohi-coL 

RULE II. ^VOWBLS. 

Two vowels, coming together, ifthey make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-nl 

RULE III. TBRMINATIONB, 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
be separated from the radical words to which they have been 
added ; as, harm-less^ great-ly^ corirnect-ed. 

RULE 17. ^PREFIXES. 

Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
out-ridey up-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus re-create and reoreate 
are words of different iniport. 

RULE v.— COMPOXTNDS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-where. 

RULE VI. KLINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTEE m.— OF WOEDS. 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or written 
as the sign of some idea, or of some manner of thought 

SPECIES AND PIGUEE OF WOEDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative^ and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species; the laW«r, lAi^ir figure. 

A. primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ great^ connect 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler word* in the language; as, harmless^ greatly ^ con-' 
nectedf disconnect, uncormected. 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
composea of other words ; as, watch^ man, never y the, less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchmxm, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, book- 
seller, schoolm^aster : others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the nyphen ; as, glass- 
house, negro-merchant. 

BULE8 FOB THE FK^XIBE OF WORDS. 
BULB I. COMPOUNDS. 

Words regularly or analogically united, and commonly 
known as forming a compound, should never be needlessly 
broken apart. 

RULE II. SIMPLES. 

When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to be avoided. 

RULE ra. THE SENSE. 

Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, must be joined 
together or written separately, as the sense and construction 
may happen to require. 

RULE IV. ^ELLIPSES. 

When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 
tence, none of them should be split to make an ellipsis of half 
a word. 

RULE V. ^THB HYPHEN. 

WTien the parts of a compound do not folly coalesce, as to- 
day, to-night^ to-morrow ; or when each retains its original 
accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one that 
is movable, ss Jlrst-born, hanger-on, laughter-loving, the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

% 

RULE VI. ^NO HYPHEN. 

When a compound has but one accented syllable in pro- 
nunciation, as watchword, statesman, gentleman, and the parts 
are such as admit of a complete coalescence, no hyphen should 
be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTER rv.— OF SPELUNG. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their proper 
letters. 

Ob8. — This important art is to be ao(;[nired rather by means of the spelling- 
book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the study of 
"written rules. The orthography of our language is attended with much un- 
certainty and perplexity: many words are variously spelled by the best 
scholars, and many others are not usually written acooraing to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant of the orthography of such words aa 
are uniformly spelled and frequently used, i^justly considered disgraceful. 
The following rules may prevent some embairassment, ao^ thus be of serv- 
ioe to thoee who wish to be accurate. 

SUZES FOB SPELZma. 
RULE I. — ^FINAL F, L, OR S. 

Monosyllables ending in /, Z, or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staffs mill, pass : ex- 
cept three in f— clef, if, of; four in / — bul, nul, sal, sol ; and 
eleven in s — as, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, thus, pus. 

RULE II. OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/, I, or s, do not 
double the final letter : except abb, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, 
burr, purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

RULE in. ^DOUBLINa. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
or by a vowel after qu, double their Bnal consonant before an 
additional syllable tiiat begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber; 
permit, permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting. 

Exc. — X final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 

RULE rV. — ^NO DOUBLINQ. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single 
▼owel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toiling; 
insit, visited ; general, generalize. 

Exc. — But / and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accenteid : as, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed. 

RULE V. ^RETAINING. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve it double 
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before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
lettei 88 in the following derivatives : seeing ^ hlUsfuij oddly ^ 
hilly ^ stiffnesis, illnessy smallness, carelessness, agreement, agree- 
%hle, 

Exo. — The irregular words, fled, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, 9pilt, 
nhcdt, wilt, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pwiiiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

RULE VI. — FINALE »• 

The final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
before an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
rate^ ratable ; force,foT€ihle/; rave:; raving ; efge, eyeing. 

Exc. — Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before able or 
ous, to preserve the soft sounds of c and g : aa, peace, peace' 
able ; change, changeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

BULK Vn. ^FINAL E. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional tetraination begimiing with a consonant : as,/?afe, 
paleness; lodge, lodgement 

Exc. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sonietimes 
omitted; as, true, truly ; awe, awful: and sometimes retained ; 
as, rue, ruefid; shoe, shoeless. 

RULE VIII. FINAL T. 

The final y of a primitive wcrd, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as^ 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity , pitied, pities^ 
pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exc. — Before ing, y k^retained to prevent the doubling of 
f ; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Kule 6th, change % into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying. 

Obs. — When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed : as, day, dajfs; 
^iUley, vaUeyt ; mojiey, montyB ; monkey, monkeys. 

RULE IX. COMPOUNDS. 

Compomids generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which compose them ; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish. 

Exc. — In permanent compounds, the words ^?/ and all drop 
one I ; as, handful, careful, always, withal : in others, they re- 
tain both ; as, full-eyed, alt wise, save-all. 

Obs. — Other words ending in K, sometimes improperly drop one I, when 
taken into composition ; as, miscal, downhU. This excision is reprehensible, 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and because both letters are neces- 
sary to preserve the sound, and show the derivation of the compound. 
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Where is the consistency of writing, r«5aZZ, miaoalj — inthraU, hethrai, — wind- 
/dUj down/dl. — laysially thumbstal, — voaUnaU^ oveffalj—^nolehiUy dunohU^ — 
windmiUy twunl, — dodpoUj enrol f [See Johiuson^s Bictionaryi first Ameri- 
can ed. 4to.] 



CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 



LB8BON t.~^XNIBAI. IXmBIOIT. 



What is I^lish Grammar I 
How is it aivided ? 
Of what does Orthogrraphy treat t 
Of what does Etymology treat ? 
Of what does Syntax treat? 
Of what does Prosody treat t 

QUESTIONS OIT ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LESSON n.— UETZXBS. 

Of what does Orthography treat! 

What is a ZetUr f 

What is an elementary sound of a word! 

What name is given to the sound of a letter! and what epithet, to a lettei 

not sounded f 
How many letcers are there in English? and how manysoxmda d* they 

represent? 
In -vniat does a knowledge of the letters consist ? 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the same? 
What different sorts of types, or letters, are used in English! 
What are the names of the letters in English? 
Which of the letters name themselves ! and which do not ! 
What are the names of all in both numbers, singular and plural ! 

LISBON jn. — CLASSES OE LSTTEBB. 

Into what general classes are the letters divided! 

What is a vowel? 

What is a consonant ? 

What letters are vowels ? and what, consonants ? 

When are to and y consonants ? and when vowels! 

How are the consonants divided ! 

What is a semivowel! 

What is a mute ! 

What letters are semivowels! and wluch of these are aspirates! 

What letters are called liquids, and why ? 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes ! 

LBBSQN IV.— POWXBS, OB SOUNDS. 

What IB meant, when we speak of " the powere of the letters T* 

In what series of short words are heard our chief vowel sounds! 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables! 

Can you form a word from each by means of an// 

Will you form an other such series with ap / 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in English ! 

In what series of words may all these soupds be heard ? 

In what series of words is each of them heard more than onoe ! 

l>o our letters admit of combinations enough ? 

Wbttt do we diBiive from these elements of language! 
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LBGSON T.^TOBMB OF THS LXTTERS. 

What is said of the employment of the several styles of letters in English f 
What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters f 
What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used ? 
How many rules for capitals are given! and what are their heads 
What says Rule Ist of titles of hooks f— 'Rule 2d of^«^ tcords /— Sule 8d of 
names of Dmty f—Rvile 4th of proper names f—Kuie 6th of objects person^ 
Jiedf—Kule 6th of words derived f— Bule 7th of / and Of'-Rvile Bth of 
jpoetry /—Bole 9th of examples^ &o, f— Rule 10th of ehiff words f 

JiEBBON TL— gyTJ.A1ll.1W. 

Whatisasvllablef 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear t 

What is a word of one syllable called !— a word of two f — of three !— of fonr 

or more ? 
What is a diphthong f 

What is a proper diphthong f— «n improper diphthong t 
What is a triphthong t 

What is a proper triphthong f — an improper triphthong! 
What chiefly directs ns in cuviding words into syllables! 
How many rules of syllabication are ffiveu ! and what are their heads ! 
What says Bule 1st of consonants f—U\i\A 2d of fxnM2«/— Bule 8d ofterminor- 

^ioiM /—Bule 4th of preJiaesf—B.J3l% 6th of eofnpowidsf~^B,\]\^ 6th of Mn«» 

fuUt 

UBBON VIL — ^WOBDS. 

Whet is award! 

How are words distinguished in regard to species and flgare ! 
What is a primitive word! 
What is a derivative word ! 
What is a simple word ! 
What is a compound word ! 
How do permanent compounds diifer firom others ! 
How many are the rules for the figure of words ? and what, their heads ! 
What says Bule 1st of compounds f —'Rule 2d of simples f—RyjX^ 8d ot the 
sense /—Bule 4th of dUpses-t-^RviiA 6th of (he hyphen /— Bule 6th of using 



^^ LESSON VnL— SPKLLINQ. 

What is iweSin^f 

How is this art to be acquired ! 

How many rules for spelling are there ! and what are their heads ? 

What says Bule Ist of Jmalf, I, or »/— Bule 2d of other finals T—'RvXq 8d of 

the dcMing of consonants !-'Bule 4th aaainst the doubling of consonants ! 

—Bule 6th of retaining f—RMlQ 6th of final ef—R\}\A 7th of final ef-^ 

Bule 8th of final y /—Bule 9th of eon^xmnds / 



CHAPTEE VI.— FOR WEITINa. 

JEXESCISES m OBTHOGBAPffY. 

^.. ' [Spelling is to be taught by example, rather than by rule. For oral ex«rclfes 
in this branch of learning, a spelling-book or vocabulary should be employed. The 
following examples of felse orthography are inserted, that they may be corrected by 
the pupil intoniUng. They are selected with direct reference to the rules; which 
are at first indicated by figures. For it is evident, tliat exercises of this kind, without 
express rales for their correction, would rather perplex than instruct the learner; 
and that his ability to correct them without reference to the rules, must presuppose 
such knowledge as would render tiksm useless. 
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EXERCISE I.— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the english 
language, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb's 
english synonym es, "Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
of parley. 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateful heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker ? shall he not 
fear the omnipotent?, shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one? — 'The fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
Persians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greece. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
before habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to have killed the nemean lion, the ei^- 
manthian boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
"birds. The christian religion has brought all mythologio stories 
And milesian fables into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
all these are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or 
love as i do.— o wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
o father Micipsa ! 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

9. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember thi3 
maxim : '' it is the second blow that makes the battle." 

EXERCISE n.— CAPITALS. 

* tihie and i will challenge any other two,' said philip. — 
*thus,' said diogenes, *do i trample on^the pride of plato.' — 
* true,' replied plato ; * but is it not with the greater pride of 
diogenes V 

the father in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
words : ' o excellent scipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the theban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, " say to thy brethren, * do thi*— 
lade your beasts, and go to the land ofcxnaau^eao/^^^^i^ 
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who is she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, trips 
over yonder plain ? her name is health : she is the daughter of 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only events related 
of the immediate family of adam, after his fall. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
how just his hopes, let Swedish charles decide. 

in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the voice of god among the trees. 

EXERaSE m.— SYLLABLES. 

1. Correct Murray's division of the following words: " ci- 
vil, co-lour, eo-py, da-mask, do-zen, e-ver, fea-ther, ga-ther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mea-dow, ne-ver, o-range, pu-nish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel,' ti-mid, whi-ther; — ^be-ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
le-ve-ret, li-be-ral, se-ve-raJ ; — ^mi-se-ra-ble, to-le-ra-ble, e-pi-d^ 
mic, pa-ra-ly-tic ; — a-ca-de-mi-c&l, cha-rac-te-ris-tic, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-aL" — Murray's Spelling-Booh. 

2. Correct Webster's division of the following words : 
" oy-er, fol-io, gen-ial, gen-ius, junior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — am- 
bro-sia, par-hel-ion, con-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-cience,. 
pe-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i-ty, pe-cun4a-ry ; — an-nun-ciate^ 
e-nun-ciate, ap-pre-ciate, as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-^iate^ 
eub-stan-tiate." — Webster'' s Spelling-BooJcs, 

3. Correct Cobb's division of the following words : " dres- 
ser, has-ty^ pas-try^ sei-zure, rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam-per, 
han-dy, dros-sy, glos-sy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
weigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-sy, swar-thy." — Cobh^s Standard SpelU 
ing-Book. And these : '^ eas-tem^ full-y, pull-et, rill-et, scan-ty, 
nee-dy." — Webster,- Also these: " woo-dy, stor-my, eloM-dy, 
ex-al-ted, at-ten-dance." — Murray, 

4. Divide the following words into their proper syllables t 
adit, ado, adprn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, be^speak^ 
bestow, between, bifold, encroach, incrust, foreknow, forestall, 
fi)rswear, mishear, mistell, misyoke, outrap, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiled, unrepaid, unresting, underbid, underanged, 
uphand, upholder, uprouse, withal. 

5. Divide the following compounds into syllables : England, 
anthill, cowslip, &.rei?f€^ll„ foresail, foretop, ho^gshef^, ligmeward, 
sandstone, forever, huBbaQdman, painstaker. 
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EXERCISE IV.— FIGURE OF WORDS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 
The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it. 
The old fashioned are apt tp think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 

A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man. 

2. An ill-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good-luck of prosperous transgressors. 

St. Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-fables. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's-gifts brighten many a face on new-year's day. 

3. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stones. 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manufactured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettle are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambips. 
Most, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women* 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redhot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Timehonoured custom may be souldestroying folly. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in «lavemerchants ? 

6. A good pay-master is always a man of some fore-thoughtu 
The glory of the common-wealth is the states-man's boast. 
Bain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolved in sky-water. 

EXERCISE v.— SPELLING. 

1. Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Good men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, iff thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 
To er is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 

3. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 
Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 
Contempt leaves a deepper scar than anger. 

Of iJI tame animals the flatterrer is the most misohievoui^ 
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5. *6malness with talness makes the figure too slender. 
Heedlesness is always in danger of enabarrasment. 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention^ but inquirey. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvment of it. 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success. 

8. Nothing essential to happ3mess is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance. 
Before thou denyest a favour, consider the request. 

9. Good-wil is a more powerful motive than constraint. 
A wel-spent day prepares us for sweet repose. 

The path of &me is altogether an uphil road. 

EXERCISE VI.— SPELLING. 

1. He is tal enough who walks uprightly. 
Repetition makes smal transgressions great. 
Religion regulates the wil and affections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. 
The whole journey of life is besett with foes. 

3. Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to success. 

Very fruitful trees often need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteen\ by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, fortifies, and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time. 

5. Blesed is he whose transgresion is forgiven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thy undertakings, ponder the motive and the end* 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment. 
He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallies are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. Gold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A cascade, or water&l, is a charming object in soenery. 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the slothfull. 
Tuition is lost on idlers and numbsouls. 

EXERCISE VII.— SPELLING. 

1. He that soofi at the crooked, should beware of stooping. 
Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint. 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gros vices. 

2. To remitt a wrong, leaves the offender in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits you have confered. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you have ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincement. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the fooUish. 

To reason with the angry, is like whisperring to the deaf. 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world have many worshippers. 

5. Crosness has more subjects than admirers. 
Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armour-bearer. 

6. Many things are chiefJy valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable. 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastisment. 

By sel^xamination, we discover the lodgments of sin. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
Without fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

EXERCISE Vffl.— SPELLING. 

Fiction may softren, without improveing the heart. 
Affectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bud. 
A oovettous person is always in want. 
Fashion is compareable to an ignisfatuus. 
Fair appearances som times cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with flatterry. 
Never utter a &Ishood even for truth's sake. 
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Medicines should be administerred with caution.^ 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as sillyly as the bird in the net 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injuryes. 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivly. 
Difficulties are often increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief often entrapp themselves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps' clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is its own paymaster. 

EXERCISE IX.— SPELLING. 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 
Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain. 
Let your own unbiassed judgment determine. 
A knave can often undersel his honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 
Levellers are generally the dupes of designning m^n. 
Rewards are for those who have fuUfiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties 1 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 
The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not. 
Double-deelers are seldom long in favour. 
The characters of the crosrow haVe wrought wonders. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man's natural birthrite. 
There, wi-apt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
The birds frame to thy song, their chearfull cherupping. 
There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 
Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every day« 
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The soul of the slothfull, does but drowse in his body. 

What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres ? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

The muskittoes -will make you as spoted as a samon-trouk 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-lived vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

* These are villanous creatures,' says a blokheded boy. 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest ; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest 
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PART 11. 

ETTMOLO GT. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 



CHAPTER L— THE PAETS OP SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
* junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word the^ an^ or a, which we put 
befoj^ nouns to limit their signification : as, jf%^^air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
Xjhat can be known or mentioned^ as, George, York, Tnan^ 
apphy truth. 

8. The Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man; a new 
book. You two are diligent 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead oT a noun : as, 
The b<fy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns ikem well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Yerb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he 
acted upon : as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; I lave, thou 
iovest, he loves. > I 
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6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ d, or erf, 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rwfe, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. ruled, 3. having ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner: as. They are now here, 
studying very diligenily, 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
sentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
because you are good." — L. Murray. 

9. The Preposition. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind; as^ 
Oh/ alas/ ah/ poh/ pshaw/ avaunt/ 



A PARSING. 

Parsing is the resolving or explaining of a sentence, 
or of some related word or words, according to the 
definitions and rules of grammar. - 

A perfect definition of any thing or class of things is 
such a description of it, as distinguishes that entire thing 
or class from every thing else, \>j briefly telling whit it 
is 
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A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, 
by which custom regulates and prescribes the right use 
of language. 

A praads is a method of exercise, or a form of gram- 
matical resolution, showing the learner how to proceed. 
The word is Greek, and literally signifies action, doing, 
practice, oi formal use. 

An eocample is a particular instance or model, serving 
' to prove or illustrate some given proposition or truth. 

An exercise is some technical performance required of 
the learner in order to test his knowledge or skill by 
use. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXlS I. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the First Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — merely to dis- 
Unguish and define the different parts cf speech. 

The definitions to be given in the First Praxis are one, and only 
one^Jbr each word, or part of speech. Thus: — 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

"The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly performa 

the labour required of him." ** 

The IS an article. 

l.** An artide is the word the, an, or a, which we put before nouns to 
limit their signification. 
PaUetU is an adjective. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or prononn, and geno- 
rallj expresses quality. 
Ox^BSL noun. 

1. A nonn is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can bo 
known or mentioned. 
Submits is a. verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies toheyto act, or io he acted upon. 
Toia& preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of different 
things or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
a noun or a pronoun. 

* ^^ These definitions are numbered here, because each of them is*the first of a 
series now began. In class rehearsals, the pupils may be required to give the defini- 
tions in turn ; and, to prevent any from losing the place, it is impoitant that the num- 
bers be mentioned. When each member of the class has become sufficient! v familiar 
with the definitions, the exercise may be performed in a short way, tai^Mii these ex- 
planations. They ar«||^o be restA or repeated till faults disappear— or till the teacher 
is satisfied with the performance. . He may then save time, by commanding his claiia 
to proceed more briefly , making snch distinctions as are required in tlie praxis, but 
ceasing to explain the terms employed; that is, omUHng all the definitions^ for 6?'<?»- 
ity'8 ecike. This remark is applicable likewise to all the subsequent praxes of etymo- 
logical parsing. The method here chosen reduces the several praxes to a graduated 
Belies; draws a clear distinction between etymological parsing and syntactical ; uses 
fullness or brevity, as is most desirable at the time ; and, being at once both easier and 
more eflSsctive than any other, is better by all the difference between the two. 
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3%e 18 ED article. 

1. An article is the word i%«, on, or a, which we put before noims to 
limit their Bignifioation. 
Tobe is ft nonn. 

1. A nonn is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 
known or mentioned. 
.And IB a conjunction. 

1. A oomnnction is a word used to connect words or sentenoes in 
construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so oon- 
nected. 
JfeeHy is an adverb. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, on adjective, 
or an other adverb ; and generally expresses time, place, degree, 
or manner. 
J^erfomu is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, ortole acted upon. 
The is an article. 

1. An article is the word the, an, or a, which we put before nouns to 
limit their signification. 
Xabour is a noun. 

1. A nonn is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 
known or mentioned. 
Mtguvrtd is a participle. 

1. A participle is a word derived ftom a verb, participaling the 
properties of a verb and an adjective ; and is generally formed 
by adding ing^ d^ or ed» to the verb. 
^is a prex>osition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of different 
things or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
a nonn or a pronoun. 
JStm is a pronoun. 

X. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

LBSSON I. 

The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant flowers. . 

A peach, an apple, a pear, or an orange, is delicious. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects., 
^Ttfan IS the noblest work of creation, 
"^rhe eagle has a strong and piercing eye. , 

V The swallow builds her tfest of inud, and lines it with soft 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western 
sky. 

LESSoir n. 

jCandour, sincerity, and truth, are amiable qualities. 
-^Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. — Blair^ 

Injuries retaliated in anger, excite resentment in return. 
^ All that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy. — BUdr. 

Industry is needful in every condition of life : the price of 
all improvement is labour. 
' SloUi enfeebles equally the bodily and tJie mental^powers. 
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It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon us a 
deluge of crimes and evils. — Blair. 

LESSON m. 

An idle, mischievous, and disobedient pupil disgraces him.- 
0elf, dishonours his parents, and displeases his teacher. 
Alas ! that such examples are sometimes found ! 
O Virtue ! how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards ! 

/ Pleasure's call attention wins, 
Hear it often as we may ; 
New as ever seem our sins, 
Though committed every day. 

O ! then, ere the turf or tomb 

Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction ! come, 

Make us learn that we must die. — CowpeTm 



< CHAPTER IL— OP ARTICLES. 

An Article is the word ilie^ an, or a, which we ptit 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, The air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following word begins with a vowel sound; as, Afb 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. — A is 
used whenever the following word begins with a consonant 
sound; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and y, even when ex- 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite, 

L The definite article is the, which denotes some par- 
ticular thing or things ; as, Tne boy, the oranges. 

n. The indefijnite article is an or a, which denotes one 
thing of a kind,- but not any particular one ; as, A boy, 
an orarige. /\ 

Obs. 1.— The English articles have no grammatical modifications ; they/AFo 
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not varied hj nnmbers, gendera. and cases, as are those of some other lan- 
guages. In respect to class, eacn is sui generis, 

Obs. 2. — A common noun without an article or other word to limit its sig- 
nification, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, " A candid temper la 
proper for man ; that is, for aU mankmd,''^ — Murray, "* 



CHAPTER in.— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, Oeorge^ Yorh^ man^ 
apphj truth, 

Obs. 1. — All words and signs taken tecTinicaUy^ (that is, independently of 
their meaning, and merely as things spoken or,) are nouns; or, rather, are 
things read and construed as nouns ; as, " C^ is a personal pronoun." — Myr- 
ray. " Th has two sounds." — Id, " Control is prohably contracted from 
counterroUy — Ordbb, " Without one if or huV^—Coivper, " A is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great A^ — Todd's Johnson. " Formerly «p was cast in 
a piece, as sVs are now." — ITist, of Prinivng^ 1770, 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe the sense and use of each 
word, and class it accordingly: many words commonly belonging to other 
parts of speech, are occasionally used as nouns^ and must be parsed as such ; 
as, 1. " The Ancient of days.'^— J5?Afe. " Of the anoients:'— Swift. " For 
such impertinentsy — Steele* "He is an ignorant in it." — Id "To the 
nines.'*''— Bums. 2. " Or any he, the proudest' of thy sort." — ShaL " I am 
the happiest she in KenV— Steele. "The shes of Itsly.^'—Shah " The hes 
in birds." — Bacon. 3. " Avaunt all attitude, and stare^ and «tori5, theatric !" 
— O/toper. " A may^-be of mercy is insufficient." — Bridge, 4. * • For the pro- 
dttcing of real happiness." — Orabb. " Eeadi/ng, tvritiTig, and ciphering^ are 
indispensable to civilized man." 5. " An / erea/ter.^^— Addison. "** The dread 
of a hereafter,'^— Fuller. " The deep amen.'"—SGoU. " The whUe:'— Milton, 
6. " With harhy and whoop, and wild haUoo,^'' — Scott, " WiU cuts him short 
with a * What then P ''—Addison, 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; proper 
and common, 

I. A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, or people, or group ; as, Adam, Boston, the Hud- 
son, the Romans, the Azores, the Alps, 

II. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, 01 
class, of beings or things ; as,' Beast, bird, fish, insect,-^ 
creatures, persons, children. 

The particular classes, collective, abstract, and verbal or par^ 
ticipial, are usually included among common nouns. The 
imme of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun, or noun of multitude, is the name of 
many individuals together ; as. Council, meeting, committee, 
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2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular qnality 
considered apart from its substance ; as, Goodness^ hardness^ 
pride, /railty. * 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some actioa 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 
but employed as a noun : as, '* The triumphing of the wicked 
is short." — Job^ xx, 6. 

4. A thing m generis, 0- «•» of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itself^ without plurality in either the 
boun or the sort of thing ; as, CMvanism, music, geometry, 

Oiffl. 1. — The proper name of a person or place with an toticle prefixed, is 
ffenerally used as a common noun ; as. " He is ^ Oieero of his age,'* — ^that 
IS, ^ orator, *^ Many a fiery Alp,^^ — ^tnat is, tn&imtam : except when a com- 
mon noun is understood ; as, The [river] Hudson, — The [ship] Amity, — Thi 
treacherous [man] Judas, 

Obs. 2. — A common noun with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
tdmes becomes proper ; as. The Park, — Th^ Strand, 

Obs. 8.— The common name of a thing or quality personified often becomes 
proper ; as, " * My power,' said Reason, * is to advise, not to compel.' "-^ 
^chnsoru 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
Persons^ Numbers, Genders, and Oases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin 
guish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

0b8.— The distinction of persons is founded ob the different relataons 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It belongs to 
nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs : and to these it is always applied, either 
by peculiarity of form or construction, or by inference from the principles of 
concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents^ and verbs are like their sub- 
jects, in person. 

There are three persons ; the first, the second, and the 
third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker or 
writer ; as " I Paul have written it." 

The secoTid person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
the person addressed ; as, " Bohert, who did this ?" 

The third person is that which denotes the person or 
thing merely spoken of; as, "eTames loves his 6ooi.'^;i 

Obs. 1. — In lorUten language, the ^«^/>«r«on denotes the writer or author; 
and the second^ the reader or person addressed : except when the writer de- 
scribes not himself* but some one else, as uttering to an other the wordi 
which he records. 
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Obs. 2.— -The epeaker seldom refers to himself hy name, as the speaker ; 
consequently, mmM are rarely used in the first person ; and when tuey are, 
A pronovu is «saally prefixed to them. Hence some grammarians deny the 
£rst person to mount altogether; others ascribe it: and many are silent oa 
the subject. Analogy clearly requires it; as may be seen by the following 
examples: "^tfoi^mTroiasiEneas." — Virg. ** CalIopiiisr«j«MM»." — 7kr.Com, 
«pudlinem, '• ^ Paul, an apostle, <&c^ unto Timothy, my own son in the £uth«" 

Obs. 3. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself ia 
thejirit person, or to address his hearer or reader in the tecond, be speaks 
f>f both or either in the ikircL Thus Moses relates what Motet did, and Csesar 
records the aekiev^ments of Cmtar, So Jxida!h humbly beseeches Joseph : 
** Let ihy servant abide in stead of the lad a bondman to mtf hrd.^* — Cnsn,, 
jdiv, 33. And Abraham res-crently intercedes with God: ** Ohi let not th$ 
Lord be anery, «id I will «peak," — (^e»., xviw, 3©, 

Obs. 4h— Wlien inanimate things are spoken to, they «n pertonified: and 
their names are put in the second person, because hj the %ure the J^actft 
are tu^posed to be capable of hearing. 

NUMBEES. 

Num'bers, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish unity and plurality, 

Obs. — ^The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of one object, or of more. It belong to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and t» these it is always applied, -either by pecoiiarity of form, or by infer- 
tence ftom the priocipMs of concord. Pronouns an uke their ante<^ents, 
And verbs are like their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers^ tlxe ^mgulxxr and ihQ plural. 

The smgidar number is that which denotes but one ; 
ms, The boy learns. 

The plural nwrrAer is that which <ienotes more than 
one ; as, The boys learn. 

The plural number of muns is regularly formed by 
adding s ores to the singular : as, book^ books; box, boxes. 

Bulb I, — When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural is generally formed by adding 
4 only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, pen^ 
pens ; ^rape, grapes. 

Rule II. — But when the sound of s cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final «, and «t 
to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable: s^,page^ 
pages ; Jhx, foxes. 

Obs. 1. — ^English nouns ending m x> preceded by a oonsonant, add «f, but 
do not increase their nyllables: as, w^, woes ; hero, ^^''^^* ^*^i^y nagrott; 
oulato, potatoes ; muskiito, muskiU^es; octavo, octamet, Tne exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fuUv Anglicized; 
(thus ma jy write ixinbot, juntos, tolot, &G. Other nouns in o add s only; as, 
Yolioy/olwe ; bamboo, bamboot. The plural of Ueo is oomnaonly written ^mm, 
out some prefer twoes. 

Obs. 2. — Common nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
into i, and add et, without increase of syllables ; as, fy^ Jliet ; du^f ^>^ta» 
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Other nouns in y add s only: os, day^ days* mUey^ valleys. So likewise 
proper names ia v are Bomeliiiiod varied ; &>, Henry ^ the Henrys. 

Om. 8.— Tije ^Uowiue nouns in/, chiui^o / into^;, and cdd en^ for the 
plural; sheafs Umfy loaf. ottf. ikltfy ealf^ halfletj, shelf ^ self tsolf wharf: a?, 
shsaveSy leaves., &c. L\fe. lives; hn^'e^ knives; u^e^ wives; are similar. 
Stafma^es stacea: though the coinpounda ot'sUrfuie regular ; fL% Jla</staf\ 
Jla^^tafs, The greater number of nouns in / aad fc, are regular ; as, f^esy 
strifes, chiefsy grufs^ gu^fs^ &c. 

Uud. 4.— 'J^he following are still more irregular : man, men ; woman, too- 
men; chUI, children; broihery brethren [or Broilers'] ; fuot, fed ; ox, oxen; 
tooth, teeth; goose^ geese; louse, lice; m>ouse, mice; uie, dice ; penny, pence ; 
Dies, stamps^ andvenniesy coins, are regular. 

0b9. 5. — ^Many foreign nouns retain their originaT plural : as, arcanum^ 
arcana ; datumj data ,* erratum, errata ; effluvium, effluvia ; medium, media 
[or meaium^J ; minitUa, fninutice ; stratum, strata ; stamen, stamina ; genus, 
generet: genius, genii {jgeniuses, fur men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii; 
appendix, appendices \ot appendixes] ; calx, cakes; index, indices [or indexes] ; 
vortex, vortices; axis, axes; basis, bases: crisis, crises; thesis, theses ; anti- 
thesis, antitheses: diasresis. dioireses; ellipsis, ellipses; emphans, emphases; 
hypothesis, hypotheses; meickmorphosis, metamorphoses; auto',naton, automata; 
criterion, criteria [or criterionsX ; phenomenon, phcenomena ; cheruo, cherubim, ; 
seraph, seraphim; beau, beaux lor beaus]. 

Ob3. 6. — ^Some nouns (firom the nature of the things meant) have no plural ; 
as, gold, pride, meekness. 

Obs. 7. — ^Proper names of individvals, strictly used as such, have no plural. 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun becomes 
m some degree common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as, The 
Stuarts, — The Oaesars : so likewise when such nouns are used to denote char- 
acter; as, *^ IVie Aristotles, the TuUys, and the LioysJ*'' — Burgh. 

Obs. 8. — The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural ; 
and, except in a direct address, they are usually construed with the definite 
article: as,- The Greeks,— The Jeswta. 

Obs. 9. — When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 
compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; as. The 
Miss Mnoards. — The two Mr. Clarks. But a title not regarded as a part of 
one compound name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one ; as, 
Messrs. Lambert and Son, — The Lords CaUhorpe and Enikine,—The Lords. 
Bishops of Durham and St. David!* s, — The Lords Commissioners of Justiciary. 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no singular ; as, embers, ides, oats, scissors^ 
tonas, vsMfers, literati. 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, shs^, deer, vermin, 
swine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as sing«lfur, but more frcquenth, and more properly, 
as plural: alms, amends, pains, riches: ethics, mathematics, m^daphysics. 
optics, politics, pneumatics^ and other similar names of sciences. Bellows and 
gallows are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, " Let a gdUows be made." — 
Esther, v, l4. "The beUows are burned." — Jer., vi., 29 ;) but they have a 
regular plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fungus, isthmus, prospectus, and rebus, 
admit the r^ular plural. 

0r9. 12.— Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the 
principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the posscssiva 
case: as, Sing, father-in-law, Ylur. faihers-inHaw, Voas. father-in-iaw^s ; — 
Sing, court-martial, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. court-fnartiaVs. The Possess- 
ive plural of Huch nouns is never used. 

Obs. 13.-rCompounds ending in ftd, and all those in which the principal 
word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other nouns j as, 
Jiandfuls, spoonfuls, moutJfuls, fellow servants, man-servants, outpourings, 
ingatherings, doicnsittings. 

Obs. 14.— Nounfe of multitude, when taken collectively, generally admit 
the plural form; as, meeting, meetings: but when taken distributively. tiiey 
have a plural signification, without the form; as, ^* The Jury were divided." 

Obs. 16.— When other parts of speech become d^ji^^^ J^,^ig;^^^aat the 
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plnral, or form it regularly^ like common nonns of tlio same endings ; aa, 
** His afEain went on at sixes and sevens^ — ArbidhnoL ^^ borne rnutiieuiuti' 
cians have proposed to compute by (woes; otTierSj by fours: others^ by iwelvtsy 
— Churchill, " Three fourihs J nine tenths?'' — Id. " Timers takings and Uav 
ings." — Barton, " The yeas and nays,^"*— Newspaper, " The ays and ««#." 
^Ibid, '»The *«« and the <w*fe."— 7&«i. " His amfo and hi* or«."— ifbtt. 
♦« One of the buts.^^-^Fowls, " In riusing the mirth of stujndsJ'^-rSteeU, 

GENDERS. 

Genders, in grammar, are modifications iliat distin- 
guish objects in regard to sex. 

Obs. — ^The different genders are founded on the natural distinction of sex 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, they be- 
long only to nouns and pronouns : and to these they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as the 
nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine^ the feminine^ 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or 
aniitials of the male kind ; as, ma^, fatlier, king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman^ motlier, queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things that 
are neither male nor female ; as, peri^ ink, paper. . 

Obs. 1.— Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, cmsin^ 
firiendj newhhour^ j^rent^ person^ servant. The gender of these is usually 
aetermined by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
the unnecessary and improper term common gender, Murrayjustly observer. 
*' There is no such gender belonging to the laii^age. Tae business or 
parsing, can be effectually performed without having recourse to a common 
genderr The term is more useful, and less liable to objection, as applied to 
the learned languages ; but with us it is plainly a solecism. 

Obs. 2. — Generic names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
often virtually include botn sexes ; as, "Hast thou given the horse strenirth \ 
hast thou dothed his neck with thunder?" — " Doth the hawk fly by the wis- 
dom, and stretch her win^s toward the soutii ?'' — Job, These have been 
called epicene nouns — ^that is, supercommon: but they are to be parsed each 
according to the gender of the pronoun ^&ich is put for it. 

Obs. 8. — Those terms which are equallv applicable to both sexes, (if they 
are not expressly applied to females,) and those f>lurals which are known to 
include both sexes, should be called masculine in parsing ; for^ in all lan- 
guages, the masculine gender is considered the most worthy, and is generally 
•mployed when both sexes are included under one common term. 

Obs. 4. — The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, hachelor, maid ; hoy^ girl ; Irothery 
nster ; buck, doe; buH, cow; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, countess ; father , 
mother ; friar, nun; gander, goose; hart, roe; horse, mare; husband, wife; 
king, queen ; lad, lass ; lord, lady ; man, woman ; mcuter, mistress ; muter, 
spawMr; nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven, slut; son, daughter ; stag, hind; 
steer, heifer ; uncle, aunt ; wizard, tviich, 

II. By the use of different terminations: as, aibbot, ahbess ; administrator, 
administratrix ; adulterer, adulteress; bridegroom, bride; caterer, cateress; 
duke f duchess ; empeivr, emperess or empress ; executor, executrix ; governor, 
governess; hero, heroine; landgrave, landgravine; margrave^ margravine; 

uigitizea oy v_j v^'v^pi i\^ 
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marquit, marchumets ; torcerer^ toreeresa ; Bultatiy tuUaMu or tultana ; tea- 
tutor y Ustatrix ; tutor, tutoress or ttUrets ; widower, widow. 

The tbllowiog uouns become feminine b^ merely adding ess ; baron,deacor^ 
heir, host, Jew, Uon, mayor, patrmy peer, poei, priest, prior, prophet, shepherd^ 
9iscounl, 

Tbe following nouns become feminine by rejecting the last vowel, and 
adding ess: aetor, amJba^saSor, arbiter, len^aotor, chanter, conductor, doctor, 
elector, enehatUer,/owider, hunter, idolator, inventor, prince, protector, san^ 
ater, spectator, suUor, tiger, traitor, votary, 

. 111. By prefixing an attribute of diatiuetion : as, cock-sparrow^ hen-sparrow; 
man-seroanL maidservant; he-goat, she-goat; male relations, female relations. 

Obs. 6.— The names of things without lite, used litei*ally, are always of 
tbe neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented figuratively, 
as having sex. Things remarkable tor power, greatness^ or sublimity, are 
spoken of as masculine ; as^ tbe svn, time, death, sleep, fear, anger, winter, 
war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine ; as, 
the moon, ear^, nature, forhme, Knowledge, hope, spring,peace, 

Obs. 6.— Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender : but when they convey tbe idea 
of pfuralitv without the fifotm, they follow tne gender of the individuals that 
compose the assemblage. * . «.. 

Ods. 7.— Creatures whos'^'cQex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded, 
are generally spoken of arf'netfter; as, ** He fired at the deer, and woundea 
it,^'' — *' If a man shall steal an as or a sheep, and kill it or sell i^;" S&o. — 
Mcodus, xxii, 1. * 

• • 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, are ^tnodifications that distinguish 
the relations of nouns and*pAnouns to other words. 

Obs. — ^The cases are founded on tbe different relations mider which things 
are represented in discouni'e, and fr jtii which the words acquire correspond- 
ent relations, or become dependent one on an other, according to the sense. 
In English, these modifications, or relations, belong only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. «. 

There are three cases ; ;the nominative, the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb : as, The boy runfe ; / run. 

Obs. — ^The subject of a finite verl^s -that which answers to who or wl-ot 
before it ; as, " The boy runs"— Tfko runs ? The hoy. Boy is therefore 
here in the nominative case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronpun, which usually denotes the relation of property: 
as. The boy^s hat; my hat. 

Obs. 1. — The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the Bingii!..r number, 
by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apostrophe ; and, in the plural, 
when the nominative ends in «, by adding an apostrophe only: as, singular, 
hoy^s; plural, Joy»\*— sounded alike, but written difierently. 

Obs. 2. — Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessive 
case in the same manner as the singular ; as, man's, m^n^s. 

Obs. 8.— When the sinsrular and the plural are alike in the nominative, 
the apostrophe, which (as Dr. Johnson has shown) is merely a sign of the 
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ease, and not of elisioD, ou^lit to follow the « in the plural, */> distinguish it 
from the Biu^altir ; as, sheep s^ 8heej^\ 

Obs. 4. — The apoatrophic s adds a syllable to the noun, when it will not 
Unite with the sound in wliich the nominative ends ; as, torch' t, pronounced 
tarehiz, 

Obs. 5. — ^The apostrophe and s are sometimes added to mero characters, to 
denote ^^i^rct^%, and not the possessivfe case; as. Two a's— three &^s — four 
H^s. In the following example, they are uied to give the sound of a verbal 
termination to words that are not properly verbs : " When a man in a solil- 
oquy reasons with himsell^ uidprv's and con's, and weighs all his designs,'* 
Ac — Congreve. 

The cbjective case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the boy ; he knows 
me, 

Obs. 1.— The c^^et of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that which an- 
swers to whom or what after it ; as, ** I know the boy." — I know whom t The 
toy. Boy is therefore here in the dtjjsetvoe case. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always alike in 
form, being distinguishable from each other only by tneir place in a sen- 
tence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 



K 



THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



The declension of a noun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. Thus : — 



i^XAMPLB X. FRIBND. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


friend, 
friend's, 
friend ; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


fri^ds, 
friends', 
friends. 




SXAMPLS 


n. — MAif. 




Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


man, 

man's, 

man; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


men, 

men's, 

men. 




■ZAMPLE 


m. — POX. 




Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 


Plur. Nom. 
Poss, 

Obj. 


foxes, 
foxes*, 
foxea. 




EXAMPLE 


IV. ^FLT. 




Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


fly, Plur. Nom. 
fly's, Poss. 
fly; Obj. 

m% uigitizea oy '' 


flies, 
flies', 
flies. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 



PRAXIS ir.' — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Second Praxis^ it is required of the pupil-^to dir- 
iinguish and define the different parts of speech, and the 
classes and modifications of the articles and nouns. 

The definitions to be given in the Second Praxis, are two for an 
article, six for a noun — and one for an adjective, a pronouf>.^ 
a verb, a participle, an adverb, a conjunction, a preposition^ 
or an interjection. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PASSED. 

"James is a lad of uncommon talents." 

James is a proper noun, of the third person, singular number, mascu11ii« 
geuder, ana nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A proper noun is the name of some particular individual, or 

people, or group. 
8. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thin^ 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. * 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or Animal ft 

of the male kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
^ is a verb. ^ 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be acted upon.. 
A is the indefinite article. 

1. An article is the word the, an, or a, which we put before nouns, 

to limit their signification. 

2. The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes one thing of a 

kind, but not any particular one. 
Zad is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings or 

things. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing merely 
spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. Tlie masculine gender is that which denotes persons or animals 

of the male kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
Q^is a preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of diflferent 
tliici^s or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
a noun or a pronoun. 
Vheommon is an adjective. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and gener 
ally expresses quality. 

• . • " uigitizea Dy v-jv^v^v i\^ 
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ThUnU is a common noun, of tlie third person) plural number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. * 
L. A noun is tlie name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 
known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. 

3. The thiid person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The plurai number la that which denotes moro than one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male^or female. 

6. The objective c«b<^ is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prep- 
osition- 

LESSON L 

Science strengthens and enlarges the mind. — Murray, 

A large ship, traversing the ocean by the force of the wind. 

Is a noble proof of the power and ingenuity of man. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and 

the plants Mid flowers display their beauty. 

I John saw these things and heard them. — Bible, 

And the king spake and said to Daniel, * O Daniel ! servant 

of the living God, is thy God, whom thou servest continually, 

able to deliver thee from the lions?' — lb. 

LESSOST n. 

And all the king's servants, that were in the king's gate, 
bowed and reverenced Haman ; but Mordecai bowed not, nor 
did him reverence. — Bible. 

Esther put on her royal apparel, and stood in the inner 
eourt of the king's house. — lb, 

A mother's tenderness and a Cither's care are nature's gifts 
for man's advantage. — Murray. 

Then shall man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and endL — Pope. 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or prononn, 
•nd generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ] a new 
book. You two are diligent 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely, 
common^ proper, numeral, pronominal, participial, and 
compound. > t 
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I. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting quality or situation; as, Ooody lady 
feacefidj warlilce — eastern, western, outers inner. 

n. A proper adjective is one that is formed from a pro- 
per name; as, American^ Eng'lishj Platonic. 

ILL A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi- 
nite number; aa, One^ two, ihree^ Jbur^ Jive, six, &c. 

IV. A prcnominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "J.K join to guard what each desires to gain." 
— Pope. That is, AU men join to guard what eac/i man 
desires to gain. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the forok of a 
participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as, An amusing story, 

VI. A compound adjective^ is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together ; as, N'ut-brown,, laughter* 
loving, four-footed. 

0b8. 1. — ^Numeral adjectives are of throe kindisr namefy, 

1. Cardinal; as^ One, two, three, foar, five^siz, Beven^ dglit^ nine, ten^ 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, nfteen, &c. 

2. Ordinal; as. First, aeeond, third, fourth, fifth, eixth, Mve&th, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, Ac. 

8. MaUi/plieative ; 8», Single or alone, double or twoleld, triple or three- 
fold, qnadrnple or fourfold, qaintnple or fivefold, sextuple or aizfi>ld, aep- 
tuple or sevenfold, oetnple or eightt(dd, <&c. 

OBflk 2» — Compoand adjectivee, bein^ formed at pleasure, are veiy nmner- 
oas and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and run on in a series ; 
as, WM4iawi, Pwo-leaved^ thresrUaved^four-Uavtd, &Q. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, connnonly, no modifications but the 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder^ hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive^ 
the comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is e?:pressed by tho 
adjective in its simple form ; as, hard, soft, good^ 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos- 
itive ; as, harder, softer, better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded ; 
as, hardest, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
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different degrees, cannot be compared ; as, two^ second^ 
allj total, immortal, infinite. 

Those adjectives whicli may be varied in sense, but 
not in form, are compared bv means of adverbs ; as, 
skillful, more skillful, vnost skillful— skillful, less skillful, 
least skillful. 

' REGtTLAB COMPARISON. 

^"^^ Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative 
degree is expressed by adding er, and the superlative, by add« 
Ing est to them ; as, " 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative, 
great, greater, greatest. 

♦wide, wider, widest, 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e, 

i/ 

COMPARISON BY ADVERBS. ^ 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective 
the adverbs more and m/>st : as, wise, more wise, most wise ; 
famous, more famous^ most famous ; amiable, more amiahle, 
most amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and hast: as, wise, less wise, leastwise ; famous, 
Uss famous, Ua^t famous; amiable, less amiable, least amiable, 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives of more than one 8y liable, except dissjrllables ending 
in y or mute e, rarely admit a change of termination, but are rather compared 
by means of the adverbs : thus we say, virtuous, more virtuoui, most virtuous; 
but not virtuous, virtuouser, virtuousest, 

Obs. 2. — The prelixing of an ad^rb cap hardly be called a variation of the 
adjective : the words may with more propriety be parsed separately, the 
degree bemg ascribed to the adverb — or, if you please, to both words; fbr 
both are vaned in sense by the inflection of the former. 

Obs. 8. — "Die degrees in which qualities may exist in nature, are infinitely 
various : but the only degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wnich our varvxUon of the adjective or adverb enables us to express. 
'Whenever the adjectvce itself denotes these decrees, they properly belong to 
it ; as, worthy, toortkier, worthiest. If an adverb is employed K>r this purpose, 
tiiat also is compared, and the two degrees formed are properly its own ; as, 
•worthy, more worthy, mo^ worthy. But these same decrees may be other- 
• wise expressed ; as, worthv, in a higher degree worthy, vn the highest degree 
worthy. Here also the adjective worthy is virtually Vmpared as oefore : but 
only the adjective high is grammatically modified. Many grammarians have 
erroneously parsed the adverbs more and most, less and least, as parts of the 
adjective. ^ 

« Am fiulM for Spelling lU. aad VI. 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly : good^ 
letter^ best; had or i7/, worse, worst; little, less, least ; much, 
more, most; many, m^re, mjosty 

Obs. 1. — In Englidk^ and also in Latin, most adjectives that denote placs 
or sUtuUionj not only form the saperlative irregularly, but are also either r»- 
dondant or defective in comparison. Thaa : — 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative : /ar,/art7tef,/ar' 
thestf /armott or jartharmogt ; near, nearer^ nearest or next ; fm^e. fai-mer, 
foremost or first ; hind, hinder, hindmost or hindermoat ; in, inner, inmost or 
innermott; out, outer or utter, otdmoat or utmost, outermost or uttermost; up, 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, lower, lowest or lowermost; late, later, or 
latter, laiest or last, 

II. The folio win«^ five want the positive : \ctft, adv.,] <tfter, aftmost, or af^ 
termost; \forth, sAv.,] further, furthest or furtkermost ; hither, hithermost; 
nether, nethermost.; under, undermost, 

III. Tho following want the comparative : front, f^onimosi ; rear, rear- 
most; head, Jieadmost; end, endmost; top, topmost; bottom^ bottommost; mid 
or middle, midst, midmost or middlemosi ; norili, noi'dimosi ; south, soutii- 
most ; northern, nortfiemmast ; southern, soutkemmost ; eastern, eastemmjost ; 
western, westernmost 

Obs. 2. Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common use, as 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
show to what class they belong. 

Obs. 3, — The words /(Tre and hind^ front and rear, head and end, right and 
left, in and out, high and low, top and bottom, up and town, upper and under, 
mid and after, are often joined in composition with other words ; and some 
of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely separated from their 
nouns ; as, mland, mtrf-sea, a/ter-ages, Ac 

Obs. 4: — It may be remarked of the comparatives, former and latter or 
hinder, upper and under or nether, inner and outer or utter, after and hither; 
as well as of the Latin, superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, interior 
and exterior, prior and ulterior, seniof and junior, major and mi-nor; that 
they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with the conjunction 
than, introducing the latter term of comparison ; for we never say, one thing 
is fm-iner, superior, dec, than another. 

Obs. 5. — Ornvmon adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more numer- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a few that 
are pronominal, may be varied by comparison ; and some partioipial adjec- 
tives may be compared by means of the adverbs. But adjectives formed 
trom proper names, fdl the numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
way susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar — ^An everdna 
school — A mahogany chair — A Sotdh-Sea dream. These also are incapabfe 
of comparison. 

Obs. 7. — The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are regularly 
declhied; as. Such a one—On^s own self— The little ones — By ten* — For 
twenty's sake — By fifties— Two millions, 

Obs. 8. — Comparatives, and the word other, are sometimes also employed 
as nouns, and have the regular declension ; as, Our superiors — His betters-^ 
The elder'' s advice — An* other* s wo — Let others do as they will. But, as ad- 
jectives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 9. — Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, simply 
relate to them, and have no modifications : ezq^pt this and that, which form 

* There seems to be no good reason Ibr Jotnlng an and oth^. An here exdadM 
any other article; and analogy and consistency reqnlre that the words be separated. 
Their anion has led sometimes to an improper repetition of the arttole : aa, ^Ann^kst 
looh a maa,^— for, * An other saoh Buuk' 
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the plural these and those; and much, many^ and a few others, which are 
compared. 

Obs. 10. — ^Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not expressed, may 
be parsed as rei>resenting them in person j nuTnber, gender, and case^ but 
those who prefer it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse the adjective simply 

Xas cm adjective. 
Ob3. 11. — The following are the principal pronominal adjectives : All, any, 
both, certain, divers, each, either, else, enough, eoery, few, former, first, latter^ 
past, little, less, least, much, many, more, most, neiuier, no or none,* one, only^ 
other, own, same, several, soms, sttch, this, that, these, those, which, what^ 

Obs. 12. — Which and what, when they are not prefixed to noons, are, Ibr 
the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



EXAMPLES FOE PAESTNG. ' 

PRAXIS III. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

JTn the Third Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 
and define the different parts of speech, and the classes and 
modifications of the articles, nouns, and adjectives. 

Hie definitions to he given in the Third Praxis, are two for an 
article, six for a noun, three for an adjective — and one for 
a pronoun, a verb, a participle, an adverb, a conjunction, a 
preposition, or an interjection. Thus : — 

BXAMPLE PARSED. 

'' I prefer the shortest course, though some other may be 
less intricate." 

IiB a pronoun. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 
Prefer is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to he acted ispon. 
The is the definite article. 

1. An article is the word the, an or a, whioh we put before nouns, 
to limit their signification. 



2. The definite artide is the, which denotes some particular thing or 
things. 
Shortest IB a common adjective, of the superlative degree ; compared, short, 
shorter, shortest, 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally 

expresses quality. 

2. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or adjective denot- 

ing quality or situation. 
8. The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded. 
GHitm is a common noun, of the thiJ*d persoiv, singular number, nej^ter 

gender, and objective case. 
1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

* Ko and none seem to be only different forms of the same adjective ; the former 
hftlns used before a nonn expressed, and the latter when the noan is understood, or 
not placed after the a(U«otive ; as, '* Fornond of us liveth to himself; and na man dietk 
to mmseU:"— ii(wuin«, xlv, 7. 
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S. A comQKm noan is the Damt of a Bort, kind, or claaa, of bein^ or 

thinjUTH. 
S. Tbe tbird penon is that which denotM the penoo or thing meraly 

Bpokeu of. 

4. The singular nnmher » that which denotes but one. 

5. The neater gender is that which denotes thiiigs that are neither 

male nor female. 
. f • The objective case is that ibna or state of a nonn or pronoan, 
wluch uBuailj denotes the object of a verb, participle^ or prep- 
osition. 
Though is a conjnnction. 

1. A conjanction is a word used to connect wcM'ds or sentences in 
construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so ecMi- 
neoted. 
iSpin# is a pronominal adjeedve, not eonpared. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noim or pronoun, and gener- 

ally expresses quality. 

2. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which may either 

accompany its noun, or represent it understood. 

5. Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of difiTerent 

degrees, eaaoot be compared. 
Oiket is a pronominal adjective, representing eoiuw understood, in the third 
person, singular numoer, neuter gender, and nominative cas«* 
[See Obs. 10th, page 59.1 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and generally 

expresses quality. 

2. A pronommal adjective is a definitive word whieh may either 

accompany its noun, or represent it nnderstood. 
8. The third person is that wlucb doiotes the person or thin^ 

merely spoken of. 
4. The singular number is that which denoted but one. 

6. The neater gender is that which denotes things that aiie seither 

male nor female. 
6. The nominative case is that Ibrm or state of a noun or prenouDy. 
which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
J^ he IB A verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be aetei upon. 
Lest is an adverb. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, sn adjective^ 
or an other adverb ; and generally expresses time, place, degreOy 
or manner. 
Intricate is a common adjective, compared by means of the adverbs. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a nouncn* pronoun, and generaUj 

expresses quality. 

2. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or adjective denot- 

ing quality or situation. 
8. Those adjectives which may be varied iu s«na9, bat QOt in form, 
are compared by means oi adverbs, 

LEBSOK I, 

There is an easier and better way than this. 
Earthly joys are few and transitory. 
Heavenly rewards are complete and eternal. 
The best and wisest men are sometimes in &ult 
Demosthenes was a famous Grecian orator. 
This plain old man has more wit than all his opponents. 
The three rooms on the second floor, are smaller and les9 
oonyenient than the others. 
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The largest and most glorious machines contrived and erect- 
ed by human skill, are not worthy of a comparison with the 
magnificent productions of nature. 

Lsssoir n. 

The first years of man must make provision for the last. 
External things are naturally variable, but truth and reasom 
mre always the same. — Johnson. 

'To him that lives well,' answered the hermit, 'every form 
of life is good ; nor can I give any other rule for choice, than 
to remove from all apparent eviL' — Id, 

Come, calm Content, serene and sweet ! 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where, in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwell.-— ^afiawWL 



A 



CHAPTER Y.— OF PRONOUNS. 



A A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
( The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and he 
\|eams them well. 

Obs. 1.— The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its anteced4nt^ 
becaaso it usually precedes the pronoun. But sQme have limited the term 
antecedent, to the word represented by a relative. 

Obs. 2. — The pronouns / and thou in their different modifications, stand 
immediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known without be- 
ing named; (/meaning the speaker, and thou the hearer;) their antecedents 
are therefore generally understood, 

Obs. 3.— The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned ; as, 
**J9^ that hath knowledge, spareth his words.*' 

Obs. 4.— a pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some per- 
son or thing unknown to the speaker ; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 5. — The personal and the interrogative pronouns often stand In con- 
struction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; as. He that arms his intent 
wi^ virtue is invincible." — *^ Who that has any moral sense, dares tell lies d" 

CLASSES. 

* 

Pronouns are divided into three classes; personal, rel- 
ative, and interrogative, 

L A. personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 
form, of what person it is. 

The simple personal pronouns are ^g©-, namely,^ ij of 
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the first person ; thou^ of the second person ; Ae, she^ and 
tV, of the third person. 

The c'jm})ouiid personal pronouns are also five : name- 
ly, myself, of the first person ; tfiyself of the second per- 
son ; himself herself and itself of the third person. * 

n. A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects difi*erent clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who. which, what, and tJiat ; 
and the compounds whoever or whosoever, whichever or 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever^^ 

What is a kind of double relativ^, equivalent to thcU 
or those which ; and is to be parsed, first as antecedent^ and 
then as relative, 

in. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with which 
a question is asked. ' ^ 

The interrogative pronouns are wJio, which, and what; 
s being the same in form as relatives. ,7^ 

- Obs 1. — Who is uBQally applied to persons ouiyTwhich^ thongh formerly 
applied to persons, is now confined to animals ana inanimate tuiu^ : wJuU 
(as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only : that is applied indifferently 
to persons, animals, or things. 

Ofis. 2. — ^The pronoun whM has a twofold relation, and is often used (by 
ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, being equivalent to that 
which, or the thing which. In this double relation, what represents two cases 
at the same time: as, *^ He is ashamed of t^Ao/ he has done ;" that is, of that 
[thing] which he has done. It is usually of the singular number, though 
sometimes plural ; as, " I must turn to the faults, or what appear such to 
me." — Byron. ** All distortions and mimicries, as such, are what raise aver- 
sion in stead of pleasure. — SteeU. 

Obs. 3.— What is sometimes used both as an adjective and a relative at tho 
same tims, and is placed before the noun which it represents : as, ^' What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is, _AU the money that we had, &c. 

" What man but enters, dies ;" that is. Any man wJu)^ &c. *' What ^od 

but enters yon forbidden field." — Pope. Indeed, it does not admit of being 
construed after a noun, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or 
whatsoever has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, " We will certainly 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth."— e7^., xliv, 17. 

Obs. 4. — Who^ which,^ and wTiat, when the affix ever or soever is added, 
have an unhmited signification ; and, as some general term, such as any 
person, or any thing^ is usually employed us the antecedent, they are all com-- 
monly followed by two verbs : as, " Whoever attends, will improve ;" that 
is. Any person who attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the anteoedent- 

Obs. 5. — Whi^ and what are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or inter- 
rogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well as to 
things: as, " What man?"—" FTAicAboyF 

Obs. 6. — The word that is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who, 
whom, or whu^ / as, *' The days that [which] are past, are gone forever." It 
is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun expressed 
or understood after it ; us, '* That book is new." In other cases, it is a cou' 
junction, as, "Live well, that you may die well." ^ 

Obs. 7.— The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot follow tho 
word on which lt» case depends: thus, it ia aaid, [John, xiii. 29.1 *'Bu/ 
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those things that we have need off bnt we cannot say, " Buy those things 
«2/'^Aa^ we nave need." 

Obs. 8. — The word as, though usutdly a conjunction or an adverb, has 
Bome times the donBtruction of a relative pronoun ; as, "The Lord added to 
the church daily such [persons] <w should be saved." — Acts, ii, 47. 

Oua. 9. — Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, refer- 
rJnor to one of two things ; as, *' Whether is greater, the gold or the temple ?" 
— Matt., xxiii, 17. 

Obs. 10, — Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this; that, 
as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not relate to a 
preceding noun, but to somethins^ which is to be expressed in the answer to 
ftie question. T^heir person, nunwer, and gender, therefore, are not regulated 
by an antecedent noun ; but by what the speaker supposes of a subject which 
may, or may not, agree with them in these respects : as, " What hes there I" 
Ans. " Two men asleep." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Persons^ Kumhers^ Genders, and Gases, 

Obs. 1. — ^In the personal pronouns, most of these proj)ertie8 are distin- 
gnished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the interrogative pro- 
nouns, they are ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 

Obs. 2. — The personal pronouns of the first and second persons, are equally 
applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine or feminine 
according to the known application of them. [See Lemzac's French Oram., 
p. 73.] The speaker and the hearer, being present to each other, of course 
know the sex to which they respectively belong ; and, whenever they ap- 
pear in narrative, we are told who they are. In Latin, an adjective or a par- 
ticiple relating to these pronouns, is varied to agree with them in number j 
gender, and case ; as, 

Miserce hoc tamen nnum 
Exeqnere, Anna, mihi : solam nam perfidns ille 
Te oolere, aroanos etiam tibi credere sensus : 
Sola viri molles aditos et tempors ndras. — Firgil. 
Obs. .3. — Many gramniftrians deny the first person ot nouns, and tne gen- 
der of pronouns of tlic fli'st and second persons ; and at the same time teach, 
I hat, *' Prouomis must always agree with their antecedents^ and the nouns 
lor which thcv stand, in geiular, nmnher, &ndperson.^^^-Mun'ay^s Gram., 2d 
K'L 1700. Now, no two words can atp'ee in any property which belongs 
not to both 1 

THE DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLE PERSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : — 
I, of the FIRST PERSON, any* of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me ; Obj. us. 

* That the pronouns of the first and second persons are sometimes masculine and 
Bomethnes feminine, is perfectly certain; but whether they can or cannot be neuter. 
Is a qaestion difficolt to be decided. To things inaoimate they are only appUf a njpir- 
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Thou, of the second person, any of the genders, 

Nona, thou, Plur. Nom. ye * or you, 

PosB. thy, w thine. Poss. your, or youra^ 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the THIRD PERSON, masculine gender. 
Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nora, they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs^ 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third person, ^minm^ gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the THIRD PERSON, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. its,f Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

Ob8. 1. — Most of the personal pronouns have two fbrms of the possessivt 
case, in each number; as, my or miney our or ours ; thy or thine, you or 
yovrt; her or hers, their or theirs. The former is used before a noun ex- 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is understood, or so placed as 
not immediately to follow the pronoun ; as, " My powers are thine.^ — Mont- 
gomery. 

Obs. 2. — Mine and thine were formerly used before all words beginning 
with a vowel sound ; my and thy, before others : as, " It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintonce.'' — Psalm. But this usage is 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

'* Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.^' — Byron. 

COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word self I added to the simple personal pronouns, 
forms the class of compound personal pronouns ; which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

atively; and the qaestion is, whether the fU^are always necessarily changes the gen- 
der of the antecedent noan. Pronoaos are of the same eender m the nouns for wbick 
they staad ; a % in the following example, ffold and aiamo7id are neuter, so is the 
pronoun me. ^ad, if not neater, of what geodor aro they ? 

" Where thy true treasure ? Gold says, * Not In me ;* 
And, ' Not in «*«,' the diamowU Gold is poor."— Young. 

* The use of the pronomi ye is mostly confined to the solemn style, and to the bur- 
lesque. In the latter. It ii sometimes used for the ot^ective case. 

t In ancient times, A<J, A**, and him^ were applied to things neuter. In our transla- 
tion of the Bible, the pronoan U is employed in the nominative and the objective, but 
hie is retained in the possessive^ neuter; as, " Look not thou upon tho wine, when U 
*> red, when it giveth kis color In the cup, when it moveth itself avighV — Prov^ 
xxiii, 31. Its is not found in the Bible, except by misprint 

% The word self wbs originaTIy an adjectvoe; but when used alone, it is now gener- 
ally a noun. This m^ have occasioned the diversity in tho formation of the compound 
personal pronouns. Dr. Johnson calls se^ s^ pt^noun ; but he explains it as being 
Doth ad^eetPce and sub8tant4/oe. 

uigitizea Dy 'VwjOOQIC 
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some persons are to be distinguished from others : as, sing. 
myself, piur. ourselves; sing, thyself, plur. yourselves; sing. 
himself* plur. themselves; sing, herself plur. themselves; sing. 
itself, plur. themselves. They all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative and objective. 

RELATIVES AND INTERROGATIVES. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus de- 
clined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 
Sing. Norn, who, Plur. Nora, who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom, 

Which, applied to animals and things. 
Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. — ^ 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 
Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persons^ animals, and things. 
Sing. Nom. that, . Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that; Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever, and whatever or whatsoever, are de- 
clined in the same manner as the simples, who, which, what. 



EXAMPLES FOE PAESENG. 

PRAXIS IV. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to distin" 
guish and define the different parts of speech, and the classes 

• nisself, iiMelf, and thmraelvea, are more analogical than Mmse^f^ itself, thfimneloes ,• 
but cuBtom has rejected the former, and established the latter. When an adjective is 
prefixed to selfy the pronouns are written separately in the possessive case ; as, Jfy 
0i Qffle seli— Jfy own self,— ZTtte own self; — T^r own selves. 

+ WJioM is sometimes used as the posaesaive case otvMch; as, "A religion tcA«M 
origin is divine.'*— JJtoir. ^ 

^' A% uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^pi i^ 
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and modifications of the articles, nouns, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns. 
The definitions to be given in the Fourth Praxis are, two for 
an article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a 
pfonount — a7id one for a verb, a participle, an adverb, a con- 
junction, a preposition, or an interjection. Thus: — 

EXAifPLS PARSED. 

"Shemetthera." 

She is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular nomber, feminino 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its form, of what 

person it is. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 
4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 
6. The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or animals of 

the female kmd. 
6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
Met is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to be acted upon, 
JTiem is a personal pronoun, of the third person, plural number, masculine 

gender, and objective case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its form, of what 

person it is. 
Z. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoKen of. 

4. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or aninaals 

of the male kind. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prejw- 
sition. 

LESSON I. 

I who was present, know the particulars. 
He who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 
An enemy that disguises himself under the veil of friendship, 
is worse than one that declares open hostility. 

He that improperly reveals a secret, injures both hirm-elf 
and them to whom he tells it. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion'd strength ! — Shepherd, lead on. 

LESSON IL 

All men have their frailties. Whoever looks for a friend 
without imperfections, will never find what he seeks : we love 
ourselves with all our faults ; and we ought to love our friends 
in like manner. 

Selina's benevolence and piety engaged the esteem of ftU 
who knew her. 

TTuvf <^i.«\^fT Mv/A. _ uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^Hr i^ 
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When the Saxons subdued the Britons, thej introduced into 
England their own language ; which was a dialect of the Teu- 
tonic, or Gothic. — Allen. 

LESSON in. 

^ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery ! still thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 
•^ — Sterne, 

Redeem we time 1 — its loss we dearly buy. 

What pleads Lorenzo for his high-priz'd sports ? 

He pleads time's num'rous blanks ; he loudly pleads 

The straw-like* trifles on life's common stream. 

From whom those blanks and trifles, but from thee ? 

No blank, no trifle, nature made or meant. — Young, 



y 



CHAPTER VI.— OF VERBS. 



A Verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to be 
acted upon: as, I am, I rule^ I am ruled; I love, thou 
lovestj he hves. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to thelr/?r?7z, into four 
classes ; regular, irregular, redundant, and defective, 

I. A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, love, hvm), 
loving, lovED, 

n. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; 
as, see, saw, seeing, seen, 

ILL A vedundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or riiore ways, and so as 
to be both regular and irregular ; as, thrive, thrived or 
t/irove, tliriving, thrived or thriven, 

IV. A defective verb is a yerb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses ; as, be- 
ware, ought, quoth, 

Obs.— Eegular verbs form their preterit and perfect partidple, by adding 
d to final e, and ed to all otlier terminations. The verb Tuar, heard, heanmj, 
leard, adds d tor, and ia therefore irregular. ^'^"^^^ ^y ^ w w^ i^ 
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Verb 5 are divided again, witli respect ix5 their sig^tiji' 
cation^ into four classes ; active-transitive, adiive-intransitive, 
passive, and neuter, 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
'' CQ:m slew Aheir 

II. An act ivc'intrans Hive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object: 
as, *' John walksJ^ 

ILL A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, " I am corn- 
pelledr ^ ' 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being ; 
as, " Thou art:'—"' He sleepsry^ 

Obs. 1. — In most grammars and dictionaries, verbs are divided into three 
classes only; acUve, passive, and neuter. In such a division, the class of o^;- 
tiue verbs includes tnose only wiilch are activ^-tranaUlve^ and all the action- 
intransUive verbs are caUed neuter. Bat, in the division adopted above. 



simple term active to all those which express action, whether transitive or 
intrdnsitioe. " We act whenever wo do any thing; but we ma?/ act without 
doing any thin^." — Orabb'a Synonymes. 

Obs. 2. — Active-transitive verbs generally take the agent before them and 
the object after them^ as, "Cfiesar<jort^M€retf Pompejr." ' Passive vepbs (which 
are derived from acttve-transitive verbs) reverse this order, und denote that 
the subject, or nominative, is oflfected bv the action ; and the agent follows, 
being introduced by the preposition oy: as, "Porapey was conqu-ered by 
Ctesar." 

Obs. 3. — ^Most active verbs may be used either transitively or intransitively. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or tning expressed or 
clearly implied, upon which the action terminates ; when they do not govern 
such an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4.-— Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neuter sense. 
In the sentence, " Here I rest," rest is a neuter verb ; but in the sentence, 
" Here I rest my hopes," rest is an active-transitive verb, and governs hopes. 

Obs. 5. — An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob- 
ject, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the object of 
the preoosition being assumed for the nominative, and the preposition being 
retainecl with the verb, as an adverb : as, {Activ€y) " They laughed at him." 
—{Pasaivey) "Uo was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS, 

^ Verbs h ave modifications of four kinds ; namely, Moods, 
Tenses, Persons, and Numbers, 



Af. 



Moons. 



ioods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some partictdar 
manner. 

There are five moods; the Infinitive^ the Indicative^ 
the Potential, the Subjunctive^ and the Imperative, 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the being, action, or passion,. in an unlimited 
manner, and without person or number: as. To read, to 
speak. 

The Indicative mood is that form of .the verb, which 
simply indicates, or declares a thing: as, I write; you 
know: or asks a question; as, I>o you knowf 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 

Eresses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
eing, action, or passion: as, I can read; we must go. 
f The Subjunctive mood is that form of ^he verb, which 
represents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, 
doubtful, or contingent: as, "If thou ^o, see that thou 
offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or per- 
mitting: as, ^^ Depart thou." — "JSs comforted,^^ — ^^ Forgive 
me."— "(?o in peace." yC 

Obs. 1. — ^The injlnitive mood is diitingnishcd by the preposition to, which, 
with a few exceptions, immediately precedes it. In dictionarieA, to is gen- 
eral l)[ prefixed to verbs, to distingaish them from other parts of speech. A> 
verb in any other mood than the infinite, is called, by way of distinction,.. 
K finite verb. 

Obs. 2. — The potential mood is known by the signs may, can, mtisty mig%t. 
could, would, and should. This mood as well as the indicative may be used 
in asking a Question; as^ Miut we gof 

Obs. 8. — The subjunctive mood is always connected with an other verb. 
Its dependence is usually denoted by a conjunction; as, \f, that, thotigh, lest, 
unless. 

Obs. i.— The indicative and potential moods, in all their tenses, may bo 
used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a suificient 
reason for considering them as parts of the subjunctive mood.* 

* In regard to the number and fbrm of the tenses which should constitnte the sub- 
junctive mood in English, grammarians are greatly at variance ; and some, sapposing its 
distinctive parts to be bat elliptical forms of the indicative or the potential, even deny 
the existence of such a mood altogether. On this point, the instructions published by 
Lindley Murray are exceedingly vague and inconsistent The early editions of his 
Grammar gave to this mood six tenses, none of which had any of the personal inflec- 
tions ; consequently there was, in all the tenses, some dijerence between it and the 
indicative. His later editions make the subjunctive exactly like the indicative, except 
in the present tense, and In the choice of auxiliaries for the second-fhtnre. Both ways 
be goes too far. And while at last he restricts the distinctive form of the.subjunctive 
to narrower bounds than he ought, and argues against. If thou lov^ If thou lenewt 
Ac, be gives this mood not only the last five tenses of the indicative, but also all those 
of the potential ; alleging, ** that a<) the indicative mood is conveited into the subjunc- 
tive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, dec. being superadded 
to iti so the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the subjunctive." — 
Jfur. Gram.,' (?«<., p. 82. According to this,the subjun«tiv€[^n^oo^ o(j^ijr«fiU«r 
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/ TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, which dis- 
tinpruish time. 

There are six tenses; the Present^ the Imperfect^ the 
Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the First-future^ and the Second- 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists, or is taking place : as, '* I hear a noise ; somebody 
is coming,^^ ' ' 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what tooh 

Elace, or was occurring, in time fiilly past: as, "I saw 
im yesterday ; he was walking out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what has 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fully past: 
as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses what had 
taken place, at some past time mentioned: as, *'I/iac? 
seen him, when I met you." 

The Flrstfuiure tense is that which expresses what 
will take place hereafter : as, *• I shall see him again." 

The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses what 
will Imve taken place, at some future time mentioned : as, 
** I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon." ^^^ -- 

Obs. 1. — The terms here defined are the names usually given to those parts 
of the verh to which they are in this work applied; and though some of 
them are not so strietly appropriate as scientific names ought to be, we think 
. it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2. — The tenses do not all express time with equal precision. Those 
bf the indicative mood, are the mo:*t definite. The time expressed by the 
same tenses (or what are called by the same names) in the other moods, is 
frequently relative, and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 3. — The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
truths, and customary actions; as, "Vice prodttcts misery.*' — "She often 

verb embraces, in one voice, as many as one hundred and thirty-eight different expres- 
sions; and it may happen that in one single tense a verb shall have no fewer tbaa 
fifteen different forms in each person and number. Six times fifteen are ninety; and 
so many are the several phrases which now compose Murray's pluperfect tense of tho 
subjunctive mood of the verb to strow — a tense which most grammarians very prop- 
erly reject as needless I But this is not alL The scheme not only confounds the 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemns as bad English 
what the author himself once adopted as the imperfect subjunctive, "If thou lovedj'^ 
Ac, wlierein tie was sustained hy Dr. Priestly and others of high authority. Dr. John- 
son, indeed, made the preterit subjunctive like the indicative; and this may have in- 
duced the author to change his plan, and inflect this part of the vtfib with «t But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively declares this to be wrong: " When such words as 
if, tlwi(,gh, unless, except^ whether, and the like, are used before verbs, they lose their 
terminations of est, eth, and «, in those persons which commonly have them, ^'o 
speaker of good ICngllsh, expressing himself conditionally, says, Though thou/a^w?*-^, 
or Though he falls, but. Though thou faZl, and Thoucrh he faU ; nor Though thou 
^amesty but Though, or although, thou canie.''''— Hist. Eu>rop, Lang.^ Vol. i. p. 55. 

uigitizea oy vj v.'v.'pi i\^ 
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visits ns." "We also use it in speaking of persons who are dead, but whose 
works remain ; aa, " Seneca rmsons well."^ 

Obs. 4. — The present tense in the subjunctive mood, and in the otlier 
moods when preceded by as soon cw, afier^ hefore. till^ or wlien^ is generally 
ii?cd with reference to future time ; as, " It* he ask a fish, will he ffivo him a 
acrpent?" — Matt.^ vii, 10. *' When he arrives^ I will send for you. * 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative, the present tense is somelimcs substituted 
Jby the figure enaUage) for the imperfect; as, "As he lay indulging himself 
ill state, he sees let down from the ceiling a glittering sword, hungby aeinglt 
hair." — ^''•j/ Cicero, *' Ulysses wakes^ not Knowing where he was." — Pq^e, 

Obs. 6. — Tfiie present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any partic- 
ular time. It is usually dependent on an other verb, and, therefore, relative 
iu time. It mav be connected with any tense of any mood: as, *'I intend 
to do it, I intended to do it, I have intended to. do it yl &c. It is often used 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to oome.^^ — " The Wbrld to corned — " Rap- 
ture yet to if." 

Obs. 7. — ^The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form, is 
called \he preterit; as, loved, saw, was, 

Obs. 8. — ^The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to future time ; as, " He will be ratigned before he has walked a mile." 

Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con^ 
junction ; as, " Had I seen you, I should have stopped." 

y/ PERSONS AND NUMBERS. ^\ 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifica- 
tions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and iu each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

8d per. He loves; 3d per. They love. 

Obs. 1. — Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
tinguish, or agree with, the different persons and number.^. Tiie change is, 
hov/evcr, principally confined to the second and third persons singular of 
tlic present tense of the indicative mood, and to the auxillai'ies hist and has 
of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oc- 
casions, the second person singular is distinguished through all the tenses 
of the indicative and potential moodw. And as the use of the pronoun thoii 
is now mostly confined to the solemn style, the terminations of that styla 
are retained in all our examples of the conjugation of verbs. In the pluV;d 
number, there is no variation of ending, to denote the ditlcrent persons ; and 
tlie verb in the three persons plural, is the same as in the first person sin- 
gular. As the verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
t:ie subject of the affirmation, no ambiguity arises from the want of particuliir 
tenniiialions in the verb to distinguish the different persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. — ^Persons in high stations, being usually surrounded by attendants, 
it became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to address intll- 
vidaals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended, in 
time, to all ranks of society: so that, at present the customary mode of 
familiar as well as complimentary address, i.s altofrellier plural ; both the 
\ ei b and the pronoun being used 'in that form. Tl.is practice, which con- 
founds one of the most important diatinctions of the langunge, nfforda a 
{Striking iodtanoe of the power of fashion. The society of Friends, or Quakers, 
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however, oontinne to employ the Bin<^lar number in familiar disconrBe : and 
custom, which has now destroyed the compliment of the ploralj has pkced 
tlie appropriate form, (a^< least as regards them,) on an eqnality with tbo 
plural in point of respect. The singular is universally employed in reference 
to the Supreme Being : and is generally preferred in poetry. It is the lan- 
guage of Scripture, ana is consistently retained in all our grammars. 

Obs. 3. — As most of the peculiar terminations by which the second person 
sinajular of verbs is properly distinguished in the solemn style, are not only 
difficult of utterance, but are quaint and formal in converdation ; the fraterits 
and auxiliaries are seldom varied in familiar discourse, and the present is 
generally simplified by contraction. A distinction between the solemn and 
the familiar style, has lonff been admitted, in the pronunciation of the term- 
ination «i, and in the ending of the verb in the tiiird person singular ; and 
it is evidently according to good taste and the best usage, to admit such a 
distinction in the second person singular. In the familiar use of the second 
person singular, the verb is usually varied only in the present tense of tho 
indicative mood, and in the auxiliary hast of the perfect. This method of 
vairing the verb renders thie second person singalar analogous to the third, 
ana accords with tho practice of the most intelligent of those who retain the 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It disen- 
cumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless termina- 
tions, which serve only^ when uttered," to give an uncouth prominency to 
words not often emphatic ; and, without impairing the strensrlh or perspicu- 
ity of the language, increases its harmony, and reduces the form of tho verb 
in the second person singular nearly to the saue simplicity as in the other 
persons and numbers.* 

♦ The writings Ox'the Friends being mostly of a grare cost, aflfbrd but few examples 
of their customary mode of forming the verb in conncctioa vith ttie.pronoun thou^ in 
familiar discourse. The following may serve to illustrate it : ** To devote all thou Aflrf 
to his service ;"— -" If thou «hoitld come ;"■—** W hat thou said ,•'' — '* Thou kindly con- 
tributed;^' — **The Epistle which thou sent me:'— -"Thou uoould perhaps clUovd;"— 
«*If thou «*&m<««f,-"— "Since thou left T^'' SfunOd thou ac/;'^— "Thou may bo 
ready ;" — ^" That thou had met /"— " That thou had intimated ,•"—** Before thou jpttto" 
[putst];— "What thou m«<?te ' [meetet] ;— " If thou A</d mads ;^^^'' I observed thou 
VKLB ;"— " That thou might put thy trust:" —"Thou Iiad been at my house." — J. Ke.v- 
DALU " Thou wufry he plundered ;" — " That thou mat/ feel ;" — " Tliongh thou tcaitfd 
long, and tougM him;'— "I hope thoutwtt bear my stylo ;*'—" Thou also knows"" 
[knowst] ;— " Thou grew up;" — '*I wish ihovLWould yot take my counsel." — S. Crisp. 
^ThovL manifested thy tender regard, etretc^ied forth thy delivering hand, and/<Ml 
and mistained us.'' — S. Fotuergill. The writer has met with thousands that use tho 
second person singular In conversation, but never with one tiiat employed, on or<M- 
nary occasions, all the regular endings of tho solemn stylo. The simplification of tho 
second person singular, which, to a greater or less extent, is everywhere adopted by 
the Friends^ and which U here defined and explained, removes from each verb eight- 
een of these peculiar terminations ;«and, (if the number of Ensrlish verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarians, 80: 0,) disburdens their familiar dialect of 144,f 00 of these 
awlcward and useless appendages. This simplification is supported by usage as exlen- 
cive as the familiar use of the pronoun thou ; and is also in accordance with tlie can- 
ons of criticism. '*Ali words and phrases which are remarlcably hai-sh and unbar- 
monious, and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected." — CampbeU'a Philosophy 
qf Rhetoric, B. If, Chap, ii, Sec 2, Canon Sia^i. With tho subject of this note, 
those who put you for t/lou^ can have no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
of notice, because Murray huA said nothing about it. We write not for or against 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know the grammar of our tongue. 
And who Is he that will pretend that the solemn style of the Bible may be used in fa- 
miliar discourse, without a mouthing affectation?' In preaching, the ancient termi- 
nations of est for the second person singular and €(h for tiie third, ba well as ed pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable for the preterit, are admitted to be in better taste tlma 
the smoother forms of the foinilh r style ; because the latter, though now frequently 
heard in religious assemblies, are not so well suited to tho dignity and icravity of a 
sermon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especiallv when It treats of scriptural sub- 
jects, to which you put for thott la obviously unsuitable, the personal terminations of 
the verb, which ft-om the earliest times to the present dav hive usually been contracted 
and often omitted by the poets, ought perhaps still to be ln.si»ted on, agreeably to tho 
notion of our tuneless critics. The cri'ical objection to their elision, however, can 
have no very firm foundation while it is admitted by the objectors themselves, that 
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Where, the rerb is varied, the second person singular is 

regularly formed by adding 9l or est to the first person; and 

the third person singular, In like manner, by adding 9 or es: 

as, I seCy thou ^eesi, he sees / I give, thou ^ivesi, he pives ; I go^ 

thou goest^ he goes ; I ^y, thou Jliest^ he ^ie* ; I vcar, thou 

-vexest, he vexes; I /o«e, thou /(we^^, he /o5C«. 

Ors. 1, — ^In the solemn style, («xoept in Poetry, wMcli usually contracts* 
these forms,) the second person Bin^ular of the present indicatiye, and tbak 
-of the irregular preterits,t <»mmoiily «nd in est, pronounced as a separata 

"** Writers fj&nemUff hcpee rec&urse S9 this mods of ^tpression^ that they may cwoid 
Harsh iej'minattLns.'^'-Irmng's El. Eng, Composition^ p. 12. But If writers of goo4 
authority^ «uch as Pope, -Swift, and Pollok, have sometlnies had recourse to this 
snethod of simplifying tUe verb even in the solcma style, the elision- may^ with ten- 
Ibid stronger reason, he admitted in familiar writing or discourse, on the authority of 
general custom amons: tliose wlio choose to employ the pronoun thou in conversation. 

Some <of the /'/■t«7ia»-(peiliaps from an idea that It is less formal) misemploy ihes 
lorihotu, and-oftcn join it lo the third person of the verb In stead of the second. Such 
expressions «.s ^A^^^^'^^^'^^'^i theeh4is,t7i,M4hi7ikSt &c.,are double solecisms; they 
«et all grammar at deHance. Many pei-sons who are not ignorant of grammar, and 
-whe employ the pranoun arigb , sometimes improperly eacriflce concord to a slight 
improvementin sound, and give to the verb t e ending of the third person, for that 
of fhe second. Tbree Instances of this occur in the examplesijuoted in the preceding 
paragraph. "See also the following, and many more. In the works of the poet Burns; 
•wholsays of himself, "*'Thouffh it<ost the schooimaster some thrashings, I made an ex- 
•ccllent English scholar; and, by the time I was ten or eleven years of age, I was a 
critic in snbstantlvea,'«er6«, and particles '^ — " But when thou pours ;■"—" There thou 
.shines 'chirf; ' — "Thou clears the head;" — "Thorn sirings the nerves;" — "Thou 
^frightens black despair;"— "Thou />twK35;"—"Tboa travels Skr;'"'-^1hou poMttSj'"^ 
** Unseen thou Zurks ;" — " O thou pale orb that silent shiribs."^ This nvode of dmplify* 
Ing the verb -confounds the persons; and as it has little advantage in sound, over the 
Tejrular contracted form of the second person, it ought to he avoided. It is too fte- 
•quently used by the poets. 

♦ The -second person singular may 1>e ceirtracted, whenever the verb ends in a 
sound which will unite "with that <of si. The poets generally employ the contracted 
forms, but they seem net te have adopted a unifor/n and consistent method of writing 
them. 8ome insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vowel, double the final conson- 
antribefore st; as, hold^st^ liddCst, saicPst, ledcPst. may'sty might' st, &c.: others add 
4i only, and form permanent contractions; as, holdst^ Mdst, saidSt^ ledSl, m>ayst, 
mightHty &c Some retain the vowel in the termination of certain words, and sup- 
press a preceding one; as, quieh^'nssi, happ'nest, scatCredt, atmib''re^ slumb'redst: 
others contract the termination of 43uch words, and insert the apostrophe-; as, quick' 
•erCst^ happen' st, soatter'st^ ^twUfsr'st^ 6hwUer''dst. The nature of our language, the 
accent and pronunciation o^f it, incline us to oontract even all oar regular verbs ; so sa 
to avoid, if possible, an Increase of syllables in the inflection of them. Accordingly, 
acveral termination^vhich formerly constituted distinct syllables, have been either 
wholly dropped, or blended with the final syllables of the verbs to which they are 
added. Thus the plural termination en has become entirely obsolete ; th or ethlsn^ 
longer In commou use; ed is "contracted in pronunciafion ; the ancient ys or ««, of the 
third person singular, is changed to s or «?, and is usually added without Increase of 
syllables; and st or est has. In part, adopted the analogy. 8o that the proper mode 
of forming these contractions of the second person singular, seems to be, to add sii 
onl /, and tolnsert the apostrophe, when a vowel Is suppressed from the verb to which? 
this termination Is added; as, ihinkst, tayst^ Udst, %v'st, lov^dst^ sl-amberstt shtm- 
berc^ft. ' 

t Some grammailans say, that, whenever the proterit is like the present, It should • 
take edst for thb second person €in«ular. This rule ^ves us such words as cast^st^ 
€ost-edst, hid-dedsty burst-edst^ cui-tedet, hU-tedst, let-tedst^ ptit-tedstf hurt-edst, rid" 
^edsty shed'dedst, &e. The few examples which may be adduced from ancient writ- 
ings, In suppor of this rule, are undoubtedly formed ia the usual manner from reenlar 
preterits now obsolete; and if this were not the case, no persoa of taste could think 
of employing derivatives so uncouth. Dr. Johnson has justly remarked, that "the 
chief defect of our language is nigged nessand asperity." And this defect is peculiarly 
obvious, when even the regular termination of the second person singular is added te 
our preterits. Accordingly we find numerous Instances among the poets, hoth ancient 
and modem, In wMdh that termination Is omitted.— [See ^^^ih^e^tf9i9f:^^^^ 
Poetry ^veryv^iere, o 

7 
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syllable. Bat os th« teimination ed, in polemn disconrse, confltitntcs a syl- 
lable, the regular preterits form the eecoud jwr^ou »int;iil-ir, by adding «/, 
without furtlier iucreaae of syllables ; as, heel, loceds^aot lovedcst, JJott 
ond hmt, and the irreealar preteriu waaty didsty and hadat, are perumneutly 
contracted. The auxiliaries »!idU and wiU, chance the final I to t. To the 
auxUiaries moLyy can, mighty anddy W)uldy and shoiud, the termination est was 
formerly added ; but they are now generally written with ^ only, and pro- 
Bounoed as monosyllables, even in bolemn cusoourse. 

Obs. 2.— The tliird person singular was anciently formed by adding th to 
Terbs ending in e, and «^A to all others. This method of forming the third 
person singular, almost always adds a syllable to the verb. It is now con- 
oned to the solemn style, and is little used. J>othy hath, and saUk^ are con- 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 8. — When the seoond person singular is employed in fiimiliar dis- 
•oorse. it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that which is 
now aaopted in the third person singular. "When the verb ends in a sound 
which will unite with that of tt or «, the seoond person singular is formed 
by adding H only, and the third, bv adding « only ; and the number of syl- 
lables is not increased : as, I ready thoa readet, he reads; I knoWy thou knawst, 
he hwiffs ; I take^ thou tahuty he takes. For when the verb ends in mute «, 
no termination renders this e vooal in the fiuniliar style, if a synseresis can 
take place. 

Obs. 4. — Bat when the verb ends in a soond which will not unite with that 
of st or Sy st and a are added to final 6, and est and «s to other terminations ; 
and the verb acquires an additional svllable : as, I trace^ thou tracest, he 
^ traces ; I passy thou passesty he passes; ijixy thovtJUesty he/iiBes, But verb» 
ending in o or y preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this rule : in 
these, y is changed into i: and to both o and i, est and es are added without 
increase of syllables: as, I go. thou goesty he goes; I tindoj thou undoest,* he 
undoes; IJtjfy thouJUMty heJUes; Ipity, Ihon pUiest, hejnties. 



Obs. 5.— The formation of the third person singular of verbs, is precisely 
the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 6.— The aoxilianes da, dosty does, [pronounced dooy dust, dvZy]—amy 
arty isy—havsy hasty >^,-— being also in frequent ose as principal verbs of the 
present tense, retain their peculiar form when joined to other verbs. The 
other auxiliaries are not varied, except in the solemn stvle. 

Obs. 7. — The (mly regular terminations that are addea to verbs, are in^, d 
or ed, st or esty sores, mot ef^, InOy and th or ethy always add a syllable to 
the verb : except in dothy hath, saitA. The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are added without increasing^ 
the number of syllables ; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In' 
solemn discourse, however, ed and est are, by most speakers, uttered dis- 
tinctly in all cases; except sometimes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement 
of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers^ and participles. 

Obs. — The moods and tenses are formed partly by inflections, or changes 
vade in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the verb or its par7 
ti<uple, with a few short verl» called aiailiariesy or helping verbs, ■ 

There are four Principal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present^ 
the Preterit, the Imperfect Participle, and the Perfect Par- 

♦ The second person singular of the simple verb do, is now usually written cf^wrf; 
and read dtiet; being contracted In orthography, as well as pronunciation. And per- 
haps the compounds may follow; as. Thou undost, otOdoai^ mittdont, overdost^ Ac 
But exceptions to exceptions are puzzling, even when tt>ey conform to the general 
rule. 

uigitizea oy vjv^v^Nr i^ 
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ticiple, A verb wticli wants any of these parts is called 
defective : such are most of the auxiliaries, 

Obs. — The present is radically the «ame in all the moods, and is the part 
from -which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the rooty or 
simpUatfortn. of the verb. The preterit and the perfect participle are regu- 
larly formed by adding d or ed, and the imperfect participle by adding %ng^ 
to the present. 

An amdUary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 

Imncipal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 
ar mode and time of the being, action, or passion. The 
auxiliaries are cfo, Je, Aave, shaUy wiU, may, can, and mitst^ 
with their variations, x:^^ ^ 

Ob8. 1. — Ihy he^ and have^ beifig also principal verbs, are complete : bat 
the participles of do and mve, are not used as auxiliaries : unless having j 
which forms the compound participle, may be considered as such. The 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 2.^— English verbs are principally conjugated by means of auxiUariea ; 
the only tenses which can be formed by the simple verb, being the present 
and the imperfect ; as, I hmy I hyoed. And even here an auxiliary is usually 
preferred m questions and neg^ations: as, Do you hvet You do not Uyoe. 
All the other tenses, even in their simplest form, are compounds. 

Obs. 8.— The form of conjugating the active verb is often called the Active 
Voice; and that of the passive verb, the Pomt^ Voice, These terms are 
borrowed fhnn the Latin and Oreek grammars, and are of little or no use in 
MiqUah. 

Obs. 4. — ^English verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to insert in 
the coniuffations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; pronov/nSy to dis- 
tinguish tne persons and numbers ; the conjunction i/*, to denote the snb-^ 
junctive ; and the adverb not^ to show the form of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be coi^ugated in four ways : 

1. j^rnnativdy; as, I «m^, I do wriUj or I am tvritinff, 

2. Jyegatively: as, I lorite not, I do not tm^, or, I am not writing. 
8. Interrogatively; as. Write U Do I write f or. Am I toritingf 

4. Jnterrogatioety and negatively; as, Write I not? Do 1 not wriief or. Am 
1 not writing f 
• ' « 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that 
which makes the present and imperfect tenses without 
auxiliaries ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred for the 
indicative. 

FIEST EXAMPLE. 

The regular active verb LOVE^ conjugated affirmatively. 
Principal Parts, 
Present, Preterit, Imper, Participle. Perfect Participle. 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
The infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which express^P^agteing, 
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action, or passion, in an nnlimited mannei-, and witboat person or nmnber. 
It is used onlj in the piesent and perfect tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is the rooty or radical verb; and is nsnaDy preceded hj the 
preposition to, which shows its relation to some other word : thus, — 

To love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the anxillary have to the perfect participle, and ia usu- 
ally preceded hj the prepooltion to : thus, — 

To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Th^ttdicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indicates or 
declares a thing, or asks a question. It is used in all the tenses. 

Present Tense. 

The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentially the same as the 
present infinitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb be has am in the in- 
dicative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; * 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
db to the verb ; thus,— 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 8. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the jyr^erit; which, in all regular verbs, 
adds doredto the present, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present ; thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love ; 3. They did love. 

uigitizea oy vjv^'v.'QlC 
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Obs.— In a fiimiliar question or negation, the aoziliaiy form is preferable 
to the simple. Bat in the solemn or the poetio style, the simple form is 
more dignified and graceful: as, "*• Understandest thou what thou readest ?'^ 
— "Of whom speaheth the prophet th]& V^—Aets, viii, 80, 84. "Say, heard 
ye nought of lowland war ?"-—>&»«; Z. of L., C. v, U 5. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary hav4 to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have, loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. ^ 

Pluperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect partidple : thus, — 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved 

First-future Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary ghaU or will to the present : thus, — 

1. Simply to express a future action or event : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 

Obs. — ^In interrogative sentences, the meaninjg^ of these auxiliaries is re- 
versed. When preceded by a conjunction implying condition or uncertainty, 
their import is somewhat varied. 

Second-future Tense. 

Tins tense prefixes the auxiliaries shaU have or wiU have to the perfect par- 
ticiple: thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 



Obs. — ^The auxiliary «AaA may also be used in the second and third persons 

f this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or con- 

tinsency; as, " If he ahaU haw finished his work when I return." And 



Serhaps wiU may here be used in the first person to express a promise or a 
etermination, though such usage, I think, very seldom occurs. 

'y* uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^pi 1%^ 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Tbe potential mood is that form of the verb, which expresses the power. 
liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action, cr passion. It is usea 
in tbe first four tenses ; bat tbe potential vrrvpetfect is properly an aarist^ and 
not necessarily a/MU^ tense. No definite time is usuany ^mplied in it. 

Present Tense, 

This tense preftzes the auxiliary may^ ean, or must, to the radical verb : 
thus, — 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love ; . 3. They m^ love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary migU^ coiddy wouLd^ or ahnddj to the lad- 
ieal verb : thus, — 

Singular. PlurrL 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 

3. He might love^ 3. They might love. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, may h&vey can haw^ or must have, to the 
perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3, They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the. auxiliaries, miffitt have, eotUd have, woidd have, or 
tihoidd have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 

3. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

/^ SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents thebein^, 
action, or passion, as conditional, doubtful, or contingent. This mood is 
'' r preceded by a coujunction ; as, i/", that, though, lest, wdess, <fec. It 
termination, in the different persons. It is usea in the 



does not vary its 

present, and sometimes in the imperfect tense; rarely in any other. As this 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tenses 
is always relative, and generally indefinite. 

Present Tense, 
This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a future 
action or event is afGirmed. It is therefore considered by some grammarianB, 
as an elliptical form- of the future. 

uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^Nr i\^ 
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Singular. Plural, 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love ; 3. If they love. 

Obs. — In this tense the auxiliary do is sometimes employed; as, ''If thou 
do proiper my way." — Geji,^ xxiv, 42. ** If he do nof utter iV—Zev^ v, 1. 
This nninflected do proves the tense to h^proient and the mood mbJunctiiM ; 
for the word will come under no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with which it 
IB frequently conneoted, is properly an aorist,or indefinite tense ; and it may 
refer to time past, present, or fhture: as, *' If therefore perfection were by 
the Leviticai priesthood, what farther li/^ed toae there," Ac. — Beb., vii, 11. 
** If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearinef" — 1 Oor.j zii, 17« 
^ If it were possible, they e&da deceive the very eleot"— Jko^, zxiv, 24. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 

3. If he loved; 3. If they loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The Imperative mood is that tbrm of the verb, which is used in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used only in the 
aeoond person of the present tense. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

PluraL 2. Love £ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs.— In the Greek Janffuage, which has three numbers, the imperatiTe 
mood is used in the eeeona and ikird peraont of them all ; and has also sev- 
eral different tenses^ some of which cannot be dearly rendered in Englieh. 
In Leitm^ this mood has a distinct form for the third person both singular and 
plural. In Italian, Spanish, and French, the^rst person plural is mso given 
it. hwtations of some of tnese forms are occasioiudly employed in English, 
particularly by the poets. Such imitations must be referred to this mood, 
unless by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to be something else. 
The following are examples : f-'-Blessed be he that blesseth thee." — Oen.y xxvii, 
29. " Thy Ungdom eome:'—MaU., sL 10. 

^^FaU he that must, beneath his rival^s arms. 
And Uve the rest, secure of future harms."— Pmw. 

^* My soul, turn from them — tvm we to surTey,^^^c. — Goldsmith. 

PARTICIPLES, 
1. The Imperfect 2. The PerfecL 3. The Preperfect 

Lovmg. Loved. Having loved 

SYNOPSIS OP THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
First Person Singular. 
Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
J shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I lovod. 
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Second Person SinguJa/r, 
Ind. Thou lovest. Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved. Thou 
hadst loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 
Thou mayst love, Thou mightst love, Thou mayst have loved. 
Thou mightst have loved. Scjbj. If thou love, If thou loved. 
Imf. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular, 
Ind. He loves, He loved, He haa loved. He had loved. He 
will love. He will have loved. Pot. He may love, He might 
love, He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If kd 
love. If he loved. 

First Person PluraL 
Ind. We love. We loved. We have loved, We had loved. 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. 
We might love, We may have loved, We might have lovecL 
Subj. If we love, If we loved. 

Second Person Plural. 

Ind. You love. You loved, You have loved. You had loved. 
You will love. You will have loved. Pot. You may love. 
You might love. You may have loved. You might have loved. 
Subj. If you iove, If you loved. Imp. Love j^e or you,] or 
Do you love. 

Third Person PluraL 

Ind. They love, They loved. They have loved, They haJ 
loved. They will love, They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love. They might love. They may have loved, They might have 
loved. Subj. If they love. If they loved. >> 

OB8.->In tlie familiar strle, the second pers<n> Bingnlar of tliiB rerb, is nsn- 
ally formed thus : Ini>. Tboa lov'st, Them loved, Thoa hast loved. Thou had 
loved, Thou will love, Thou will have Joved. Pot. Thou may love, Thoa 
might love, Thou may have loved. Thou might have loved. Subj. If them 
iove, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou,] or Do: thou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE . 

The irregular active verb SEE^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts, 

Present. Preterit Imp, Participle. Perf. Partidpitk 

' See. Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

INFINITIVE IMEOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To see. 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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Perfect Tense, 
To have ^^en» 



v.- 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Singular, 

1. I see, 

2. Thou seest, 

3. He sees: 



Present Tense, 



Plural 
We see. 
You see, 
They see. 



1. 

2. 
8. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

I saw, 1. We saw, 

Thou sawest, 2. You saw. 

He saw; 3. They saw. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, 
I have seen, 1. 

Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

He has seen ; 3. They have seen* 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, 

1. I had seen, 1. 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. 

3. He had seen; 3. 

First-future Tense, 
Singular, 

1. I shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 

3. He will see; 3. 

Secondfature Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have seen, 1. We shaU have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 
S. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 



Plural. 
We have seen, 



Plural. 
We had seen, 
You had seen, 
They^Mid seen. 

Plural. 

1. We shall see, 

2. You will see, 
They will see. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



Singular, 
I may see, 
Thou mayst see. 
He may see; 



*• 



Plural, 

1, We may see, 

2. You may see, 
8. They may see. 
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Imperftct Tense. 
Singular, Plural 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 

3. He might see ; 3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 
SingiMar. •' Plural. 

1, I may have seen, 1, We may have seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 
8. He may have ae^ ; 3. They may have seen. 

Pluperfeci Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might liave seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen ; 3. They might have seen. 

SUBJUNOTITB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Pural. 

1. If I see, ' 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 

3. If he see; 3. If they see. 

^ Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 

3. If he saw; 8. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see ; 

plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfeei 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

Obs.— In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, is 
nsnally fanned t^ns : Ind. Thou seest, Thou saw/Thou hiist seen. Thou had 
seen, TChou will see, Thou will have seen. Pot. Thou njay .see, Thorn might 
see, Thou may have seen, Thou might have seen. BuBjr. If lliou see, If thoo 
MW. Ixr. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
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THIRD EXAMPLK 

The irregular neuter verb BE^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts. 



Present 
Be. 


Preterit Imp. Participle. 
Was. Being. 

INU'i^lTlVJfl MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be. 
Perfect Tense. 
To have been. 


Peff. PartudpU, 
Been. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

On.'-Be was formerlj used in the indicative present: as, ** W6 h4 twelre 
bretiiren.''— (9^, riU, 82. <<What 6tf these two oUve branches f'— .2^ 
iv, 12. Bmt this oonstniotion is now obsolete. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou arts 2, You are, 

3. He is; 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plurat 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 
8. He was; 8. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

S. tThou hast be^, 2. Yoii have been, 

^ He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been ; 3. They had beep. 

• WM is sometimes used indicatiyelv fat wut; as. 
» Vainly ic&rt thou wed."— Ar«v ^ 

« WHaU'ar then art or •arl'%|i,, ,y ^OOglc 
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Mrst'/uture Tense, 
Singular, PlurdL 

I I shall be, 1. We sball be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

8. He will be; 8. They will be. 







Seeond'fitture Tense. 








Singular. 




Plural 


1. 

2. 
8. 


I ' shall have been, 
Thou wilt have been. 
He will have been ; 


1. We 

2. You 

3. Thej 


shall have been, 

will have been, 

' will have been* 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 
8» He may be ; 3. They may be» 

Imperfect Tense^ 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be ; 3. They might be. 

Per/ect Tense. 
Singular. Plural . 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been^ 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 
8. He may have been ; 3. They may have beeiu 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural ^ 

1. I might have been, -' 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been ; 3. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he h%i aiftbeyba, 

uigitizea oy vj v>'v>'QlC 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be ; 

Plural, 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2, The Perfect, 3. The Preperfect. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Obs. — In the familiar Btyle, the second person singular of this verb is n8n<* 
ally formed thus: Iin). Thou art, Thou was, Thou hast been^Thou had 
>*een. Thon will be, Thou will have been. Pot. Thou may be, Thou might 
be, Thou may have been, Thou might have been. . Subj. If thou be, If thou 
were. Iicp. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 

IL COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb BE, 
through all its changes ; as, I am writing — He is sitting. 
This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of being, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verb. 

Obs. — ^Verbs of this form have sometimes e. passive signtflcation ; as, "The 
books are now ssUd/M.^^—AUen'^s Oram,, p. 82. " It requires no motion in 
the organs whilst it ts/orming,^^ —Murray' a Gram., p. 8. " While the work 
of the temple was carrying on." — Dr, J. Owen, ** The designs of Providence 
are carrying on,^'*—Bp, jStdler. " We are permitted to Know nothing of 
what is transacting in the regions above us." — Br, Blair, Expressions of 
this kind are condemned by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of fer better authority, and (according to mj apprehension) in far better 
-taste, than the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in 
it0 stead; as, ** The books are now Imng sold,'''' 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

J%^ irregular active verb READ, conjugated affirmatively in 
the Compound Form. 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb, 
Present, Preterit, Imp, Participle, Perf. Participle, 
Bead. Read. Reading. Read. 

• Those yerbs which, In their simple ibnn, Imply continuance, do not admit Om 
•onqwiDdftm; thuirwesay,«Ir«V#o«hlm;" b^^ 

ft uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^pi i\^ 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
To be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDIOATIYB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 

3. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

3. He was reading; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1.. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. They had been reading. 

Firstfuture Tense. 
Singular. Plwral. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading ; 3. They will be reading. 

Secondfuture Tense. 
Singular, i. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 
Plural. 1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 

3. They wfll Imve been reading^^^^i^ 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense, 
Singular. . Plural. 

1. I may be reading, 1. We inay be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

3. He might be reading ; 3. They might be readingi 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 1. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 
Plural 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. 1. I might have been reading, 
2. Thou mightst have been reading, 
* 3. He might hgn^ been reading ; 
Plural 1. We might have he^p. reading, 

2. You might have been reading, 

3. They might have been reading. 

SUBJONOTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

• 2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If he be reading; 8. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 2. Be^ [thou] reading, orj^o tbott bfe readfeg; 

Plur. 2. Be [ye ^ you] reading, or Ih)^|ou^ be^^d&g. 
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PABTIOIPLES. 

1. Thelmperfict 2. The Perfect 3. The Preperfect 

Being reading. -^ Ha^ng been reading. 

Ob8.— In the &|mliAr style, the second person singalar of this verb, is 
nsoiJlj formed thus : Ino. Thou art reading, Thou was reading, Thou hast 
been reading, Thou had been reading, Thou will be reading, Thou wi^ have 
been reading. Pot. Thou may be reading. Thou mijght be reading. Thou 
may have been reading, Thou might have been reading. Subj. If thou be 
reading, If thou were reading. Imp. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 

III. FORM OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are always of a compound 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbs, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes : thus, from the active-transitive 
verb fow, is formed the passive verb be loved. 

Obs. 1. — A few active-intransitive verbs, that merely impl^r moUon, or 
change of condition, may be put into this form, with a neuter signification ; 
making not jTOMii^ butfi^u^ verbs, which express oothiog more than the 



eeptions, present usage is clearly in favour of the auxiliary Aa«0 in preference 
Xobe, whenever the verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as, They have arrived — not, They are arrived. 

Obs. \. — Passive verbs maybe distinguished from neuter verbs of the same 
form, by a reference to the agent or mstrament ; which frequently is, and 
always may be, expressed after paasive verbs : but which D^ver is, and never 
can be. expressed after neuter verbs : as, ^' Tne tnief has been caught by ths 
qfioerf^ — "Pens are made wy£k a hn^e,^'* 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 
The regular passive verb BE L VED^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts of Ike Active Verb. 

Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle, 

Love, Loved. Loving, Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved; 8. They are loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I was loved, 1. Wei were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have Jbeen loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been lovei 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been' loved ; 3. They had been loved, 

Firstfatfwre Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. He will beloved; .**^^^ 3. They will beloved. 

SeccmdfumBSBmse, 

Singular, 1. I shall ha^^Hk loved, 

2. Thou wilt have BHiUoved, 

3. He will have beenioved ; 

Plural, 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; 3. They maj be lovedl 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might beloved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might *be loved, 

3. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved, 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been lovei 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you beloved, 

3. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, ^ 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved; 3. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 

Plural. 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

^ 1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. Tlie Preper/ect. 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

Obs.— In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, is 
Tisnally formed thus : Ind. Thou art loved. Thou was loved. Thou hast been 
Jovcd, Thou had been loved. Thou will be loved. Thou will have been loved. 
Pot. Thou may bo loved, Thou might be loved, Thou may have been loved, 
Tno:i might have been loved. Subj. If thou be loved. If thou were loved. 
Imp. Be [thouj loved, or Do thou be loved. 

IV. FORM OF NEGATION, 

A verb ia conjugated negatively ^ by placing the adverb 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not. to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, 1 have not loved, 
I had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
I may, can * or must not love ; I might, could, would, or should 
not love; I may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. If 1 love not. If I loved 
not. Part. Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively ^ in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, 
or atter the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do I love? Did I love? Have I loved? Had I loved? 
Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love ? Might, could, would, or should I love ? May, can, or 
must I have loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved ? 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION VTITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated irde'rrQgalh'eJy and negatively^ in the 
indicative and potential mooda, by ]>]acing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not aftS^the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love? Di<l I nrt lovel Have I not loved? 
Had I not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not liave loved? 
Pot. May, can, or must I not love? flight, couL], would, or 
should I not love? May, candor must I not have loved? Might, 
could, ^ould, or should I not have loved \ 

IRBEGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, see^ 
saWj seeing, seen, 

Obs. 1. — When the verb ends in a sharp consonant, t is sometimes im- 
properly substituted for eflf, making the preterit and the perfect panic" pi o 
irregular in spelling, when they are not so in sound : as, distrest for ditstresnedy 
tost for tossed, mixt for mixed, crackt for eroded, 

Obs. 2. — When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
of t for ed produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in wriiiag. In bojiio 

* When power is denied, can and not are united to prevent amhigruity; as, " I can* 
not KO." ^ut when the powe- *8 affirmed, and something else Is denied, tlie words 
are written separately; as 'The Christian apologist can not merely expose the utttr 
baseness of the infidel assertion, but he has positive giound for erecting ajiop^ 
and •onfronting assertion la its place."— i>r. ChoOmere, ""s" '"" ^y ^ ^ ^ ^ iv^ 
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\^ 



ioob irreffalarities, the poets are indulged for the sake of rhyme ; but the 
best speaRerB and writers of prose prefer the regular form wherever g'ood use 
has sauctioued it: thus, Uamsd is better than learnt; burned^ than burnt; 
penned^ thAnpent: absorbed^ than dbsorpt; speUed^ than apeli; smelUdy tLan 
9meU; though both furms are allowubh% 

Obs. 8. — Several of the irregular verbs are variously used by the best au- 
thors ; and many preterits and participles which were formerly in good use, 
are now obsolete, or beoomiog so. 

Obs. 4. — ^The simple irrei?uiar verbs are about 110 in number, and are 
nearly all monosyllables. They are derived tVom the Saxon, in which lan- 
guage they are also, for the most purt. irregular. 

Obs. 5. — ^The foUowiog alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular verbs, 
as they are now generally used. In this list, and also in that of the redau- 
dant verbs, those pretents and participles wnich are supposed to be prefer- 
able, and oest supported by authorities, are placed first. M early all com- 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivatives that follow 
their primitives, are purposely omitted from both tables. Welcome and de- 
hav€y unlike eome ana have, are always regular, and therefore belong not to 
either list. Some words which are obsolete, have also been omitted, thaM 
the learner might not mistake them for words in present use. Some of thoee 
r^wbichare placejl last^re now little ped. 



|>-^^l^t7' ^ t^^^-fcJSS^?^ ^^^ IRREGULAR VERBS. 



^A^ 



^ Present. 



Be, 

Bear, 
"^^ Beat, 
Begin, 
Behold, 
BesQib, 
Bestead, 

-r-/Bid, ' 

- >«ind, 
*-*^teite, 
^^ Bleed, 

"^^xBreak, 
Breed, 

\ Bring, 

\Cast, 
Chide, 
Choose, 
Cleave,J 
Cling, 
Come, 
Cost, 
Cut, 



Preterit, 

arose, 

was, 

bore or bare, 

beat, 



Imp. ParticipU. Perfect Partiotple. 



arising, 

being, 

bearing, 

beating, 



began tjr begim,-4>egintTTn::, 



beheld^ 

beset, 

besti..'[i.|, 

bid or bade, 

buuud, 

bit, 

bled, 

broke,,' J, 

bred, 

brought, 

bought, 

cast, 

chid, ;• 



cleft or clove, 

clung, 

came, 

cost, 

cut, 



beb'ibjini^ 

besteading, 
bidding, 
binding, 
biting, 
bleeding, 
breaking, 
breeding, 
bringing, 
buying, 
casting, 
chiding, 
choosing, 
cleaving, 
clinging, 
coming, 
costing, 
cutting, 



arisen. 

been. 

borne or bom.* 

beaten or beat. 

begun. 

beheld. 

beset. 

bestead.f 

bidden or bid. 

bound. 

bitten or bit. 

bled. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

bought. 

cast. 

chidden or chid* 

chosen. 

cleft or cloven. 

clung. 

come. 

cost. 

cut. 



* Some 8lfn»ifles carried; hgrn sl^nlies hrougMfo.^K 

t " And they shall pass through it, hardly hetiead, and a^mftry.'^—Ieaiah, vliL 21 
X Cleave to split, Is Irresrular as above; clea/oe, to stick, is regular, but done wm 
formerly used in the preterit, tor cleaved. 



uigitizea oy vjv^v^pi iv. 



- ^^^^ 
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Lie,(tew«t,)lay, 



Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Put, 

Head, 



lost, 

made, 

met, 

put, 

read. 



5^i*t3EL. 



Imp, PartidpU, Perfect ParHeipU. 



doing, 

drawing, 

driving, 

drinking, 

eating, 

idling, 

feeding, 

feelii^, 

fighting, 

finding, 

fleeing, 

flinging, 

flying, 

forbearing, 

forsaking, 

getting, 

giving, 

going, 

growing, 

having, 

hearing, 

hiding, 

hitting, 

holding, 

hurting, 

keeping, 

knowing, 

leading. 



lending, 
letting, 

lying, 
losing, 
making, 
meeting, 
putting, 
reading, 
/ren<~ 



done. 

drawn, 

driven. 

drunk or drank. 

eaten or eat 

Allien. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forborne. 

forsaken. 

got or gotten* 

given. 

gone. 

grown. 

had. 

heard. 

hidden or hid. 

hit, 

held or holden.* 

hurt. 



known. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

put. 

rSad. 



iefly etoployed by sttorneys.*-^-^^ 



* *^Sold&n is not in general use; and Is chiefly efeployed by attorney8.*-£-6^^>f»&^ 
p. 19«. Wells marks tbis word as "obsolescent."— /ScAwi 9»*am., p. loa L. Murray 
rejected ft; bnt Lowtb gave it alone, as a participle, and held onlv as a preterit. 

t ** I have been found guilty of killing cats I never hurted:''— Roderick Random. 

X "They keeped aloof as they passed her bye."— tT! Hogg^ PUgrims qfthe Sim^ 
p. 19. 






% Perhaps there is authority sufficient to place the verb r^VwZ among those which 
' ' ■ " * * Grammar of English Grammars^ J^m^ ^icam^les oif tiie 



are redundant See, in the 
regular form, "rfrutei." 
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Prutmi, 


PrderU. 


Imp. PaHioi^. PeifM Par^dple. 


Rid, 


rid, 


ridding. 


rid. 


iiide, 


rode. 


riding. 


ridden or rode. 


Ring, 


rung or rang, 


ringing. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


rising. 


risen. 


Run, 


ran or run, 


running, 


run. 


Say, 


said. 


saying. 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seeing. 


seen. 


Seek, 


. sought, 


seeking. 


sought 


Sell, 


sold, 


sellmg, 


sold. 


Send, 


sent, 


sending, 


sent. 


Set, 


set. 


setting. 


set 


;'^ Shed, 


shed, 


shedding. 


shed. 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shoeing. 


shod.* 


* Shoot, 


shot. 


shooting. 


shot. 


* Shut, 


shut, 


shutting. 


shut. 


Shred, 


shred. 


shreddins, 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk or shrank, shrinking. 


shrunk or shrunkea 


': Sing, 


sung or sang. 


singing. 


sung. 


..//Sink, 


sunk or sank. 


sinking, 


sunk. 


^^ii%. 


sat. 


sitting. 


sat. 


slew, 


slaying. 


slain. 


- .^t^ling, 


slung. 


slinging, 
slinking, 


slung. 


""^liiik. 


slunk or slank. 


slunk. 


Smite, - 


smote. 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


Speak, 


spoke, 


speaking. 


spoken. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spending. 


spent 


Spin, 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


. Spit, 


spit or spat, 


spitting, 


spit or spitten* 


Spread, 


spread. 


spreading. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung or sprang, springing. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


standing, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stealing. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


sticking. 


stuck. 


Stmg, 


stung, . 


stinging. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk or stank 


stinking. 


stunk. 


. Stride, 


strode or ^rid. 


striding. 


stridden or strid.f 


Stnfce, 


struck, , 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


^ iT^w^^^'^ A I 


^"»^. 


sworn. / ^^L^ 


* "Shoe, 8ho«d or shod, rtioein?, 9h 


oei OT Bhoi"—(Hd (^ram,, ly W. mrd, p. fti: 


ftnd FowUfa 


True EngUah Oram.^ p. 


46. 





t The verb stride, and its derivative beatrids, each of which Is used in two irregular 
forms, show also a tendency to become redundant. " He will find the political hobby 
which he has heatrided no child's nag." — Tlie Vo/nguard, a Nencapaper, 



"Through the pressed nosbll spectacle-ftea^rfd."- 
»* 1 lank haired hunter tAriOea:'— WMtUer\^^ 




^....^ec^^^ 



2^*^M 



cv 



^icr 
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{Present, 
/Swim, 
/Swing, 
fTake, 
/ Teach, 
/ Tear, 
Tel], 
Think, 
^irust, 
'read, 
^ear. 
Win, 
iWrite, 



Preteritr 

swum or swam, 
swung or swang, 
took, 
taught, 
tore, 
told, 
thought, 
thrust, 
trod, 
wore, 
won, 
wrote,/ wr 



Imp, Participle, Perfect ParHeipU. 



(-.T- f^ '•^-^^ij; 



swimming, 
swinging, 
taking, 
teaching, 
tearing, 
telling, 
thinking, 
thrusting, 
treading, 
wearing, 
winning, 
^itmg. 



swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thrust. 

trodden or trod. 

worn. 

won. 



¥Wm^^^C^^-r^ t 



^«-^' 



L i 



A redundant verb is a verb that 4brms the preterit oi 
^the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as to 
be both regular and irregular ; as, YAn'ye, thrived or throve, 
thriving, thrived or thriven. Of this class of verbs, there 
are about ninety-five, beside sundry derivatives and 
compounds. 

Obs. 1. — Those irregular verbs which have more than one form for the pre- 
terit or for the perfect participle, are in some sense redundant ; but, as there 
is no occasion to make a distmct class of such as have double forms that are 
never regular, these redundancies are either included in the preceding list ol 
the simple irregular verbs, or omitted as being improper to be now recognized 
for good EagUsh. A few old preterits or participles may perhaps be account- 



xvii, 8 " It was not possible that he should be hdden, of it," — ActsAi^ 24. 
" Thou cast^t them down into destruction." — Psalms, Ixxiii, 18. " Behold 
I was skapen in iniquity." — Ih., li, 5. " A meat-offering hahm in the oven." 
— ZevUicas, ii, 4. 

" With casted slough, and fresh celerity." — Shdkspeare. 
" Thy dreadful vow, loaden with &Q&\h:^— Addison. 

Obs, 2.— The list which is given below, (one that originated with G. B., 
and was prepared with great care,) exhibits the redundant verbs as they are 
now generally used, or as they may be used without grammatical impro- 
priety. If the reader would see authorities for the forms admitted, he may 
find a ^eat number cited in Brown's largest Grammar. No words are in- 
serted in the following table, but such as some modern authors countenance. 
A word is not necessarily ungrammatical by reason of havinp^ a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repudiated which some few 
grammarians condemn. 

Ob3. 8.— This school grammar, as now revised by the author in 1854, ex- 
hibits the several classes of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of Euglirth Grammars, which was first published in 1851. All former lists 
of our irregular and redundant verbs are, in many respects, defective and 



t«rit. 



Writ and wrcte were formerly often used as participles, and writ a^^^^ J^P™ 
but they are now generally discontinued by good writers."— Worceeter's Qmk 



L 
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erroneous ; nor is it claimed for thote whioh are here presented, that they 
are absolutely perfect 1 trust, however, the^ are much nearer to perfection, 
than are any earlier ones. Among the many mdividuals who have publisliea 
echeraes of these verbs, none have been more respected and followed than 
Lowtb, Murray, and Ciombie ; yet are these authors' lists severally faulty in 
respect to as manv as sixty or seventy of the words in question, though 
the whole number out little exceeds two hundred, and is oommouly reckoned 
less than one hundred and eighty. 

Ons. 4.— The grammatical points to be settled or taught bythese tables, 
are very many. They are more numerous than all the preterits and perfect 
participles which the lists exhibit: because the mere abaenoe thertfrom of any 
rorm of preterit or peribct participle implies its condemnation, and the oqua' 
•ion fh>m both, of any entire verb, suggests that it is always regular. 



Imper. ParUeipU, Peiftct PartieipU, 



LIST OF THE REDUNDANT VERBS. 

PrtmtL Pr$Urit, 

Abide, abode or abided. 

Awake, awaked or awoke, 

Belav, belayed or belaid, 

Bena, bent or bended, 

Bereave, bereft or bereaved. 

Beseech, besouffbt or beseeched, 

fietj betted or bet, 

Betide, betided or betid, 

Bide, bode or bided, 

Blend, blended or blent. 

Bless, blessed or blest, 

Blow, blew or blowed, 

Build, built or builded, 

Bum, burned or burnt, 

Burst, burst or bursted. 

Catch, cauff ht or catched. 

Clothe, clothed or clad. 

Creep, crept or creepcd. 

Crow, crowed or crew. 

Curse, cursed or curst. 

Dare, dared or dursL 

Deal, dealt or dealed. 

Dig, dug or digged, 

Dive, dived or dove, 

Dreom, dreamed or dreamt, 

DresflL dressed or drest. 

Dwell, dwelt or dwellea, 

Freeze, 4h>ze or freezed. 

Geld, gelded or gelt. 

Gild, gilded or gilt, 

Gird, girded or girt, 

Grave, graved, 

Grind,' ground or grinded. 

Hang, Bung or hanged. 

Heat, heated or het, 

Heave, heaved or hove. 

Hew, hewed, 

Kuecl, kneeled or knelt, 

Knit, knit or knitted, 

Lade, laded, 

Lay, laid or layed, 

Lean, leaned or l^ant. 

Leap, leaped or leapt, 

Learn, learned or leamt> 

Light, lighted or lit. 



abiding. 


abode or abided. 


awaking. 


awaked or awoke. 


belaying, 
bending, 


belayed or beiidd. 
bent or bended. 


bereaving. 


bereft or bereaved. 


beseeching, 


besought or beseebhod* 
betted or bet 


betting, 


betiding. 


betided or betid. 


bidiMr,*"* 
blending, 


bode or bided. 


blended or blent. 


blessing. 


blessed or biest. 


blowing. 


blown or blowed. 


building. 


built or builded. 


burning. 


burned or burnt. 


bursting. 


burst or bursted. 


catching. 


caught or catched. 
clothed or clad. 


clothing. 


creeping. 


crept or creeped. 


crowing, 


crowed. 


cursing. 


cursed or curst. 


daring. 


dared. 


dealing, 


dealt or dealed. 


digging, 
diving^ 


dug or digged, 
dived or diven. 


dreaming. 


dreamed or drSamk 


dressing. 


dressed or drest. 


dwelling. 


dwelt or dwelled. 


ft^eang, 


frozen or freezed. 


gelding, 


gelded or gelt. 


giidm^» 


gilded or gilt. 


girding. 


girded or girt 


graving. 


graved or graven. 


ffnnding, 
hanging. 


ground or grinded. . 
hung or hanged. 


heating. 


heated or het. 


heaving. 


heaved or hoven. 


hewing, 


hewed or hewn. 


kneeling. 


kneeled or knelt. 


knitting, 


knit or knitted. 


lading, 


luded or laden. 


laying, 


laid or layed. , 


leaning. 


leaned or Ifiant. 


leaping, 


leaped or leapt. 


learning, 


learned or leamV 


lighting,^ 


t:zigH«il^gt^ 
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JPreamL 

Mean, 

Mow, 

Mulct, 

Pass, 

Prove, 

Qnit, 

Bap, 

iieave, 

JKive, 

Boa^t, 

Save, 

Seethe, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Slit, 

Smell, 

Sow; 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Spill, 

Split. 

Spoil, 

Stave, 

Stay, 

Strings 

Strive, 

Strew, 

Sweat^ 

Sweep!, 

Swell, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Wake, 

Wax, 

Weave, 

Wed, 

Weep, 

W3t, 

\\het. 
Wind, 
Wont, 
Worl^ 
Wring, 



Preterit 

iDeaator meaned, 
mowed, 

tnalcted cr mulct, 
passed ct past, 
paid or payed, 
penned or penL 
pleaded or pled, 
proved, 

quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
reitorreaved, 
rived, 

roaslSed cr rcaab, 
«awed, 

ficethed or sod, 
sliook or shaked, 
shaped, 
ehaved. 

sheared or sliore, 
ehiaed or shone, 
allowed, 
«lept or Bleeped, 
alia or siided, 
alkt»d or slit, 
eindyied or saaelt, 
«dw«d, 

sped cr speeded, 
spelled or spelt, 
spilled or spilt, 
split -or sphtted, 
spoiled cr spoilt, 
stove or staved, 
staid cr staged, 
Strang cr stringed, 
strived cr strove, 
strowed, 

sweated or sweat, 
swept w Bwd^ed, 
swelled, 

thrived or throve, 
threw or throwed, 
waked cr woke, 
waxid, 

wove cr wcared, 
wedded or wed, 
w«pt cr weeped, 
wet or wetted, 
whetted or whet, 
wound or winded, 
wont cr wonted, 
worked cr wrought, 
wringed or wrong, 



Imper. Partmple. Peifeet BarHeipU, 

meaning, tnSnnt or meaned. 

Blowing, mowed cr mown . 

tnuleting, mulcted cr mulct, 

passing, passed or past 

paying, . paid cr payed, 

penning, |>enned cr pent, 

pleading, pleaded or pled, 

proving, proved or proven. 

quitting, quitted or quift. 

rapping, ra(^ped<or rapt 

reaving, rert«rrcavea. 

riving, riven cr rived. 

Toasting, roasted cr roast 

sawing, sawed or sawn, 

seething, seethed cr sodden, 

shaking, shaken or shaked. 

shaping, shaped cr shapen. 

shaving, shaved cr shaven, 

shearing, sheared cr shorn, 

shining, shined cr shone, 

showing, showed or shown, 

sleeping, slept <»* sleeped. 

sliding, sliddea, shd«r slidsd* 

slittli]^, fiiitted or slit 

smelling, smelted or smelt 

sowi^, sowed or sown. 

sp«ed«^, sped cr speeded^ 

spelling, flailed or sp«lt 

spiiling, spilled or spilt 

splitting, split or splitted. 

spoiling, epoiled or spoilt 

staving, stove or staved, 

sta^in^ ^aid or stayed, 

stnn^'ng, strung or stringed. 

striving, strived cr striven, 

strowing, strowed cr strowBu 

sweating, sweated or sweat 

sweeping, swept or sweeped. 

. swelling, swelled <}r swollen, 

thriving, thrived cr thriven, 

throwing, thrown or throwed* 

wakhftg, waked or vpoke. 

waxing, waxed or wtucen. 

weaving, woven cr weaved. 

wedding, wedded or wed. 

weep«]3g, went cr weeped. 

wetfing, wet or wetted. 

wheUxng, whett»d or whet 

winding, wound or winded, 

wonting, wont cr wonted, 

working, worked or wrongbt 

wringing, wiiiigdd or wmng. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

I A defoctwe verb is a verb that forms no participles, and 
lis used in TDut few of the moods and tenses ; as, hewcare^ 



a Dy vjVv'v^'v i\^ 
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ikshtotes of bngush gramhab. [paktix 



Obb. — ^When anj of the principal pftrts of a verb are wanting, the tensoi 
naoaliy derived f^om tboee purta are iubo, oi couroe, wanting. All tiie aa:£il- 
iarieft, except 4hy be, and hatey arc defective ; but, as auxiliaries, tbcy become 

rbe of other verbs, aud do not nsed the parts which are technicaUy Biud to 
^^icanUn^." The following brief catalogue contains ail oar defective 
Terbs, except metUnkt^ jrith its preterit tnethaughty which is not only defect- 
Ire, bat impersonal, irregular, and deservedly obsolesceut. 

LIST OF THE DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



Present, 


FreterU. 


Present, 


Preterit. 


Beware, 
Can, 




Sha.11 


aVinnIr) 


could. 


Will, 


would. 


May, 


might. 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Must, 


must. 


Wis, 


wist. 


Ought, 


ought. 


Wit, 


wot. 



Obs. 1. — Beware is not used in the indicative present. Must is never varied 
in termination. Ought is invariable, except in the solemn style, where w© 
And ougUest, Will is sometimes used as a principal verb, aud as such i» 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous language, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third person singular of the present ; 
fbr it ends in th, and quod was formerly nsea as the preterit : as, 
" Yea, so sayst thou, {qtiod Troylus,) ahia V'^Chaucer. 

Obs. 2. — WiSj preterit wist^ to know, to think, to suppose, to imagine, ap- 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete ; but it seems proper to explain it, 
because it is found in the Bible : as, " I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest." — Acts, xxiii, 6. " He himself * vnst not that his face shone.' " 
— Zi/% ofScMUer, p. iv. WU. to know, and tiw^knew, are also obsglete 
except in the phrase to vnt ; wnich, being taken abstractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb nameli/, or to the phrase, that is to say. 

Obs. 3. — Some verbs from the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only in the third person singular: as. It rains ; it snows ;_\t 
freezes ; it hails ; it lightens; it thunders. Tnese nave been called mM^ersonal 
verbs. The neuter pronoun it, which is always used before them, does not 
seem to represent any noun, but, in connexion with the verb, merely to ex- 
press a state of things. 



CHAPTER Vn.— OF PAETICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partici 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is 'generally formed by adding tng, dj or ed, 
to the verb : thus, from the verb rule, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 
2. rukd^ 3. having ruled, 

Obs. 1. — Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their very essence • 
^ motion, or the privation of motion — in acting, or ceasing to act. And to all 
motion and rest, time and place are necessary concomitants ; nor are the ideas 
of degree and manner often irrelevant. Uence t^^,^^^ of tenses and of ad* 
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9erht, For whatsoever comes to pass, must come to pass sometime and same- 
where; and, in every event, something must be affected somewhat and wmw 
how. Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say, that 
^^aU particiflea imply timey But it does not follow that the UngiUh par- 
ticiples divide time, like the tenses of a verb, and speci/i/ the period of 
action ; on the contrary, it is certain and manifest that tiiey do not. The 
phrase^ ** men labouring,^^ conveys no other idea than that of labourers at 
work ; it no more suggests the time, than the^^<^, degree, or manner of their 
work. All these circumstances require other words to express them ; as, 
'* Men now Jiere awkwardly labouring much to little purpose. 

Obs. 2. — Participles retain the essential meaning of their verbs ; and, Ui« 
verbs, are either active-transitive, active-dntransiUve, passive, or neuter, in 
their signification. Por this reason, many have classed them with the verbs. 
But their formal meaning is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, but usually relate to nouns or pronouns, Uke adjectives, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the Latin gerunds. Hence 
acme have injudiciously ranked them with the adjectives. We have as- 
signed them a separate place among the parts of speech, because experience 
hBS shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Obs. 3. — The English participles are all derived from the roots of their 
respective verbs, and do not, hke those of some other languages, tiike their 
names from the tenses. They are reckoned among the principal parts in the 
conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed from them. 
In the compound forms of conjugation, they are found alike in aU the tenses. 
They do not therefore, of themselveB, express any partictdar time ; but they 
denote the state of the being, action, or passion, m regard to its progress or 
completion. [See remarks on the Participles, in the jPort-Boyal Latin and 
Greek Orammars.] 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect^ the Perfect, and the Pre- 
per/ect Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be 
conveniently called the First, the Second, and thei Third, 

I. The Imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing, and implies a continuance . of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being, loving, seeing, writing — being 
lovedj being seen, being writing. 

n. The Perfect Participle is that which ends commonly 
in ed or en, and implies a completion of the being, action, 
or passion ; as, been, loved, seen, written. 

III. The Preperfect Participle is that which takes the 
rign having, and implies a previous completion of the 
being, action, or passion ; as, having hved, having seen, 
having written — having been hved, having been -writing, 
having been written. 

The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the radical verb ; as look, 
looking: when compound, it is formed^bypi^^.i^i^'wfl' 

4r65T0 
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to some other simple participle ; as, heing reeding^ being 
read^ being compleltd.y 

Tbe Second or Ptifect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly formed by adding d or ed to the radical 
verb : those verbs from which it is formed otherwise, 
are inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant. 

The Third or Preper/ectFarticiiile is always compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, when 
the compound is double, and having been to the perfect 
or the impel feet, when the compound is triple: as, hav- 
ing spoken^ having been spoken, having been speaking. 

Obs. 1.— Some have snppoeed that both the simple participle^enote 
present time^' some have sappo^ed that the one denotes present, and the 
other, past time ; some have supposed tliat neither has any recard to time ; 
and some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the maw 
ner of their sigiiifluatiou, some have supposed the one to l^ active and the 
other to be pat<8ive; some have 6uppo^ed the participle in ing to be active 
or neater, and the other active or passive; and some have supposed tkat 
either of tlium may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amon^ grummaiians, m res{)ect to the compounds. Hence several 
different names nave been loosely giveu to each of the participles ; and some- 
times with manifest impropnety ; as when Buchanan, in his conjugations, 
oalls h€lnq Active — and heen^ naoing bten^ and having hady Passive. The 
J^lnt participle has been called the rrescut, the Imperfect, the Active, the 
Present active, the Present passive, tlic Present neuter ; the Second has been 
ealled the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, the Perfect p&S' 
Bive, the Perfect neater : and the Third has been called tbe Compound, the 
Compoand active, the Compound passive, the Compound j>erfect, the Plu' 
perfect, the Preterperfect, the Preperfect. But the application of a name is 
of little consequence, so that the thing itself be rightly understood by the 
learner. Grammar should be tanght in a style at once neat and plain, clear 
and brief. Upon the choice of his terras the writer has bestowea much re- 
flection ; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 

Obs. 2. — The participle in ing represents the action or state as continuing 
and ever incomplete; it is therefore rightly termed the Imperfect participle : 
whereas the participle in ed always has reference to the action as done and 
complete ; and is by proper coni .'adistinction called the Perfect participle. It 
, is hardly necessary to add, that the terms perfect and imperfect^ as thus ap- 
plied to the English participles, have no reference to ti/me^ or to those tenses of 
t.he verb which are usually (bni not very accurately) named by these epithets. 
The Xtrms present dixi^pdst do denote timey and are in a kind of oblique con- 
tradistinction ; but how well they apply to the participles may be seen by the 
following texts : " God woe in Christ, recftnciling the world unto himself."— 
" We pray you in Christ's stead, b$ ye reconciled to God." — St. Paul, 

Obs. 8.— The participle in ing has, by many, been called the Present parti 
dple. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time : otherwise 
spch cxpresHions as, *' I had been writing j^^ — "I shall be writing,^^ would be 
soiecisras. It has also been called the active participle. But it is not always 
active, even when derived from an active verb : for such expressions as, 
•* The ffoods are *«Ziin^,"— "The ships are now building,^^ are in use, and 
not without authority. The distinguishing characteristic of this participle is, 
that it denotes an unfinished and progressive state of the being, action, or 
passion ; it is therefore properly denominated the Imperfect participle. If 
the term were applied with reference to tim^, it would be no more objection- 
able than the word preaentj and would be. equally supported by the usage of 
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the Greek lingaistB. This namo is approved hj Murray^* and adopted by 
<>everal of tlie more recent grammarittiis. See the works of Dr, Crombie^ J, 
OrarUy T. 0. ChurckuL JS. HiUy, B, H. Smart, M, Harrison, W, 0. Lewis, 
%/. M, WCaUoch, K Mazeny JV. MuUer, D. M, Touxr, W. B. WelU, a W.ani 
•/*. G, Sanders. 

Obs. 4. — The i)articiple in «f, as is mentioned above denotes a completion 
of the being, action, or passion, and should therefore be denominated the 
Perfect participle. But this completion may be spok ,n of as present, past. 
or future, for the participle itself lias no tenses, and n.akes no distinction or 
time, nor should tue name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. Tlio 
perfect participle of transitive verbs^ being used in tlie formation of passivo 
verbs, is sometimes called tiiQ passive participle. It bos a passive significa- 
tion, except when it is used in forming the compoi <nd tenses of the active 
verb. Hence the difference between the sentences^ " I have written a let- 
ter,** and, " I have a letter written ;" — the former hting equivalent to Seripsi 
lUeras, and the latter to Sunt mihi tUeros scripta, 

Obs. 5.— The third participle has most generally been called the Compound 
or the Gompound Perfect, The latter of these terms seems to be rather objec- 
tionable on account of its length ; and against the former it may be ur^ed 
that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or imperfect j^articiple 
is a compound : cs. hein^ zorUmg, being seen, Br. Adam calls having loved 
the perfect participle active, which he says must be rendered in Latin bv the 
nluper/ect or the subjunctive, '* as, he having loved, g^tum amavisset ;'' but 
It is manifest that the perfect participle of the verb to love, whether active or 
passive, is the simple word loved, and not this compound. Many writers 
erroneously represent the participle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ple in ed as always passive ; and some, among whom is Buchanan, making 
no distinction between the simple perfect loved and the compound having 
loved, place the latter with the rormer, and call it passive also. But if this 
participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
better term for it than the epithet Preperfect, — a word which explains it- 
self, like prepaid or prerequisite. Of the many other names, the most correct 
one is Plu^fect, — which is a term of very nearly the same meaning. Not 
because this compound is really of the pluperfect tense, but because it always 
denotes bein^, action, or passion, tliat is, or was, or will be, completed before 
the doing or oeing of something else; and, of course, when the latter thing 
is represented as past, the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense 
of its verb ; as, ^^Baving explained her views, it was necessary she should ex- 
patiate on the vanity and ratility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure." 
JamiesorCs Mhet,, p. 181. Here having ej^lained is equivalent to when shehad 
explained, 

Obs. 6. — Participles often become adjectives, and are constmed before nouns 
to denote quality. The terms so converted foi-m the class of participial ad- 
jectives. Words of a participial form may be regarded as adjectives. 1. 
>y hen they reject the idea of time, and denote, something customary or 
habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogue, i. e., one 
addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison ; as. A more 
learned man. 8. When the^ are compounded with something that does not 
belong to the verb ; as, unfeeling, wnfeU. There is no verb to unfed: there- 
fore, no participle nn^Un^ or unfeU, Adjectives are generally placed before 
their nouns ; participles, futer them. 

Obs. 7. — Participles in ing often become nouns. When preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they arc 
construed as nouns, and ought to have no regimsn. A participle immedi- 

• ** The most unexceptlonaMe distinction which graminarlans make between tho 
participles, is, that the one points to the contlnnation of the action, passion, or staio 
denoted by the verb; and the other, to the completion of it Thas, the present p<ir. 
ticiple sigiiifles imperfect action, or action bcgnn and not ended: as, * I am wHtinj a 
letter.* The past participle signifies action perfeetfd, or finished: 'I have written a 
letter.'— * The letter is written.' ''-—Murray's Orammttr, 8vo, p. 65. "The first [par* 
ticiple] expresses a continuaUon; the others, a <xmcpUUon,''—}V: AUetkS Qram^ 

18mO, LorOony 1818, p. 62. ^^It uigmzea Dy vj w w-^ i^ 
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atelv preceded by a preposition, is not converted into a nonn, and therefore 
retuiiid itd regimcu ^ a:*, " I thauk you/or helping him,'''* Participles in this 
construotioQ corre8pona with the Latin gerund, and are sometimes called 
gerundives, 

Obs. 8. — To distingaish the participle from the participial noun, the learner 
should observe the tbtlowing/oe<r things : 1. Naunt take articles and adjec^ 
tives before them ; partielfm. as such, do not. 2. Nouns may govern the 
possessive case^ but not th«j oojective ; partinpUs may govern the objective 
case, but not tne possessive. 8. Nouns may be the subjects or objects of 
Terbs ; participles cannot. '4. Participial nouns express actions as things ; 
participles refer actions to their iigcnts or recipients. 

Obs. y. — To distinguish tlie perfect participle from the preterit of the same 
form, observe the sen^e, and see which of the auxiiiary forms will express it; 
thui«, loved for being laved, is a participle ; but l(»>ed for did love, is a preterit 
verb. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS V. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fifth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 
and define the different parts of speech, and the classes and 
modifications of the articles^ nouns, adjectives, pronouns^ 
verbs, and participles. 

The definitions to be given in the Fifth Praxis, are two for an 
article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a pro- 
noun, seven for a verb, two for a participle — and one for an 
adverb, a conjunction, a preposition, or an interjection. 
Thus:— 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" Piety has the purest dehght attending it." 

PietT/ is a common noun, of the third person, smgular number, neuter 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is tbo name of any person, place, or tiling, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. * 
8. Tlie third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoim, 

which usually ^denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
Eiu is an irregular active-transitive verb, from Jiave, had, hamng, had: found 
in the indicative mood, present tense , third person, and singu- 
lar number. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to he acted upon, 

2. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the preterit and 

the perfect participle by assuming d or ed. 
<• An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an action which 

has some person or thing for its object. 
4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which simply indi- 

oates or declares a thing, or asks a question^ ^-' ^ ^^ ^^ 
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5. The present tense is that which expresses what now exists or is 

taking place. 

6. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing mere! v 

spoken of. 

7. The singokr xiamber is that which denotes but one. 
Tkt is the definite art^le. 

1. An article is the word the^ auy or a, which we pat before nouns, 

to limit their signification. 

2. The definite article is they wliich denotes so.ne particular thing or 

things. 
JPttrest is a common adjective, of the superlative decree ; compared, pure, 
furer^ pitresL 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, and gener- 

ally expresses quality. 

2. A common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or adjective denote 

ing quality or situation. 

5. The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded. 
J>eUght is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 
2.. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beings 

or things. ^ m •* 

8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 
4. The singular number is that which deuotCi. but one. 
fi. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

whidi usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prepo' 
• sition. 
AiUnding is an imperfect participle, from the regular active-transitive verb, 
attend^ attended^ atUuaing^ attended, 

1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, participating the prop- 

erties of a verb, and of an adjective or a noun ; and is gener- 
alljr formed by adding ing. d, ed^ to the verb. 

2. The imperfect participle is that which ends commonly in ing, and 

implies a continuance of the beingj action, or passion. 
i2 is a persoi;ial pronoun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and objective cose. ' > 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its form, of what 

Serson it is. 
e third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 
4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 
6. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 
6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 
which usually denotes the object of a verb, participle, or prep- 
f osition. 

» LESSON I. 

I repent. Thou studiest. He returns. She mourns. It 
seems. We rejoice. You appear. They approach. 

I suppose, lliou thinkst. He sits. She comes. It rains. 
Wo stand. You are known. They are deceived. 

I was slighted. Thou durst not speak. lie Icfl the com- 
pany. She seemed afraid. We knew the man. You were 
not there. They held him fast ugtzea oy ^OOgle 
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LS680S n. 

I have been sick. Thou hast been taught He had not 
feund them. She will not go. We shall be preserved. You 
will not meet him. They will have been 8«ld. 
^ I saw the whole transaction : both parties disgraced them- 
selves. They had a fierce dispute. / 

^ Their friends have been informed of all that has occurred, 
' and have promised to repair the damage. 

If the pupil has genius, application to study will innprove 
and adorn it. 

A soul inspired with the love of truth, will summon all i^ 
powers to the pursuit of it. 

LEssoir ni. 

I shall consider it a particular favour, if you will send me 
the goods which were selected. 

T^ink on me, when it shall be well with thee. — BihU, 

It deserves our best skill to inquire into those rules by which 
we may guide our judgment. — Murray. » 

If we do not exercise our £iculties, they will become im- 
paired. — Allen, 

When thou hast received a fiivour, remember it; when thou 
hast granted one, forget it. 

If we have sauntered away our youth, we must expect to be 
Ignorant men. — Blair. 

LESSON rv. 

Avarice and cunning may acquire an estate ; but they can- 
not gain friends. — Murray. 

They had acquired such a love for learning, that no allure- 
ments to indulgence could withdraw them from the pleasure 
of improving their minds. — Allen, 

It may have escaped his notice ; but such was the fact. 

He must indeed have been a very extraordinary mian, if he 
had never folt any sentiment of this kind rising in his breast. 

By carrying some praiseworthy dispositions to excess, he 
bordered sometimes on what was culpable, and was oflen be- 
trayed into actions that exposed him to censure. — Robertson, 

The Scriptures are an authoritative voice, reproving, in- 
structing, and warning the world; and declaring the only 
means ordained and provided for escaping the penalties of sin. 

LESSON V. 

Having discovered this transaction, he suspected their do. 
sign ; and, by withdrawing privately, eluded their craftiness. 
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A spirit less vigorous than Luther's, would have shrunk f»oin 
the dangers which he braved and surmounteu. — Robertson. 

His natural intrepidity did not forsake him at the approach 
of death. — Id. 

Afflictions do not attack the good maD by surprise, and 
therefore do not overwhelm him. — BUttr, 

Trained by divine grace to enjoy wiA nc^deration the ad- 
vantages of the world, neither lifted up by success, nor ener- 
vated by sensuality, he naeets the changes ^.f his lot without 
unmanly dejection. — Id, 

tE980K vj. 

Who covered the earth with such a pleasipg variety of fruits 
and flowers 1 Who gave them their delightful fragrance, and 
painted them with such exquisite colours? Who causes the 
same water to whiten in the lily, that blushe^n the rose ? Do 
not these things indicate a cause infinitely superior to any finite 
being ? — Max'cy. 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace. 
Thou shalt perceive, that thoiTwast blind before: 
Tliine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart, 
• Made pure, shall relish with divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. — Cowper, 



CHAPTER Vin.— OF AD-VERBa 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
time, place, deu^ree, or manner : as, They are now here, 
studying very diligently. 

Ob8. 1. — Adverbs briefljjr express what would othe'^ise require several 
words ; as, Now, for at this tkne — Here, for in this place — Very, for in a "high 
degree — DilwenUy, for in an induetrioue manner. 

Obs. 2. — There are several castomary oombinations ^f short words which 
are used adverbiallv, and which some grammarians do not analyze in pars- 
ing ; as. Mi at elL at leng^, in vain. But all woid<« that convey distinct 
ideas, snould be taken separately. 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes: 
namely, adverbs of time, of j)lace, pC .J^^^ovWfl ^^ 

6* 
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I. Adverbs of time are those whicli answer to the 
question, When? How hngt How soon? or How often? 
includiug these which ask. 

Obs.— Adverbs of time may be sabdivlded aa follows : — 

1. Of time present; as, Acw, yet, to-day^ prtMenUy^ infttanthj^ immediately, 

2. Of time port; aa, AlMoay, yeiterday, lately^ reeetUly^ ancUntly, hertto- 
forty hUherto, Hneey ago^ erewhiU, 

8. Of time to come ; as, liHmorroWf hereqfterj heno^orth, by-and-by, sotm, 

4. Of time relative ; as, Wlenj M«i», h^ore, afUr^ whUej or lohUstj tUl, un- 
HI, iMtcmably, Utimst, early, late, 

6. Of time absolute ; as, Alwaye, ever, never, aye, etemaUy, perpetually, 
eotUinuaUy. 

6. Of time repeated; as, Cjftent oft, again, oooatumaUy, frequently, tome- 
timet, eddom, rarely, nouHina-then, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, once, ttoice, 
Virice, or three timee, &c 

7. Of the order of time; as, Firet, eeamdly, thirdly, fourthly j <&c. 

n. Adverbs of place are those which answer to the 
question, Where? Whither? Whence? or W/iereaboiU? 
including these which ask. 

Obs.— Adverbs of place may be subdivided aa follows : — 

1. Of place in which; as, Where, here, there, yonder, above, lelow, about, 
around, eomewhere, an/ywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, Tiowhere, wherever, within, 
without, whereabout, hereabout^ thereabout, 

2, Of place to which ; as, Whither, hither, thither, in, up, down, back, forth, 
inwarde, upwards, dowmvarde, baehwa/rde, forwards, 

8. Of place from which; as, Whence, hence, thence, away, out, 

4. Of the oi4er of pUice; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, &c, 

HL Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How much ? How liide ? or, to the iijea of rru/re 
-CT less. 
X)bs. — Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance : as, Jfuch, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; chiefly, 
principally, mainly, generally ; entirely, full, fully, completely, perfectly, 
wholly, totally, altogether, all, quite, clear, staric; exceedingly, excessively, ex- 
travagantly, intolerably: immeasuraHh, inconceivably, infinitely, 

2. Of equality or sufficiency ; as, Enough, sufficiently^ equally, so, as, even, 
8. Of deficiency or abatement; as, Little, scarcely, hardly, merely, barely, 

only, but, partly, partially, nearly, almost. 

4. Of quantity in the abstract ; as. Sow, (meaninpr, in what degree,) how- 
ever, howsoever, everso, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbially. 

IV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 
question, How? or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
show how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. ^Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows: — 

1. Of manner from quality ; as, WeU, ill, wisely, foolishly. Justly, guiddy, 
and many others formed by adding ly to adjectives of quality. 

2. Of affirmation or assent: as, Yes, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed, surely, 
certainly, doubtless, undoubtedly, certes, forsooth, amen. 

8. Ot negation; a8.iVb, nay, not, nowise. ^^^^1^ 

4. Of doubt; as, Ftrhaps, haply, possibly, perchance, peradventvre, may-be. 
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.'5. Of mode or way ; as, ITius, so, howy tomekow^ however, howaoever^ like. eUe^ 
otJcinclHe^ across^ together, apart^ asunder, namely, particiuarly^ necesearilym 
6- Of cau^e ; as, W%y, wherefore, therefore, ^ 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, degree, or manner : adverbs that are so 
used, are called conjunctive adverbs, 

Obs. 1.— Comnnctive adverbs ofte^ relate equally to two verbt in diflferent 
clauses, on which account it is the more necessary to distinguish them from 
others ; as, ^' They feared when they beard that mey were KomaDS.** — Acta, 
xvi, 88. 

Obs. 2. — ^The following words are the most frequently used as conjunctive 
adverbs: after, again, mm, at, b^ore, leeidet, else, even, hence, however, more- 
over^ neverthdess, otherwise, since, so, then, thence, ther^ore, till, vnUl, when, 
tohere, wherefore, while or whilst, 

Obs. 3.— Adverbs of time, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verbs or participles ; those of €l^;rree are more frequently prefixed to a^jec 
lives or adverbs. 

Obs. 4. — The adverbs here, thtre, and fehere, when prefixed to prepositions, 
bave the force of pronouns: as, Bsniry, fof by this; thereby, for by that; 
^heriby, for by which. Compounds of this kind are. however, commonly 
reckoned adverbs. They are now somewhat antiquated. 

Obs. 5. — ^The adverbs how, when, tohence, where, whither, why, and where- 
fore^ are frequently used as interrogati/oes ; but, as such, they severally be- 
long to the cDissea under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs hare no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner^ 
soonest; — often^ oftener^ ofienest; — hng^ longer^ longest 

The following are irregularlj compared : well, beiter, best; 
badly or ill, worse, worst; little, less, least; much, more, most; 
far, farther*, farthest ; forth, further, furthest, 

Obs. 1.— Most adverbs of auaUty, will admit the comparative adverbs more 
and most, less and Uast, before them : as, wisely, more toisely, most wisely ; 
eulpaUy, less oulpaUy, least eulpaUp, But these should be parsed separately : 
the degreeof comparison, as an infection, belongs only to the adverb pre- 
fixed ; though the latter word also may be said to be compared by means of 
the former. ^ 

Obs. 2.— As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not be mentioned m parsing, except in the case of those few which are varied 
by it. 



CHAPTER IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
lentences in construction, and to. show the depende&w 
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of the terms so 'connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
because you are good." — L. Murray. 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of these 
sorts are corresp^msive. ^ 

I. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes an additiv/H, a cause, or a supposition: as^ "He 
and I shall not dispute ; forj if' he has any choice, I shall 
readily grant it." 

IL A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not overcome [by] 
evil, but overcome evil with good." — Bom., xii, 21. 

III. The corresvonsive conjunctions are those which are 
used in pairs, so that one refers or answers to an other : 
as, "John came r^ei'^er eating nor drinking." — Matthew, 
xi, 18. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The fbllowing ^re the principal conjunctions : — 

1. Copulative; And,as,both^ bpxm^e, even, for, if, ffiat,tJieHy 
since, seeing, so. 

% Disjunctive* Or, nor, eiiher, neither, than, though, aZ- 
thoujfh, yety hut, except, whether, lest, unless, save, notwithstand^ 
ing. 

3. Corresponsive ; Both — and; as — as; as — so; if— then ; 
u^er—or; neither — nor; whether — or; though or although 
—-ye/. 



CHAPTSB X.— OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to Qach other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

0b8.— Every relation of coarse implies more than one sulject, Jij f^ll pjjfw 



antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a prodoan, a verb, a 
partidple, or an advero ; and th» tubsequint term may be a noun, a pronoun, 
VI inimitive verb, or apartlciple. The learner most observe that Xia^ t^nus 
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LIS^D OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

The following are the principal prepositions, arranged al- 
phabetically • Aboard^ about^ above, across, after , against, along^ 
amid or amidst, among or amongst around, at, athwart; — Bat^ 
ing, before, behind, below, beneath, beside or -besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by ;^— Concerning ; — Down, during; — Ere, 
except, excepting; — For, from ; — In, into ; — Mid or midst ;^^ 
Notwithstanding ; — Of, off, on, owtof, over, over thwart; — Pcbst, 
pending; — Regarding, respecting, round; — Since ; — Through^ 
throughout, till, to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, un- 
derneath, until, "unto, up, upon ; — With, within, without, 

Obs. 1. — ^The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. But 
when any of them are employed mtbout a subsequent term of relation, they 
are either adjectives or adVerbs. For, vr\\tn it signifies hecmse^ is a conjunc- 
tion ; without, when used for unless, and noimthstanding, when nlaced before 
a nominative, are usually referred to the class of conjunctions also. 

Obs. 2. —Several words besides those contained in the foregoing list, are 
(oT have been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions: as, ^, 
(chiefly used before participles,) abaft, adown, afor% aloft, aloof, aiongaide, 
u/near, aneath, anent, aslant, aslope, astride, atween, aiwixt, besoidh, b^ioest, 
cross, dehors, despite, inside, l«fi^hand, ma^gre, mimis, onto, opposite, outside, 
^er,plus, hans, spite, thorough, traverse, versus, via, withal, wwiinside. 



CHAPTER XL— OP INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh I alas ! ah! pah 1 pshaw / avaunt I 

Obs.— Of pure interjections but few are ordinarily admitted into books. 
As words or sounds of this kind serve rather to indicate ieeiing than to ex- 
press thought, thev seldom have any truly definable signification. Their 
Tise also is so variaole, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
them. Some significant words properly belon^ng to other classes, are 
ranked with interjections, when uttered with emotion and in an uhconneoted 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate : — 1. Of joy ; mgh ! hey I to ! — 2, Of sorrow ; oh ! ah ! 
hoo! alas! alack/ lackaday/ welladay ! or welaway ! — 3. Of 
wonder; heigh! ha! strange! indeed! — 4. Of wishing, earn- 
estness, or vocative address ; (often with a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative absol te;) O! — 5. Of praise; well-done! 
good! bravo! — 6. Of surf ise with disapproval ; whew! hoity- 
toity ! hoida ! zounds ! wh. t ! — ^7. Of pain or fear ; oh ! ooh ! 
uh! 4/ Q c[estr!—S. Qt oontejpciptj /Ud^^/ pvah! pohl 

10 
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pshaw! pishf tush! tut! hvmph!—9. Of aversion; /oh! 
faugh! jU! fy! foy! — 10. Of expulsion; out! off! shoo! 
whew! begone! avaunt! aroynt! — 11. Of calling aloud ; ho! 
Moho! whiat-ho! hollo! holla! hallo! halloo! hoy! ahoy! — 
12. Of exultAtion ; ah! oka! huzza! Jiey! heyday! hurrah! 
— 13. Of laughter; Aa, Aa, ha; he, he, he ; te-hee, te-hee. — 14. 
Of salutation ; welcome! hail! all-hail! — 15. Of calling to 
attention; ho! lo! la! law! look! see! behold! hark! — 16. 
Of calling to silence; hush! hist! whist! ^st! aw! mum! 
—17. Of dread or horror; oh! ha! hah! wliat!— IS. Of 
languor or weariness ; heigh-ho! heigh-hxy-hum ! — 19. Of stop- 
ping; hold! soft! avast! whoh! — 20. Of ^diXimg', fareweU! 
adieu! good-by ! good-day! — 21. Of knowing or detecting; 
oho! aluih! ay-ay! — 22. Of interrogating ; eh? ha? hey? 

Obs.— Besides these, there are several others, too often beard, which are 
unworthy to be considered as parts of a cultivated langnage. The frequent 
use of inteijectiona, savours more of thoughtlessness tmm of sensibility. 



EXAMPLES FOE PARSING. 

PRAXIS VI. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Sixth Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to distinr 
guish and define the different parts of speecli, and all their 
classes and modifications. 

The definitions to be given in the Sixth Praxis, are two for 
an article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a 
pronoun, seven for a finite verb, five for an infinitive, two for 
a participle, two {and sometimes three) for an adverb, two for 
a conjunction, one for a preposition, and two for an interjec- 
tion. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PARSSI). 

" O ! sooner shall the earth and stars fall into chaos !" 

€ / is an interjection, indicating earnestness. 

1. An interjection is a word that is uttered merely to indicate some 

strong or sudden emotion of the mind. 
^ 2. The inteijeotion of wishing or earnestness, is O, 
SooMT is an adverb of time, of the comparative degree ; compared, «9an, 
sooner, soonest. 

1. An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an adjective, 

or an other adverb ; and generally ejiipresses time, place, degren, 
or manner. 

2. Adverbs of time are those which nswer to the question, Whenf 

Jffow long f Bow soon t or, How often t includmg these which 
ask. 
S. The comparative degTM li th«t 't^hioh exceeds the pottliye. 
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An Buxiliarjr is a short verb prefixed to one of the principal 
}>urts ot an other verb, to express some particular mode and 
time of the being, action, or passion. 
The is the definite article. 

1. An article is the word the, an, or a, which we pat before nonns, 

to limit their signification. 

2. The definite article is th£y which denotes some particular thing or 
• things. 

Moifik is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beinga 

or things. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 
merely spoken of. 
' 4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
Jlnd is ft copulative conjunction. 

1. A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences in 

construction, and to show the dependence of the terms so con- 
nected. 

2. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that denotes an addi- 

tion, a cause, or a supposition. 
S/tan la a common noun, of the third person, plural number, neuter gender, 
and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 

known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class, of beinga 

or things. 
8. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 
4. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. ^ 
6. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 
6. The nomiuative case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the subject of a finite verb. 
STmU/oU is an irregular activp-intransitive verb, from/all, fell, faUinff^faUen; 

found in the indicative mood, first-future tense, third person, 

and plural number. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to act-, or to he acted upon, 

2. An irresrular verb is a verb that does not form the preterit and 

the perfect participle by assuming d or ed, H 

8. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses an action 

which has no person or thing for its object. 
4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indi- 
cates or declares a thing, or asks a question. 
6. The first-future tense is that which expresses what will take 
place hereafter. 

6. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

7. The plural number is that which denotes more than one. 
^do IB ft preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express some relation of different 
thin<rs or thoughts to each other, and is generally placed before 
a iionn or a pronoun. 
(^iooe is a common noun, of the third person, aing^ar jLU]q^^^;,j;^i^|er gen- 
der, and objective oaae. o 
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1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that can be 
known or mentioned. 

5. A oommon noon is the name of a aort, kind, or daaa, of beings 

or things. 
ft. The third person ia that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 
i. The singoiar number is that which denotes but one. 
ft. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that ja« neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun, 

which usually denotes the ol^ect of a verb, participle, or prepo- 
aition. 

LBSfpK I. 

There is nothing which nnore engages the affections cf men, 
than a handsome address and graceful conversation. 

It is a sign of great prudence, to be willing to receive in- ^ 
. Btruction ; the most intelligent persons sometimes stand in need 
of it. 

Good-nature in a companion is more agreeable than wit; 
and gives a certain air to the countenance, which is more amia- 
ble than beauty. 

Men of the noblest dispositions, think themselves happiest, 
when others share with them in their happiness. 

ITien near approaching, * Father, hail r he cried ; 

And, * Hail, my son !' the reverend sire replied. — PamelL 

LBSSON n. 

Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that no one has ever y e^ 
been found, who would acknowledge himself guilty of it. 

True greatness of mind is to be maintained only by Chris- 
tian principles. 

Small transgressions become great by frequent repetition ; 
as small expenses, multiplied, insensibly waste a large revenue. 

A talkative fellow applying to Isocfates for instruction, the 
orator asked him double his usual price ; — ' Because,' said he, 
' I must both teach him to speak, and to hold his tongue.' 
~Iark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
lithe to salute the sunny smile of morn. — Rogers. 

LESSON III. 

Do not hurt yourselves or others by the pursuit of pleasure. 
Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not only as 
sensitive, but as rational beings; not only as rational, but 
social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

For what end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused in- 
numerable objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the 
privilege of existence, and be filled with gratitude to the benef- 
icent author of it ?— Carter* ugtzea oy vj v^ ^^ i^ 
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let not thy heart despise me ! thou whom experience has 
not taught that it is misery to lose that which it is not happi- 
ness to possess. — Dr. Johnson, 

Let never day nor night unhallow'd pass, 

But still remember what the Lord hath done.— jS%air. 

. * LESSON IV. 

'^ Man surely has some latent sense for which this place afR)rds 
no gratification, or he has some desires distinct from sense, 
"which must be satisfied before ha can be happy. — Dr. Johnson. 

1 have found a man who can teach all that is necessary to 
"be known ; who, from the unshaken throqe of rational forti- 
tude, looks down on the scenes of life changing beneath him. 
He speaks, and attention watches bis lips. He reasons, and 
conviction doses his periods.— /rf. /f 

Ignorance, when it is voJjjjP^^Jf ^^ crijpinal ; and he may 
properly be charged with evil, who refused to learn how he 
might prevent it. — Id. 

Ha! at the gates what grisly forms appear! 

What ciismal shrieks of laughter wound the ear! — Merry. 

LESSON V. 

When we act according to our duty, we commit the event 
to him by whose laws our actions are governed, and who will 
suffer none to be finally punished for obedience. — Dr. Johnson, 

When, in prospect of some good, whether natural or moral, 
we brfeak the rules prescribed us, we withdraw from the direc- 
tion of superior wisdom, and take all* consequences upon our- 
selves. — Id, A" 

Man cannot so far know the connexion of causes and events, 
as that he may venture to do wrong in order to do right. — Id. 

When we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
console our miscarriage by the hope of future recompense — 
Id. 

Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice ! — ShaJt. 

X LESSON VL 

How comfortless is the sorrow of him who fepls at once the 
pangs of guilt, and the vexation of calamity which guilt has 
brought upon him ! — Dr. Johnson. 

He who will determine against that which he know%, be- 
cause there may be something which he knows not, is not to 
be admitted ambng reaspnable beings. — Id. 
/,'l'o live without feelhig or exciting sympftte|qjh§,fgrtunate 

10* **^ 
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without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted without 
tasting the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude; 
It is not retreat, but excision from mankfitJ— /c?. " ^/ 
O happy peasant ! Oh unhappy bard ! ^ 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward. — Cowper, 

LESSON VII. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind, to conceal 
their indigence from the rest; they support themselves by 
temporary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for 
the morrow. — Dr, Johnson. 

Pride is seldom delicate, it will please itself with very mean 
advantages ; and envy feels not its own happiness, but when it 
may be compared with the misery of others. — Id. V 

This same grace is spoken of as the gift of God, as coming 
by Jesus Christ, as reigning, as abounding, as operating. — 
Berkley. 

If I were not a preacher, I know of no profession on earth of 
which I should be fonder than of that of a preceptor. — Luther- 
Nothing is proof ^gainst the general curse 
Of vanity, that seizes all below. 
The only ^.maranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth. — Cowper. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY, 

LE8B0N I. — ^PABIS OT SPEECH. 

Of wbat does Etymology treat? 
How many and what are the parts of speech? 
"What 13 an article ? — What are the examples ? 
What is a noun? — What examples are given? 
What ia an adjective? — How is this exemplified! 
What is a pronoun ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What is a verb? — How is this exemplified? 
What is a participle? — How is this exemplified? 
What is an adverb ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a conjunction ? — How is this exemplified ? 
Whlit is a preposition ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is an interjection? — What examples are given? 

LESSON n. — ^PARSING. 

What is Panting f 

What ia a pertect definition f — What is a ruU of grammar t 

What is Vi praxis f and what the literal meaning of the word? 

What is an example f What is an exercise t 

What is required of the pupil in the naar pitAxiSu^^^i^^^g^^Qle 
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How many definitions are hare to be given for «ach |>art of speech f 
How is the following example parsed ? '* The patient oz sabmits to tiw 
yoke, and meekly performs the labour required of him.*' 
[Now parse, in like maimer, the three lessons of the First PraaU.} 

LESSON m. — ^AKnOLES. ""^ 

What is an Abtiole? — ^Mention the examples! 

Are an and a different articles, or the same ? 

When is an used ? and what arc the examples? 

When is a used ? and what are the examples ? 

What form of the article do the sonnds or fi; and y require? 

Bepeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of each Utttf. 

I^ame the pai'ts of speech, with an or a before each name. 

How are the two articles distinguished in gmmmar? 

Which is the definite article, and what does it denote ? 

Which is the indefinite article, and what does it denote ? 

What modifications have the articles ? ^ 

UESSON IV.— NOUNB. 

What is a Noun? — Can yon give some examples ? 

Into what general dasses are noons divided? 

What is & proper noun ?— a common noon ? 

What particular classes are included among common nouns? 

What IS a collective noun ? — ^an abstract noon ? — a verbal or ^Mriicipial noon t 

What is a thing eui generis t 

What modifications have nouns ? 

What are Persons in grammar? ^ 

How manv persons are there, and what are they called ? 

What is vsi^Jirst person ? — ^the second person ? — the third person ? 

What are Numbers in grammar ? - 

How manv numbers are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the singular number ? — ^the^um^ number? 

How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed ? 

What are the roles for adding s and es to form the plural ? 

I^SSON v.— NOONS. 

What are Genders in grammar ? 

How manv genders are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the masculine gender? — ths/eminine gender? — ^the neuter gender? 

What are Cases in grammar ? 

How manv cases are there, and what are they called? 

What is the nominative case ? 

What is the subject of a verb ? 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of noons formed i 

What is the objective case? 

What is the object of a verb, participle, or preposition ? 

What is the declension of a noun ? 

How do you deollue the nonns/riendy many/ox, BH^fly t 

LESSON YL — ^PABSING. 

What is required of the popil in the second praxis of parsing? 

How manv definitions are here to be given for each part of speech? 

How is the following example parsed? ** James is a lad of uncommon 

talents." 

[Now pane, in like manner, the two lessons of the 8eoofyS^^raaAs:\ 

LESSON vn. — ^ADJ^CnVES. 
What is an Adjwttwe? — How is this exemplified ? 



Into what classes mcy adjectives be divided ? 

What is a e(ymmon adjective ?— a proper adjective ?— a numeral adjective ?- 
pronominal adjective?— a iwi^tcipfirf adjective ?— a compound adjective ? 



?— ■ 
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What modiflcatioQB have adjectives ? 

What is CompariBOQ ia grain'mar? 

liow many, and what are the degrees of comparison f 

Vi/ hat IS the potUive degroei — the comparative degree? — i\xB ntp^rUH'oe do- 

gree ? 
What adjectives cannot be oomnaTedf 
What adjectives are compared oy means of adverbs? 
How are adjectives regularly compared ?— Compare grmt^ tvidef and Jiot. 
To what adjectives are er and est applicable ? 
]s there any other mode of expressmg the degreea? 
How are the degrees of diminution expressed i 
How do you compare ffood, had, or iU^ iMe^ much, and mo^nyf 
How do you compareyar, mar^forey kind, in^ outj up^ low^ and laUt 

LESSON Yin.— PABsma. 

What is required of the papil in the tbibd frazib of parsing? 

How many definitions are here to be fi;iven ibr each part of speeoh ? 

How is the following example parsed f ** X prefer the shortest course, thoog^li 

some other may to less mtncate." 

[Now parse, in Uke manner, the two lessons of the Third Praasia.} 

LESSON IX.— FRONOUN0. 

What is a Pronoun ?— Give the example. 

How are pronouns divided ? 

What is & pergonal pronoun ? — Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun ? — Tell the relative pronouns. 

What peculiarity has the relative tphat / 

What IS an imUrrogative pronoun ?— Tell th^e interrogatives. 

What modifications have pronouns? 

What is the declension ora pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, tkouj he^ M^, and Uf 

What IS said ot the compound personal pronouns? 

How do you decline who, which, what, and that f 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns ? 

LESSON Z.— PABSIN0. 

What is required of the pupil in the tourih praxis of parsing? 
How many definitions are here to be siven tor each part of speech? 
How is the following example parsed? "She met them." 
[Now parse, in like manner, the three lessons of the Fourth ProfBiAl 

LESSON XL— VERBS. 

What is a Verb ?— What are the examples ? 

How are verbs divided with respect to their form ? 

What is a regular verb?— an irregular verb? — &.redimdaTU verhl— a defective 

verb? 
How are verbs divided with respect to their signification ? 
What is an active-transitive verb?— an active^iaUraneUive verb? — tk passive 

verb ? — a neuter verb ? 
What modifications have verbs ? 
What are Moods in grammar? 
- How many moods are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the infinitive mood?— the indicative mood?— the ^^n^iol mood?-— 

the eubjuTi/ctive mood /—the imperoHve mood ? 

^ESSON Xn.— VERBS. 

What are Tenses in grammar? 

How many tenses are there, and what are they called ? 
What is the present tense ?— the imperfect tense ?— the perfect tense ? — the 
flvperfect tense i—tke^rst-future tense ?— the second-future tense ? 
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'What are the Person and Namber of a verb f 
How many persons and numbers belong to verbs ? 
How are the second and third persons smgnlar formed? 
What is the conjugation of a verb? 
What are the pri/Mipal parU in the ooigugation of a verb ? 
What is a verb called which wants some of these parts ? 
What is an auxiliary in grammar ? 
What verbs are used as auxiliaries ? 

LESBOK zxn.— OONJtTOAnOir. 

What is the simplest form of an English conjagstiont 

What is the first example of oopjngation ? 

What are the principal parts of the verb love? 

How many ana what tenses has the mfiniUv€ mood?— the indAeaiiMf—^ihm 
cotetUieUf—tho subJuneUvef— the imjperatiwf 

What is the verb lovb in the Infinitive^ present ?— perfect t—/n4;?M)a^M, pres- 
ent ?3^imperfect ?— perfect ? — pluperfect ?— first-ruture ?— second-future ? — 
J^cUntialf present?— -imperfect? — perfect? — pluperfect? — Svhjunetive^ pres* 
•nt ? — ^imperfect ? — Impiaxtiide^ present ? What are its participles ? 

LX880N XTV. — BTN0F8D. 

What is the synopMs of the verb lovb, in thef first person singular ?— second 
person singular ?— third person singular?— first person plural ?~eecond 
person plnnl ?— thhrd person plural ? 

LESSON XV. — THE VERB SEX. 

What is the second examine of conjugation ? 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb aee^ with the pronoun It ihouf K$f 
«m/ youf ihtyt 

LESSON XVL— THE VERB BE. 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout* 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb be, with the nominative // ihouf 
hef wet yout theyt me man t tkement 

LES90N XVn.— COUPOUND ItXSM. 

How else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated ? 
What peouliar meaning does this form convey ? / 
What IS the fourth example of conjugation? 
How is the verb bead conjugated in ttie compound form ? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be reading, with the nominative It 
thoutMt wet yout tneyf the boy t the boys t 

LESBON xvm.— pAflfinrs iokk. 

How m pMBive verbs formed ? 
What is the fifth examfple of conjugation ? 
How is the passive verb be loved, conjugated throughout? 
How do yon form a synopsis of the verb be loved, with the nominative // 
thcmthet wet yout theyt theohOdt ihechUdrent 

LESSON XIX.— OTHXB TOBMB. 

How is a verb conjugated negativdyf 

How is the form or negation exempiified f 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively t 

How is the fbrm of question exemplified? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively and negaHvelyt 

How is the Ibrm of negative question exemplified ? .^^^^ GoOqIc 
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LEmOV XX.— IBBBOinua YXBBS.^ 

What b an irregular verb ? 

How many irregular verba are there ?— and whence are they derived ? 

How does the hst exhibit the* irregular verbs? 

What are the principal ^arts of the following verba '.—Arise, — Be, bear^ beat, 

begin, 1 

buy,-' 

drive,- , , , . ^ . . . w, ., , , 

— Get, give, go, grow, — Have, hear, hide, hit, hold, hurt, — Keep, know ? 

LE860N XXI. — ^IBBXaULAB VEBBS. 

What are the principal parts of the foilowine verbs : — ^Lead, leave, lend, let, 
lie, lose. — Make, meet, — Put, — ^Bead, rend, rid, ride, ring, nse, run,— Sav, 
see, seek, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, shoot, shut, shred, shrink, sing, sioK, 
sit, slayj sling, slink, smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, spring, standi 
steal, stick, sting, stink, stride, strike, swear, swim, swing, — Take, teach, 
tear, tell, tnink, thrust, tread, — ^Wear, win, write? 

LESSON XXn.— BBDITNDANT VEBBS. 

What is a redundcmt verb ? How many redundant verbs are there ? What 
are the principal parts of the following verbs -.—Abide, awake. — Belay, 
bend, bereave, beseech, bet, betide, bide, blend, bless, blow, build, burn, 
burst, — Catch, clothe, creep, crow, curse, — Dare, deal, dig, dive, dream, 
dress, dwell,— Freeze, — Geld, gild, gird, grave, grind, — Hang, heut, heave, 
hew,— Kneel, knit, — Lade, lay, lean, leap, learn, light, — ^Mean, mow, 
mulct? 

LESSON XXm.— BEDUNDANT VEBBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — ^Pass, pay, pen, plead, 
prove, — Quit, — Rap, reave, rive, roast, — Saw, seethe, shake, shape, shave, 
shear, shine, show, sleep, slide, slit, smell, sow, speed, spell, spill, split, 
spoil, stave, stay, string, strive, strow, sweat, sweep, swell,— Thrive, 
tnrow,— Wake, wax, weave, wed, weep, wet, whet,* wind, wont, work, 
wring ? 

What is a defective verb ?— What tenses do such verbs lack ? 

What verbs are defective ? and wherein are they so? 

LESSON XXrV.— PABTICIPLE8. 

What is a Pabticiplb? and how is it generally formed? 

How many kinds of participles are there ? and what are they called f 

How is the imperfect partici^fle defined ? and what are the examples I 

How is the ^t/^c^ participle defined ? and what are the examples ? 

How is the. prepeffect participle defined ? and what are the examples? 

How is the nrst or imperfect participle formed ? 

How is the second or perfect participle formed? 

How is the third or preperfect participle formed ? 

What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the simplest 
form of conjugation : — ^Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice, appear, 
approach, suppose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive? 

LESSON XXV.— PABSINO. 

What is required of the pnpil in the fifth praxis of parsing? 

How many definitions are here to be given for each part ofspeecb ? 

How IS the following example parsed ? " Piety has the purest delight attend* 

ing it." 

[Now parse, in like manner, the six lessons of tbe ^Jth PraaoU,] 

LESSON XXVI.— ADVERBS AND CONIUNCTIONS. 

What is an Adverb?— What is the example ? 

To what classes may adverbs be reduced? r^ ^^^T^ 

Digitized by VjOOQ Ic 
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Which are adverba of time t— of place t — of degree f—et manner f 

What are eonjunctioe adverbs? 

Have adverbs any m odiii cations ? 

Compare weU^ badly or iUy little^ mueh^far and/or^. 

What is a Conjunction? — How are conjanctions divided? 

What is a eopulaiive conjanction ? — a die^unctwe coujanction ? — a corresponsit^ 

conjanction ? 
"Whj^t are the copulative ooDJTmctions ?— the disjunctive ?— the corresponsive I 

LESSON XXVn.— PREPOSmONS AND DITEBJECTIONS. 

What is a PREPosmoN ?— How are the prepositions arranged? 

What are the prepositionc be^inninff with af — with J /--with ef — ^with dP 
— with ef — with /■/ — with i/— witn mf — with nf — ^with of— withjpf— . 
witli rf— with */— with tf — with ttf — ^with wf 

Wliat is an Interjection? — How are the interjections arranged ? ' 

What are the interiections of joy ? — of sorrow ? — of wonder ? — of wishing oj 
earnestness ? — ot praise ? — of surprise ? — of pain or fear ? — of contempt ?—^ 
of aversion? — of expulsion? — of calling aloud? — of exultation ? — of laugh- 
ter? — of salutation? — of calling to attention? — of culling to silence? — of 
surprise ? — of languor ?— of stopping ?— of parting? — of knowing or detect- 
ing ? — of interrogating I 

LESSON zrvm. — ^pabsino. 

What is required of the pupil in the sixtb praxis of parsing? 

How many definitions are here to be given for each part of speech ? 

How is the following example pai'sed? " O ! sooner shall the earth and start 

fall into chaos !" 

[Now parse, la like manner, the seven lessons of the Sixth PraasU. 



CHAPTER XIIL— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY. 

%Sf^ [When the pupil has bccomt- familiar with tlio different parts of speech, and 
their classes and modiflcations, and has been sufficiently exercised iu etj/mologiccU 
pareinfft he sbonld torite aiU the foIlowlDg exercises.] • 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths ; loss, losses ; name, names ; page, pages ; want, wants ; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, um, arch, bird, casre, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases: 
George second — fair appearance — ^part first — reasons most ob- 
vious — gc^d man — wide circle — man of honour — man of world 
— old books — common people — same person — sniailcr piece — 
rich and poor — ^first and last — all time — ^great excess — nine 
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muses — ^how rich reward — ^so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases: new'name — ^very quick motion — other sheep- 
such power — what instance — ^great weight — such worthy cause 
—too great difference — ^high honour — humble station — ^univer- 
sal law — what strange event — so deep interest — ^as firm hope 
— so great wit — humorous story — such pergon — few dollars — 
little reflection. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, niarsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, 
punctilio, ally, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, half, 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-in- 
law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns: earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, 
arbiter, tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, calf^ sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, fother-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoyj distafij 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECnVES. 

1., Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word: good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difBcult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient^ heavy. Thus 
— good pens, &ic, 

2, Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouna^ 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fonce, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devicgis, follies, 
actions. Thus — wise man, &c. 

3. Compare the following adjectives: black, bright, short. 

*-'.•' uigitizea Dy Vjv.'^P'i iV ' 
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white, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, fat, good, bad, 
little, much, many, far. 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities, by the 
comparati ve adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agree- 
able, pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, 
poignant, excellent. 

5. Express the degrees of the following qualities by die 
comparative adverbs of diminution ; objectionable, formidable, 
forcible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent. 

EXERaSE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following pronouns: 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that 

2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myself 
thyself, himself^ herself, itself, whosoever. 

3. Write the following words in their customary form : 
her's, it's, our's, your's, their's, who's, meself, hissel^ their- 
ftalves. 

4. Write the objective singular of all th'^ simple pronouns. 

5. Write the objective plural of all the simple pronouns. 

EXERaSE v.— VERBS. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the following 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try, die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form : 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt, prest, topt, whipt, soakt, 
D'-.pt, fixt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept, distrest, gusht, confest, 
snapt, brusht, shipt, kist, discust, lackt 

3.* Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, 
confess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue. 

4. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeadi, 
fear, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, relj^ 
beset, release, be, bias. 

6. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pres- 
ent tense, in the three persons singular: serve, shun, turn, 
learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of theactiv* 
▼erb amiLse^ conjugated afiirmatively. u^mzeaDyvjv^wHri^ 
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2. Write a synopsis of the second person singulai: of the 
neuter verb «7, conjugated affirmatively in the solemn style. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
rerb ipetzky conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
. verb be reduced^ conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the active 
verb lose^ conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb standi conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb derive^ conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE VII.— PARTiaPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
coo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, burn, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, speak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulft, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attackt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

6. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the following irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pr^ 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
oreeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, gilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, slitted, splitted^ 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed. 

EXERCISE Vni.— ADVERBS, &c. 

1. Compare the following adverbs : soon, often, well, badly 
or ill, little, much, far, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
following adverbs : purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs : secretly, slily, liberally, favourably, power* 

lUlly* uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^v i\^ 
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4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — ^fideyty are inseparable. Beware of parties — 
fections. Do well — boast not. Improve time — ^it flies. There 
would.be few paupers — no time were lost. Be not proud — 
thou art human. I saw — it was necessary. Honesty is better 
— ^policy. J^either he — ^I can do it. It must be done — -to day 
— ^to morrow. Take care-^thou fall. Though I should boast 
— ^am I nothing. 

5. Insert suitable prepositions in the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — the dumb. Qualify thyself — ^action — study. 
Think oilen — the worth — time. Live — ^peace — all men. Keep 
-^Ksompass. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan- 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
Go not — sleep— malice. Debate not — temptation. Depend 
not — ^the stores— others. Contend not — ^trifles. Many fall — 
grasping — ^things — ^their reach. Be deaf — detraction. 

6. Correct the following sentences, and adapt the interjec- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha ! 
aha! I am undone. Hey! io! I am tired. Ho! be still. 
Avaunt ! t^iis way. Ah ! what nonsense. . Heigh-ho ! I am 
delighted. Hist ! it is contemptible. Oh ! for that symp»* 
thetic glow! Ah ! what withering phantoms glare ! 



y Google 
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PART IIL 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or con- 
nexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over an other, to cause it to assume some par- 
ocular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 



CHAPTER I.— OF SENTENCES. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making complete 
sense, and always containing a nominative and a verb ; 
as^ "Seward sweetens labour." 

The jprincipal parts of a sentence are usually three; 
namely, the subject, or nominative, — ^the attribute, or 
finite VERB, — and the case put after, or the object gov- 
erned by the verb; as, ^^ Grimes deserve punishment^ 

The other parts depend upon these, either as primary 
or as secondary adjuncts; as, ^^High crimes justly deserve 
very severe punishments." 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound, 

A simple sentence is a sentence which consists of one 
single assertion, supposition, command, question, or ex- 
clamation; as, ** David and Jonathan loved each other." 
— " Do violence to no man." — " Were I Brutus." 

A compound sentence is a sentence which consists of 
two or more simple ones either expressly or tacitly con- 
nected; as, "Send men to Joppa, and xmlk-^v Simon, 
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whose surname is Peter ; who shall tell thee words, where- 
by thou and all thj house shall be saved." — J.cte, xi, 13. 

A clause^ or member, is a subdivision of a compouud 
sentence ; and is itself a sentence, either simple or com- 
pound. 

A phrase is two or more words^ which express some 
relation of diflferent ideas, but no entire proposition ; as, 
*'By the means appointed" — " To be plain with you." 

Words that are omitted by ellipsis, and that are neces 
sarily understood in order to complete the construction, 
must be supplied in parsing. ^ 



THE EULES OF SYNTAX. 
1. RULES OF RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

RULB? I. — ^ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit. 

RULE IL — ^NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finito 
verb, must be in the nominative case. 

RULE in. — APPOSITION. * 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case. 

RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns. 

RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
andgeniier. 

RULE VL— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number. 

RULE VII. — PRONOUNS. 

When, a Pronoun has two or more ahteoSJen^ cop 

11* 
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nected by and, it must agree with them in the plural 
number. 

RULE Vin. — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in 
the singular number. 

RULE IX — VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomin- 
ative, in person and number. 

RULE X — ^VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number. 

RULE XL — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and^ it must agree with them in the plural number. 

RULE XII. — ^VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
singular,number. 

RULE XIII. — ^VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed. 

RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, pr else are 
governed by prepositions. 

RULE XV. — ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives^ or 
other adverbs. 

RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences, 

RULE XVIL — PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of thingit/ Google 
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RULE XVIIL — INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction. 

2. RULES OF GOVERNMENT.* 
RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. . 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed. 

RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfect participles, govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the-^ame thing. 

RULE XXIL — OBJECTIVES, 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXnL — INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects~il to a finite verb. 

RULE XXIV. — ^INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, Udy dare^ feel, hear, let, make, need^ 
seCy and their participles, usually tate the Infiiiitive after 
them, without the preposition TO. 

RULE XXV, — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomin- 
ative, when its case depends on no other word. 

RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCTTVBS. 

A future contingency is best expressed bv a verb in 
the Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood. 

* The Arranff0ment of words is treated oi; ti^ tbe ObseryatioDS nudar the Bales of 
ByDtax,lnCbai>te«2daad8d- uigmzeaoy ^ww^i^ 
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THE ANALYZING OF SENTENCES. 

To analyze a sentence, is, to resolve it into some 
species of constituent parts, but most properly into words, 
its first significant elements, and to point out their sev- 
eral relations and powers in the given connexion, 
--^^he component parts of a sentence are Tnembers^ clauses, 
phrasesy or words. Some sentences, which are short and 
simple, can only be divided into their words; others, 
which are long and complex, may be resolved ii^Jo parts 
again and again divisible,^^,,^— 

Of analysis applicable to sentences, there are several 
diflferent methods ; and, so far as their difference may 
compatibly aid the application of different principles of 
the science of grammai^ there may be an advantage in 
the occasional use of each. 

Parsing is either partial^br complete ; and, when duly 
graduated, has initiatory steps, or a series of preparatory 
praxes pertaining to etymology : yet is it ever, essentially^ 
so far as it goes, one and the same process ; and, in its 
completeness, or as Full Syntactical Parsing, it is the 
very best method of sentential analysis. 

FIRST METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

Sentences not simple may be reduced to their constituent memr 
hers, clauses, or simple sentences ; and the means by which these 
are united, may be shown. Thus : — 

BXAUFLE ANALTZEn. 

" Even the Atheist, who tells us that the universe is self^ 
existent and indestructible — even he, who instead of seeing the 
traces of a manifold wisdom in its manifold varieties, sees 
nothing in them all but the exquisite structures ^nd the lofty 
dimensions of materialism — even he, who would despoil crea- 
tion of its God, cannot look upon its golden suns, and their 
accompanying systemd, without the solemn impression of a 
magnificence that fixes and overpowers him." — Dr. Chalmers, 
Discourses on Revelation and Astronomy, p. 231. 

Analtbts. — ^Thls is a compound sentence, consisting of three complex members, 
which are separated bj the two dashes. This three members are united in one sen- 
tence^ bv a suspension of the sense at each dash, and bv two virtual repetitions of tha 
•nbject, '^Atheistj^'' through the pronoun **A«," put in the same case, and representing 
this noun. The sense mainly intended is not brought out till the period ends. Each 
of the throe members is complex, because each has not only a relative clause, com- 
lueacing with **iaAo/' hut also an antecedent word which makes aenae with *' connoi 

uigitizea oy v_j v.'v.'pi i\^ 
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iaok^^ &C. The first of these relative clanses inrolves also a subordinate, supplement- 
ary clause, — ^''theumveras is aei/'-eooist&rU and indestrucUblA," — introduced after tb» 
verb "<a/te" by the conjunction '''thaV The last phrase, '•'"wUluyiU ths solemn im- 
pr^ftsioTi^^'' &c., which is subjoined by '■^uit/ioiU"' to ** cannot look,''^ embraces like wise 
a subordinate, relative clause, — " that Jkoee <md Overpowers hivn^ -which has two 
verbs; the whole, antecedent and all, being but an adjunct of an adjunct, yet an esson* 
tial element of the sentence. 

SECOND METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

Simple sentences^ or the simple members of compound sen* 
tences^ may he resolved into their principal and tt.eir subordi- 
KATB PARTS ; the suhject^ the verb^ and the case put after or gov^ 
erned by the verb, being Jirst pointed out (w the prinjipal parts ; 
and the other words being then, detailed as adjumits to ihese^ ac- 
cording to THE SENSE, or OS odjuncts to adjuncts. ThiLS : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** Fear naturally quiokens the flight of guilt. Rasselas could 
not catch the fugitive, wilh his utmost efforts ; but, resolving 
to weary, by perseverance, him whom he could not siirpass in 
speed, he pressed on till the foot of the mountairi stopped his 
course."— Dr. Johnson, Rasselas, p. 23. 

AiTALYBia. — ^The first period here is a simple sentence. Its pri'.clpal parts are— 
fear^ quickens^ fligJvt; Fecur being the sulyect, quickens the verb, 9,na fligJU the ■ 
object Fear has no aiUunct; natu/'oUj/ is an adjunct of quickens; the and o/guiU 
are adjuncts of Jiight. The second period is composed of several clauses, or simple 
members, united. The first of these is also a simple seiitfince, having three principal 
parts— Rasselas, could catchy and fiigUiAM; the subjecVibe verb, >>!id its object, in 
tbcir order. Not is added to covid catc^ reversing the meaning ttie is an adjunct to 
fugitiAoe; t^Ajoins its phrase Ui^could Tiot caich ; butV^ and «^M75^ate adjuncts 
of efforis. The word hvi connects the two chief memberd as parts of one sentence. 
**BesoMng to tMary^'^Hh an adjunct to the pronoun he. which stando before pressed* 
**^ persweran^'* is an adjunct to weary. Him i^gfcverned by weary, and is the 
Antecedent to whom,. ** J7hom he cotUd not surpass vn speedy is a i elati ve clause, or 
subordinate simple -member, having three principal parts— A^ covld surpass, and 
fDhom. Not and in speed areacQancts to the verb covid surpass. ^Repressed on,"" 
Is an other simple member, or sentence, and the chief clause here used, the others 
being subjoined to this. Its principal parts are two, he and pressed; the latter taking 
the particle on as an a<^unct, and beiixg intransitive. The words <*<;pendent on the 
nominative he^ (to wit, resolving, Sui.,) have ah'oady been mentioned. TiU is a con- 
junctive adverb of time, cenaecting the concluding clause to pressed on. **77iofoot 
of the mountain stopped his ctmreet,^'' is a subordinate clause and simple member, 
-whose principal parts are — the subject footy the verb stopped, and the ooject course. 
The adjuncts ot foot are ffie and of the mountain; the verb in this sentence has no 
adjunct but course, which is better reckoned a pri&cipal word; ilastly, Ato is an ac^anot 
to coztrsey and governed by it 

THIRD IHETHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

• 

Sentences may be partially analyzed by a resolution into their 
SUBJECTS and their predicates, a method which some late gram- 
marians have borrowed from the logicians ; the grammatical 
tuhject with its adjuncts^ being taken far the logical ifubject ; and 
the finite verb^ which som£ call the grammatical predicate, being, 
with its subsequent case and the adjuncts of both, denominated 
the predicatey or the logical predicate^ Thus: — v^^^i^ 

6* 
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\ ^ EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

^^--'^T*Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are 
always impatient of th& present. Attainment is followed by 
neglect, and possession, by disgust. Few moments are more 
pleasing than those in which the mind is concerting measure^ 
for a new undertaking. From the first hint that wakens the 
&ncy, to the hour of actual execution, all is improvement and 
progress, triumph and felicity.** — Dr. Johnsok, Rambler, 

AvALTBia — ^Hore the first period Is a compound lentence, containing two clauses, 
which are connected by HkoL In the first clause, tm^tiniM is the grammatical sub- 
ject, and ** iK& ^mpUriMS of human, enfoyment:!'' is the logical. /«, some would call 
the grammatical predicate, and **8uch ia,^ or Uauck, the logical; but the latter con- 
sists, as the minority teach, of "the copula"" ia^ and '' tlie attribute,'' or *' predicate," 
•uch. In the second clause, (which explains the import ot ^ such^) the snl^ect is to6; 
which is unmodified, and in which therefore the logical forflT and the grammatical 
coincide and are the same. Are may here be called Ithe grammatical predicate; and 
** are ahcayB impaUerU dfihepreiulnX^ the logical 4The second period, too, is a com- 
pound sentence, having two clauses, which are connected by anA. Attainment is the 
subject of the fenner ; and, "■ is followed by negled^^' is the predicate. In the latter, 
po98eH8ion alone is the subject; and, *' [isfoUotDed] by di*gvM,^" is the predicate; the 
yerh it /bUoiped being understood at the comma. The third period, likewise, is a 
compound, having throe parts, with the two connectives tfum and^ which. Here we 
hAve momenta for the first grammatical tiabieqt. And Few momenta for the logical; 
then, are for the grammadcalpredicate, and are more pleasing for the logieal : or, if 
we choose to say so, for "* the copula and the attribute.'' ^ThjiBLihoee,'' is an ellip- 
tical member, meaning, **than are those m4>mefife," or, ** than those momenta are 
pleaaing ;" both subject and predicate are wholly suppressed, except that thoae is 
reckoned a part of the lofsical suDject In which is an adjunct of is concerUng ; and 
serves well to connect the members, because which represents thoae^ i e., thoae fno- 
m^nta^ Mind, or the mind^ is the next subject of aflSrmalion ; and is cofwerting^ of, 
^ia concerting m^iaurea for a new imdertaAing,'^ is the predicate, or the matter 



affirmed. Lastly, the fourth period, like the rest, Is compound. The phrases com- 
mencing with Jrrom and to, describe a period of time, and are adjuncts of the verb ijL • 
The former confams a subordinate relative clause, of which thiit Trtipresenting hitit)& 



mencing with Jrrom and to, describe a period of time, and are adjuncts of the verb 4 
The former confams a subordinate relative clause, of which thiit rrepresenting hint)'_ 
the subject, and waken^a^ or wak&na thefun^y, the predicate. Of the principal clause, 
the word aU, taken as a noun, is the subject, whether grammaticaV or logical: and 
•*the copuUi,^' or " grammatical predicate,^ is, becomes, with its a(\|uncts and the 
nominatives following, the logical predicate. 

FOURTH METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

All Syntax is founded on the relation of words one to an 
other, and the connexion of clauses andphra^eSy according to thb 
SKNSB. Hence sentences may he in some sort ajtalyzed, and per^ 
haps profitably, by the tracing of such relation or connexion, 
from link to link^ tJirough a series of words, beginning and end- 
ing with such as are somewhat remote from each other, yet within 
the period. Thui: — , 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Swifb would say, * The thing has not life enough in it to 
keep it sweet ;' Johnson, * The creature possesses not vitality 
sufficient to preserve it from putrefaction.' " — ^Matt. Harri- 
son, on the English Language, p. 102. 

Analysis.— What id the general sense of this passage? and what, the chain of con- 
nexion between the words S/ur^ and putrefaction t The period is designed to show, 
that B will preferred words of Saxon origin ; and Johnson, of Latin. It has in contrast 
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two coordinate iiiembers, tacitly connected: the yerb foouid say being understood 
after JbhnaoTk, and perhaps also the particle but^ after the semicolon. Sioift Is the 
aabject of woiUd uvy ; and wovld say Introduces the clause after it, as what would 
be said. I'Jte relates to thiug; thing 4s the subject othas; has^ which is qualified b/ 
Hoi, governs life; life is qualified by the ac^ective mum^h^ and by the phinse, in it; 
enmtgh is the prior term ot to; to governs ksep; keep governs tt^ which stands fof 
tAtf thing ; and U^ in lieu of the tking^ is qualified by motet. The chief members ar« 
connected either by standing in cooti-ast as members, or by &ut, understood before 
Johnson. Johnson is the subject of vxnUd aay^ understood; and this VHndd «ay, 
tims virtually repeateO, again introduces a clause, as what would be said. Tlt^ relatea 
to creature; creature is the subject ot possesses; possessesj which is qualified by 
not, governs vitality; mtality is qualtfled by sufficient; sufficient is the prior tena 
9fto; to goYerna preeerve; preserve governs it, and is the prior term at from; vA 
fr<nn goweruipmr^{iGUon. ^ 

^^JiFT^^AKTROD OF ANALYSIS. 

The best and most thorough method of analysis is that oj 
Complete Syntactical Parsing ; a method whkhy for the sake 
of order and brevity, should ever be kept free from aU mixture 
o/^ etymological definitions or reasons, but which may be pre- 
ceded or followed by any of the foregoing schemes of resolution^ 
if the teacher choose to require any iuch preliminary or subsi- 
diary exposition. This method is illustrated in Praxis Seventh^ 
which foUows. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

PRAXIS Vn. — SYNTAOTIOAIi. 

The grand clew to aU syntactical parsing, is the sense ; and as 
any composition is faulty which does not rightly deliver the 
author's meaning, so every solution, qf a word or sentence is 
necessarily erroneous, in which that m^anjn^ is not carejully 
noticed and literally preserved, 

Jn all syntactical parsing, it is required of the pupil — to dis" 
Unguish the different parts of ^eech and their classes; to 
mention their modifications in order ; to point out their rehr 
Hon, agreement, or government; and to apply the Mules of 
Syntax, Thus : — 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

" My friends, this enterprise, alas ! which once seemed likely 
to be very beneficial, will neyer compensate us for the trouble 
and expense with which it has been attended." 

if^li* personal pronoun, rej^reaenttn^ the 9p«ak«r ot writer; in the^iiTrt parson. 



' singular number, and mascuSne gender; according to Bule V, which says, 

** A pronoun ir '" "^ " ----^— ^ — ^^ i-»-i- li. 

represents, in ; 



** A' pronoun must agree with its anteoedent, or the noun or pronoun which it 
• ', number, and gender:'* and is In the possessive case, 



noun or 



represents, in person, number, and gender r and is m tne possessive 
b^g goTertiea by friends; according to Bule XIX, which savs, **A noi 
i pronoun in the possessive case, is goyemed by the name or the thing pos- 
sessed. '' Because the meaning iit-'fnifJH&nds ; L e^ yej^iends qfihe speakef 

Of VnHter, UigitizeaoyvjVv'v^piix^ 
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FrUntU la a common noan, of tlic second person, pluraJ number, mascaline gender^ 
anvl uoii*liu*ilvo ca:su: ami is put abdoluie by direct addrcsi; eccordlRg t» 
Kulo XA\\ wiiich bays, '*A nuuii or a pronoun Is put absolute in tho noml- 
nailvc, \\ hen lu ca:»o depends on uo ocUer word." Because tbe meaning i^— ' 
My fi-iev j^ ; — tbe uonu being a mere call to tbe persons addressed. 

ThiU is s p.onomiual adjectivef of tbe singular number, LOt compared: and relates to 
enterpriis; according to Rule lY, which says, ''^Idjcciivcs rciatc to nouna 
or prono'-.us." llecauso tbe meaniug i&—this enterprise. 

MnterprUe is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter render, 
and nominative case: and is tbe auoject of ^ml compensate; according to 
Bttle II, */hich says, ** A noun or a pronoun which Is tho subject of a Unite 
verb, must be in the nominative case.'* Because the meaning i»—enterprus 
will compenaute. 

Al4M\$ an interjection. Indicatlug sorrow: and ts used independcntl.v ; according t» 
Kule X/III, which Ba>s, *' Interjections have no dependent construction.** 
Because the meaning,is — gUm/ — unconnected with the rest of the 'sentence. 

Which isarelatt'-e pi:;iioun, representing enterprise: in the third person, singular 
number, and neutei gender; accoiding to Bule V, which says, **A pronoun 
must agree wilh i;s antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it represents^ 
in per80'',niiiiiDer, and gender: and is in the nominaiive case, being tb» 
subject of seemed; according to Kule II, which says, *'A noun or a pionoun 
which is the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nonjinallve case.". Bo- 
cause tb ^ meaning iB-^which aeennd ;—i. e., ihis^ erUer^iHse^ uJUch seemed. 

Once is an adverb of time : and relates to seemed ; according to Kule XY, which says, 
**" Adverb^ relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or other adverbs.'- Because 
the meauing ]&^-oiice seemed. 

Betuned Is a regular neuter verb, ft-om seem, seemed, seeming, seemed; Ibund in tbi? 
Indicativ. mood, Imperfect tense, tblM person, and singular nnmlxr: aiuk 
agrees Mritb its nominative uhich ; according to Knle IX, wiiicb iays. '' X 
finite ver^ musta^ee with its subject, or nominative, in person and uuinU^.'' 
Because tbe msauing is — vchicJt, seamed. 

JUtdy is a common adjective, of the positive degree; compared, likelj/, likelier^ like- 
Hest, or b'' means of the adverbs : being Introduced by the verb seetn^d, it 
relates \k» the pionoun which,, and through that to the antecedent: ^cording 
to Bale ly, which says, "Adjectives relate to nouns or pronoims.^* Becaus4» 
the meaL^ng is — vih^ih seemed Hi^ely. 

2b is a preposition : and shows the i*elatiovi between likelp and be; according to Bui* 
XvII, which says, '* Prepositions show the relations of things.** Because thd 
meaning ^j—U-ial/y to be. 

.& is an irregular neater verb, from be, vsas, being, been; found in th« infinitive mood, 

S'esent tense — ^no person, no number: and Is governed ly to; according ta 
ule XXITI, which says, " The preposition to governs t^ infinitive mood,, 
and com*^only connects it to a finite verb." Because t .« meaning is— to be. 

Very Is an adverb of degree : and relates to benejxial; according to Eule XV, which 
says, ^Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or other adverbs.** 
Because *Ije meaning is — very henej cial. 

Senefiotul is a commoL adjective, of the positive degree; compared only by means of 
tbe adverbs, more and raoai, or less and leant : being introduced by the in- 
finitive y.ib he, it relates to the pronoun which, and through that to the an- 
tecedent; according to Kulo IV, which says, "Adjectives relate to nouns or 
pronouns.** Because the meaning Is — wldch t^eenied likely to be benejicial. 

Will is an auxlliav to compensate. 

ifeter is an adverb of time: and rolatei to ic^ compensate ; according to Rule XT, 
which says, ''Adverbs relate to verbs, ixarticiples,ac}jecLives, or oi her adverbs." 
Because *^'je meaning is — neter will compensate. 

WiU compensate is a legular active-transitive verb, from compensate, compensated^ 
compensating, compensated; found in the indicative mood, firsl-future 
tense, thi'i person, and singular numbers and agrees wiLb its nominative en- 
terprise; according to Kule IX, which says, "A finite verb must ^gree wiih 
its subject, or nominative, in person and number.** Because the meaqlng la— 
enterprtse will compensate. 

rt is a personal pronoun, representing the speakers^ or a fmmJ>er c/persons as fn^ 
cli$eHng the speaker or writer ; in the fii-st person, plural number, and masr 
cullne goTider ; according to Eule V, which says, "A pronoun must agree with 
its antec^ .ent, or the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, num^ 
ber, and gender ;'* and is in the objective case, being governed oy toiu conir 
pensate: according to Rule XX, which says, "Active-transitive verbs, and 
their imperfect and preperfect pai-tlciples, govern the objective case.*' Be- 
cause the meaning is — wiU compensate 'ua;—i. e., will compensate ihs 
speakers 

ff»r Is a preposition : and sliows t|ie relation between trouble ^nd esopense and wiU 
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eompsnscUe; according to Rule XVII, which says, " Preposiiions Bhow (he 

relalions of things." Because the meaning is — toill compensate for troulU 

and expense. 
ITk^iathe definite article : and relates to trovlle 6.n(S. expense ; accoidiug to Rule I, 

which says, "Articles relate to the nouns which ihey liu.it.*' i>ecau^e the. 

meaning is — iAe trouble and €oypea$e. 
Trovible is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 

objective case: and is governed by/or ; acoording to liule XXII, which says, 

** Preoositions govern the objective case/' Because the meaning isr^jor 

44m{ is a copulative conJuDcUon: and connects trovhle and eoopsnse; according to 
icule XVI, wMch says, "(Jonj unctions connect either words or sentences.'* 
Because the meaning id — t/ouole and expense. 

^pense is a common noun, of the third pei-son, singular number, neuter gender, and 
©bjectire case: and is connected hy and to troulle^ ai\h governed by^br; 
according to liule XXII, which says, "Prepositions govern the objective 
case." Because the meaning is—jbr trouble and expense. 

With is a preposition : and shows Ihu relation between tchick and hashe&n attended; 
according to liule XVII, which says, *' rrepositions show the relations of 
things." Because the meaning is — wliich it has been attended untA— or, kaa 
heen attended vrifk which. 

Which is a relative pronoun, representing trouble and expense ; in the third person, 
plural number, aiid neuter gender; according to liule VII, which says, " W hen 
a pronoun has two or more antecedents connected by and, it must agree with 
them in the plural number:'* and is in the objective case, being governed by 
ioith; according to Rule XXII, which says, "Prepositions govern the object- 
ive case.** Because the meaning^ is— tcitA tchich; — i. e., with which trouble 
and expense* 

fiiB% I>ersonal pronoun, representing erU^^^^l^t ^^ ^^® ^^i^'^ person, sin^lar num- 
ber, and neuter gender J accoramg jo Rule V, which says, *'A pronoun must 
agree with its antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it represents, in per- 
son, number, and gender :'* and is in the nominative case, being the subject 
of has heen aUenaed; according to Rule II, which says, "A noun or a pro- 
noun which is the subject of a finite verb, must be In the nominative case.** 
Because the meaning is — U has been attended; — i e., the enterprise has been 
attended. 

JSas heen attended is a regular passive verb, from the active verb attend, attended, 
aUendiiiff, attenaed—passlyc, to be attended; found in the indicative mood, 
perfect tense, third person, and singular number; and agrees with its nom- 
inative it; according to Rule IX, which says, "A finite verb must agree with 
its subject, or nominative, in person and number.'* Because the meaning is 
-^U hoe been aitended, 

LESSON I. ^RULE I. 

A man of a lively imagination, has a propei*ty in every 
thing whiqh he sees ; and exults in the happiness of the myriads 
of living creatures that inhabit the woods, the lawns, and tk$ 
mountains. '^ 

As the branches of a tree return their sap to the root, from 
which it arose ; as a river pours its waters to ' the sea, from 
which its springs were supplied; so the heart of a grateful man 
delights in returning a benefit received. 

Spring, hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocl^'d in the cradle of the western hreezc^^—Cowper. 

LESSON II. ^RULB II. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator, with 
certain unalienable rights : that among these, are life, liber ty^ 
and the »«r5Mt7 of happiness. — Dec, of Inde^ndence, 

^■- "t * A k. __ uigitizea Dy vjVv'O/pi i\^ 
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Tlietj who are moderate in dieir expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

Which, now, of these three [men,] thinkest thou^ was neigh- 
bour unto him ^Aa^fell among the thieves? And he said, *" lie 
that showed mercy on him.' — Luke^ x, 36. 

WJio takes care of all people, when they are sunk in sleep, 
when they cannot defend themselYes, nor see if danger ap- 
proaches ? — Barhauld. 

Men whose circuTMtanceB will permit them to choose their 
own way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not pursue that 
which their judgment tells them is the most laudable.— ^^*>. 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphVous bolt, 
Splitst the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. — Shak, 

LBSSbN in. BULB IH. 

In the fifth century, the Francis, a people of Germany, in- 
vaded France. — Allen. 

Jerusalem, the Jewish capital, was destroyed by the Romans 
under Titus the son of Vespasian. 

In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Misha, — Blair. . 

Sisera fled, and took refuge in the tent of Jael, a woman of 
the Kenite tribe, the descendants of Hobab, Moses's brother-in- 
law. — Milman. 

Him, I\^&aZ nam'd, the Fwfcan of old times, 

The sword and falchion their inventor claim. — Cowper. 

Virtue itself, 'scapes not calumnious strokes. — Shdk. 

All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives ; . 

Immortal, never-failing friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. — Thomson. 

LESSON IV. ^RULE IV. 

A suspicious uncharitable spirit is not only inconsistent with 
all social virtue and happiness, but it is also, in itself, unreok- 
mmable and unjust. — Blair. 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may 
easily discern that the human character is a very complicated 
system.-^^^yi • **^ 

Amoi^ the vicious, friendship is coeval only with mutual 
satisfaction. — Allen. 

Pitch upon that course of life which is the most eitcellent, 
and cu tom will render it the most delightful, — Blair. 

No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and 
powers of an immortal spirit* — Id. 

uigitizea oy vj v^v^nt i\^ 
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The mighty tempest, and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep^ stretch'd o'er the burled earth, 
Awake to solemn thought. — Thomson, 

The gaudy ^ babbling^ and remorseful day- 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea. — Shah. 

LESSON V. ^BULK V. 

The chief misfoTtijmes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
flome vices or foljies which we have coramitted."^ 

The Psalms of David present religion to w«, in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal. He 
who has once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them 
again ; and h^ wlio tastes them oflenest, will relish them best 
— Home, 

/ ' Hassan,' said the caliph, * what canst thou have lost, whose 
>^|ealth was the labour of thy own hand ; and what can have 
^xSXde thee sad, the spring of whose joy was in thy own bosom V 
I]' — Hawkesworth, 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Ben%hted walks under the mid-day sun. — Milton, 

LESSON VI. ^BULE V. 

There is a simplicity in the words, which outshines the ut- 
most pride of expression, — Addison, 

He that can please nobody, is not so much to be pitied, as 
he that nobody can please. 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its 
decision can hajrdly be questioned. 

God is on the side of virtue; for whoever dreads punishment, 
suffers it ; and whoever deserves it, dreads it, — Lacon, 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms 
on which its members shall be admitted. 

We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either ourselves 
or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for having 
impressions made upon tis which we consider as being alto- 
gether out of our power r but only for what we do, or would 
have done had it been in our power ; or for what we leave un- 
done which we might have done, or would have left undone 
though we could have done it, — Bp, Butler. 

Th' Egyptian crown / to your hands remit ; 

And with it take his heart who offers it. — Shak.^\e 
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LESSON VII. ^RULB VI, 

The clergy declared against any peace which would not 
give to tkeir prelates a right to sit in parliament. 

The feir sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public life, have their own part assigned them to act. 

The committee, not depending on the royal favour, de- 
manded the security of a legal and formal declaration of the 
rights they claimed. — Hist of Ireland. 

The English people showed that they were not insensible to 
what was passing in Ireland. — Ibid, 

The majority of the assembly were more consistent and 
temperate : they considered that to decline a cessation, would 
be to refute all their professions of loyalty. — Ibid, 
By Wisdom tutor'd, Poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages ; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment and thought ; 
Never to die ! the treasure of mankind ! 
Their highest honour, and their purest joy ! — Thomson. 

LESSON Vni. RULE VH. 

Socrates and Plato were celebrated for their wisdom ; they 
were the most eminent philosophers of Greece. — Murray, 

And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said unto them^ " I have sinned this time ; the Lord is right- 
eous, and I and my people are wicked." — Bible, 

Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
yiew many latent virtues and perfections, which, without its 
aid, would never be able to make their appearance. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from them. 
How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy's neglected sire ! a mother too, > 

That softer friend, perhaps more gladly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death. — Cotoper. 

LESSON IX. RULE VHI. 

Snow or ice, when it melts, absorbs heat and produces cold. 

A marsh overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded 
"with oaks, is not only more beautiful but more beneficial, 
than when. \it is] naked and unadorned. — Addison, 

Mark the eflect of art upon a block of marble : how the 
skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface 
shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, or vein, 
that runs through the body of it ! What sculpture is to a 
block of marble, education is to a human soul. — Id, 

' uigitizea Dy vjVv'v.'pi iv^ 
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The moral system of nature, or natural religion, approves 
itself almost intuitively to a reasonable mind, upon seeing it 
proposed. — Bp, Butler. 

The saint or moralist should tread 

This moss-grown alley, musing, slow ; 
[Hie seeks,] like me, the secret shade, 

But not, like me, to nourish wo. — Cowper. 

LESSON X. ^RULE IX. 

\ perceive the difference; it is very obvious. 

Thqu sayst thou dost not know where thou art 

He does not like the office, and he begs to be excused. 

It seems she is disappointed^ and no one pities her. 

We depend upon your assistance ; for we need it. 

Do you recollect the words 1 I ^ink they are these. 

They are found to be incorrect. Who knows theml 

I retired from the throng, and sat down to read. 

Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. 

He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane crew. 

He endeavoured to escape, but they caught him. 

She has finished her work, and we have seen it. 

It has ofcen been done in this way, and has succeeded. 

We had left the company, and we did not see him. 

You wiU be wanted at home ; do not tarry. 

They will have returned to town ; you will see them. 
The seasons alter ; hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. — Shak. 

LESSON XI.— RULE IX. 

Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone can 
guide thee to felicity. — Aikin. 

If we wwdd honour merit, we must not judge by appear^ 
ances : a visored villain may seem &ir. 

The laurels of the warrior mtLStaX. all times 5c dyed in blood, 
and [be^ bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. 
Often are they stained by rapine and cruelty. 

It might be expected, that humanity itself i^^emW^^^cn^ them 
from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate. 

lie should consider oftep, who can choose but once. 

She may have forgotten the occurrence. 

They can not have been deceived, being eye-witnesses. 

Thou mmt have mjade a mistake. 

They might have had opportunity to have returned. 

What could have induced him to act in that manner 1 

It would have been desirable to have had his company. 
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Tf her son had fallen^ her latter days would have been renr 
dered miserable : he was her only support. 

Sad we not been too hasty, we should liaVe discovered these 
men's secret intentions. 



LESSON Zn. — RULE TK. 

If thine enemy be' hungry, give him bread to eat; if he 6* 
thirsty, give him water to drink. — Prov,^ xxv, 21. 

If thou duly respected thy teacher, he would never have occa* 
sion to punish thee. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing else should 
find entrance, vice certainly would. — Blair, 

Say not thou, * I will recompense evil ;' but wait on the Lord, 
and he shall save thee. — Prov,^ xx, 22. 

Never indulge revenge to your own hurt. 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safety. 

Do thou attend to this advice ; be not too confident. 

Do not waste your time ; omit no opportunity of improve- 
ment : time lost is lost forever. 

Be not discouraged; your wishes may yet be gratified. 

Intemperance engenders disease, ^oih produces poverty, pride 
creates disappointment, and dishonesty exposes to shame. 

Loose conversation operates on the soul, as poison does oy 
the body, 

LESSON Xni. BULB IX. 

A variety of pleasing objects, charms the eye. 
Do not we all need assistance 1 Ought we, then, to with* 
hold our aid from others ? Cliarity is kind to all. 

The narrative of his dangers and escapes is interesting. 
Humility, as well as merit, engages esteem. 
A sordid mind is incapable of friendship. — Karnes. 
Neither have I, nor has my partner, acceded to this request. 
The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are seldom weighed 
in the same balance. 

Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? thou 
lookest from thy towers to-day ; yet a few years, and the blast 
of the desert comes ; it howls in thy gmpty court. — Ossian. 
Light ! from whose rays all beauty springs. 
Darkness ! whose wide-expanded wings 

Involve the dusky globe, 
Praise him who, when the heavens he spread^ 
Darkness his thick pavilioii mxide. 

And light his regal robe.— JferrecJfc. >^^^t^ 

uigitizea oy 'v^jOOVlL 
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LESSON XIV. RULE X. 

The generality of his hearers were favourable to his doc- 
trines. — Allen, 

The public are oflen deceived hy false appearances and ex- 
travagant pretensions. 

A considerable number of the confederates were induced to 
abandon the counsels of the nuncio. — BisL of Ireland. 

Around Bethesda's healing wave, 

Waiting to hear the rustling wing 
Which spoke the angel nigh who gave 

Its virtues to that holy spring, 
With patience and with hope*endued, 
Were eeeii the gather'd multitude. — An^onymoua, 

LESSON XV. — RULE XL 

Our good and evil proceed from ourselves. 
Sincerity and ttxkthjbrm the basis of every virtue. 
Riches, honours, and pleasures, steal away the heart from 
religion. 

On some occasions, mildness and forbearance are more pow 
erful than vehemence and severity. 

Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper 
and prudence, must ever he the surest means of prosperity. 

Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, aesiet each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. — Melmoth. 

Tor never any thing can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. — Shak, 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. — Gray. 

LESSON XVL ^RULB XH. 

Man's happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. — Blair. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, ajects us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever unth- 
held from the cause in which he had engaged. 

ITas not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, iwtt- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct? 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion falL 'r^nalr^ 
That vice or virtue there %s none at alL ^ 
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If white and black blend, soften, and unite 

A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? — Pope. 

LESSON XVn. RULE XHI. 

Cheerfulnesi keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. — Addison, 

King Solomon built a temple, and dedicated it to the Al 
mighty. — W, Allen. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. — Blair, 

Bursting into tears, she rose, and tore a lock from her hair ; 
a lock which waved o'er her heaving breast. — Ossian. 

Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire, 

Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore.- — Young. 

LESSON XVin. ^RULK XIV. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw the linen clothes /y- 
ing ; yet went he not in. — John, xx, 5. * 

A man used to vicissitudes, is not easily dejected. ^ 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard 
again=?t committing them. 

This is a me^snro /ounded on justice, supported hy precedent, 
and warranted by necessity. — W. Alien. 

The bounty displayed in the earth, equals the grandeur 
manifested in the heavens. — Murray. 

Sitting is the best posture for deliberation; standing, for 
persuasion : a judge, therefore, should speak sitting; a pleader, 
ttanding. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise. 

Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear. — Milton. 

Lips busy, and eyes fix' d, footjhtling slow. 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp'd below. 
Interpret to the marking eye distress. 
Such as its symptoms can alone express. — Cowper, 

LESSON* XIX. ^RULB XV. 

How soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away! — AUen, 
We naturally look with strong emotion to the spot, where 
the ashes of those we have loved, repose. — D. Webster. 

[Vetiiria's] son's wife, Volumnia, who was sitting with her 
when the women arrived, and who was greatly surprised at 
their coming, hastily asked them the meaning of so extraordi- 
nary an appearance. — Hooke» 

uigitizea oy vj v^'v^v i\^ 
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Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. — Shak. 
The soul that jees Him, or receives, sublim-d, 
New faculties, or learns at least t' employ 
More worthily the powers she own'd before. — Cowper^ 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And,- in the mom and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. — ShaJc. 

LESSON XX. ^RULE XVI. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them. 
jfi^you desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 
The ancient Russians believed, tkat their northern mountains 
encompassed the globe. — W. Allen, 

I disregard their imputations, because I do not merit them. 
A judge ought to be influenced only by reason and evidence. 
Look I as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again ; 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows ; * 
Commanded always by the greater gust : 
Sudi is the lightness of you common men. — ShaJe^ 
But thou, who ownst that earthy bed, 
"Ah ! what will every dirge avail ? 
Or tears, which Love and Pity shed. 
That mourn beneath the gliding sail ! — Collins, 

LESSON XXI. ^RULB XVH. 

Most o^the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, ox from improper conduct. 

The want of regularity in the management of our affairs, 
very often prevents the successful accomplishment q/^ those un- 
dertakings in which our fortune, comfort, and happiness, are 
involved. 

By the &ults o^ others, wise men leatu to correct their own« 

O momentary grace o^ mortal men, 

Which we more*^unt/)r than the grace ©^God ! 

Who builds his hopes in air o/your feir looks, 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast ; 

Ready, with ev'ry nod, U> tumble down 

Into the fetal bowels o/'the deep.^-^SAoitjp^re. 

Thou art the source and centre of 9^ minds. 

Their only point (/rest, eternal Word ! 

From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honour, hope, or peace. — Ccwpir. 

uigitizea oy v_j v>'v>'QlC 
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LESSON zzn. — ^BUL8 xvm. 

At that hour, O how vain was all sublunary happiness ! 
Alas, said I, man was made in vain ! how is he given away 
%o misery and mortality ! — Addison. " 

stretch thy reign, fair Peace, from shore to shore, 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more ! — Pope, 

O Nature, how in every charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 

for the voice and fire of seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due ! — BeatHe. 

Hail! wedded love ! — 
t*erpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! — Milton. 

LESSON XXni. ^RULEJCIX. 

Charleses resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

Stately are his steps of age ! lovely the remnant ofJiis years ! 
A crown of glory are his hoary locks ! 

Joy rose in Carlhon^s &ce : he lifted his heavy eyes. 

Eliza^s sensibility is such, that her brother's misfortunes will 
greatly afRict her. 

A dutiful son will hear his father'' s instructions. 

What is the higofs torch, the tyrajifs chain 1 

1 smile on death, if heaven-ward hope remain. — CampbelL 

Ye thrones, dominions, virtues, powers. 
Join ye your joyful song with ours^ 

With us your voices raise ; 
From age to age extend the lay, 
To heaven's eternal monarch pay 

Hymns of eternal praise. — Merrick, 

LESSON XXIV. — RULE ZZ. 

Do not insult a poor nuin : his misery entitles him to pity. 

When our vices leave its, we flatter ourselves that we leave 
them. 

While riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the 
mi7idy purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

WTiai avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself? 

Princes have but^their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
They oflen feel a toorld of restless cares. — Shak, 

uigitizea oy vj v^'v^v iv^ 
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Noftocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaughter I condemn : 
Taught by that power that pities me^ 

I learn to pity them. — Goldsmith. 

LESSON XXV. BULB XXI. 

The memory of mischief is no desirable /zm^. 

Virtue is the surest road to happiness. 

Solid merit is a cure for ambition. 

Meekness and modesty are true and lasting ornaments. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
the motives of all his actions. 

Soon after his father's demise, he was crowned emperor. 

We, who never were his favourites, did not expect these 
attentions ; and we could scarcely believe it was he, 

Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and Ck)llatinus, the 
husband of Lucretia, were chosen first consuls in Rome. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift, a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. — Swift. 

I am, as thou art, a reptile of the earth : my life is a moment, 
and eternity — ^in which days, and years, and ages, are nothing 
— eternity is before me, for which I also should prepare.— 
Hawkeswor^. 

The Lord of'all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a nams for an effect 
Whose cause is God, — Cowper. 

LBfiSON XXVI. ^RULE XXII. 

Titles of honour conferred upon those who have no personal 
merit, are like the royal stamp set upon base metal. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the suffering virtues.-^Blaii . 

By disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions 
is tamed. — Blair, 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the e«nrth. 

There is none like unto the God of Jeshurun,, \vho rideth 
upon the heaven in thy help, and in his excellency on the sky,—^ 
Deut, xxxiii, 26. 

For the kingdom of God is not in word, but in power. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy. — Bible. 

In every region the book of nature is open before us. 

^ ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind, . , 
By truth illumined and by taste refin'd? — Rogefi^9^^^ 
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LXS80N zzvn. — BULB xxm. 

Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement. — Sieme. 

Our ambassadors are instructed to negotia^dk peace ; and 
there is reason to think they will succeed. 

I shall henceforth do good and avoid evil, without respect to 
the opinions of men ; and resolve to solicit only the approba- 
tion of that Being, whom alone we are sure to please by en* 
deavouring to please him. — Johnson. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shooty ^ 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind/ 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast. — Thomson^ 

LESSON XXVin. RULE XXIV. 

You need not go. I heard my father bid the boy bring your 
trunk, and saw him go for it. I dare say it will be safe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to gire 
while his gift can be enjoyed. — Blair, 

None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

Thy Hector, wrapp'd in everlasting sleep. 

Shall neither hear thee cry, nor see thee weep,-^^Pope. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself; 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar^ or bids your roarings^//, — Thomson. 

LESSON XXIX. RULE XXV. 

This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument. 

There being much obscurity in the case, he refuses to decide 
upon it. 

Tliey being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 

The senate consented to the creation of tribunes of the peo- 
ple, Appius alone protesting against the measure. 

Fathers I Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations ! to you 
I fly for refuge. — Tr. of Sallust 

Remember, Ahnet, that the world in which thou art placed, 
is but the road to an other. — Hawkesworth. 

Return, ray son, to thy labour: thy food shall again be 
tasteful, and thy rest shall be swe^t. — Johnson. 

* t I uigitizea Dy vjv.'v^'v i^ 
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Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend^ 
More hideous when thou showst thee ta a ohild. 
Than the sea-monster ! — Shakspeare. 

O wfetched we f why were we hurried down 
This lubric and adulterate age ! — Dryden. 

LBSSOBT XXX. RULE XXV, 

What misery 4oth the vicious man secretly endure ! Ad- 
vtrsity! how blunt are all the arrows o" thy quiver, in com- 
parison with those of giiilt. — Blair, 

Remember the uncertainty of life, and restrain thy hand 
from evil. He that was yesterday a king, behold him dead, 
and the beggar is better than he. — Bible, 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play % — Pop€. 

Hail ! mildly pleasing Solitude^ 
Companion of the wise and good. 

All this dread order break — ^for whom % for thee 1 
Vile worm J — Oh madness/ pride! impiety J — Pope. 

My Absalom! the voice of nature cried, 

Oh ! that for thee thy fether could, have died I 

Tor bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 

That slew ray Absalom ! — my son t — my son 1 — OampbeBL 

LESSON XXXI. — iRULE XXVI 

Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpun- 
ished. — iVo».,.xi, 21. 

Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he suddenly 
become poor, 

If the king were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. — Goldsmith,' 

He seems to have made an injudicious dzoice, though he ii 
9steem£d a sensible man. 

Inspiring thought, of rapture yet to be 1 

The tears of love were hopeless but for thee ! 

If in that fraihe no deathless spirit dwell, 

If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 

If fiite unite the faithful but to part. 

Why is their memVy sacred to the heart ? — OampbeU* 
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CHAPTER n.— RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next, the Rules of Syntax are 
Again exhibited, in their former order, with Examples, 
Exceptions, Observations, Notes, and False Syntax, 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syntax, designed for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise, somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more useful. 

Ob0. — Bdatitm and Agrtement are taken toi?ether that tbe rules may stand 
In the order of tbe parts of speech. The latter Ia moreover naturally allied 
to tbe former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few exceptions. 
ineapaUe of any agreement; of those, Xhtrelation anduseuinAi be explained 
in parsing : ana all neee^sary agreement between any of the rest, is confined 
to words tnat rdaU to each other. 



RULE I.— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : as, " At 
a little distance &om the ruins of the abbey^ stands an 
aged elm." 

EXOEFTION FniST. 

Tbe definite article, used intensively ^ may relate to an adjeetive ot adverb 
of the comparative or the superlative degree ; as, ** A land, which was the 
mightiestJ'^ — Byron. ** Uie jariher they proceeded, the qreater appeared 
their alacrity." — Dr.. Johnson. " He chooses it ^A« ra^Atfr,'^ — Cowper, [Se» 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 

BXCBPTION SECOND. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meaning to aa 
adiective of numher ; as, " Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis."— ^». 
"There are a thousand things which crowd into my memory." — Speotator* 
Ho. 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. 

Obs. 1. — Articles often relate to nouns understood; as, "Tlie \river'\ 
Thames," — "Pliny the younger" \man\ — "The honourable \bod»\^ the 
Legislftture,"—" The. animal [toorldj and the vegetable world," — " Neither 
to the right [hand] nor to the left" [hand].—Bme. " He was a good man, 
and a just" [man]. — 3. " Ths pride of swains Falemon was, the generoua 
lmaii]j and the rich" [man']. — Thomson. 

Obs. 2.— It is not always necessary to repeat the article before several nouns 
in the aamo construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the si;?^ 
Eification of more than one noun; but we doubt the propriety of ever con> 
struing two articles ns relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 3. — The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself, placed after 
it; as, "Passion is ^^ drunkenness of <A« mind." — Sonthev. 

Obs. 4. — When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is placed befaro 
the adjective, that its power may extend over that also ; as, 

" The private path, the secret acts of men, ^ j 

ignoble, far ihe noblest of their lives."-. Fot^Jpgle 
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^oept tbe adjectives aU, such, many, tohat, loth, and tlio^e which are pre- 

teded. by the adverbs too. so, as, or how ; as, ^* AUihe materials were bought 

at too dear a rate." — ** Like many an other poor wretch, I now suffer aU th» 

ill consequences of ao/ooiish an indulgence.*' 

^xtObs. 5. — When the adjective is placed c^fter the noun, the article gCDerall j 

^^retains its jdace before the noun, and is not repeated oeforp the adjective ; 

' as, **-4 man ignorant of astronomy," — " 2%e primrose pale." In Greets, when 

an adjective is placed atler its noun, if the article is ^fixed to the nonn, it 

is repeated before^tha adjective ; as, 'H r^Xis 4 /ic/aXq, The city ths great ; i. c., 

The great city. 

Obs. 6. — Articles, according to their own definition, belong before their 

nouns ; but the dennite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be placed 

after the noun to which they both relate : as, " Section tJie Fourth " — " Henry 

^ihe Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed elliptical, and, if 

y they are so. the article, in English, can never be placed after its nonn, nor 

y can two articles ever properly relate to one noun, in any particular coustruc- 

tionofit. 

Obs. 7. — The definite article is often prefixed to comparatives and superla- 
fives; and its effect is, as Mwiray observes, (in the words of Zcnvth^ " to 
mark tlie degree the more strongly, and to define it ^tf more prbcisely :" as, 
*' !I7ie oftener I see him, the more I respect him." — '* A constitution the moat 
fit." — "A claim, the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." — '* Tlie 
men the most difficult to be replaced.". In these instances, the article seems 
to be used adverbially, and to relate only to the adjective or adverb following 
it ; but after the adjective, the noun may be supplied. 

Obs. 8. — ^The article the is applied to nouns of both numbers ; as, The man, 
ike men ; — The good boy, the good boys. 

Obs. 9. — The article ihe is generally prefixed to adjectives that are usad, by 
ellipsis, as nouns ; as, 

** ThemcX. the gay. shall they partake 
The heav'n that tnou alone canst muko ?" — Cowper, 

Obs. 10. — The article the is sometimes elegantlv used in stead of a posscRs- 
ire pronoun; as, '^Men who have not lM>we(i the knee to the image of 
Baal."— i?OTO., xi, 4. 

Obs. U.—An or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular num- 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or a is sometimes put before an adjective- of number, when 
the noun following is plural; as, '*^ few days," — "^ hundred sheep," — 
'* There are a great many adiectives." — Dr, Adam, In these cases, the arti- 
cle seems to relate only to the adjective. Some grammarians however ckll 
these words of number nouns, and suppose an ellipsis of tbe i>reposition of, 
Murray and many others call them adjectives, and suppose a peculiarity of 
construction in tbe article. 

Obs. Vi.—An or a has sometimes the import of each or every ; as, " He 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with a preposition understood^ 
is preferable to the mercantile per, so frequently used; as, " Fifty cents [for] 
a bushel," — ^rather than, "jwr bushel." 

Obs. 14. — A, as prefixed to participles in ing, or used in composition, is a 
preposition; being, probably, the French a, sijfnifying to, at, on, t»,or of; as, 
'^* They burst out a laughing."— if. Edgeworth. " He is gone a hunting."— 
" She lies a-bed all day."—" He stays out o-nights." — " Tliey^ ride out a- 
Snndays." Shakspeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in a manner 
peculiar to himself; as, "Tom's a cold," — "a weary." 

Obb. 15. — An is sometimes a conjunction, signifying if; as, 

" Nay, an thouUt mouthe, I'll rant as well as thou."— iS^oi, 
NOTES TO BULK I. 

NoTB I. — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
always be used before the sound of a consonant, and a/n^ befbra 
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that of a vowel ; as, " With the talents of an angel; a man 
may be a fool." — Young, 

Ob8. — An-wM formerly used before nil words begiDning with h. and before 
several otlier words which are now pronoanoed in each a manner as to re' 
quire a; thus, we read in the Bible, **-4/» house,*^ — '*a» hundred," — ** an 
one," — ** an ewer," — " an usurer." 

Note II. — When nouns are joined in construction, without 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article must 
be repeated. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitors." 
— Wm. Penn. The should be inserted before merit. 

Note III. — When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
ties belong to things individually different, though of the same 
name, the article should be repeated: as, *'A black and a 
white horse ;" — i. e., two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note IV. — When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article should not 
.be repeated ; as, "-4 black and white horse ;" — i. e., one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1. — Tlio reason of the two preceding notes is tlii^ : by a.repetitioaof 
the article before several adjectives in the same construction, a repetition of 
the noun is implied ; but witliout a repetition of tlie article, the adjectives 
are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2. — To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with one article, join incon- 
Bistent qualities to a plural noun; as, "The Old and New Testaments," — 
for, " Tk« Old and ihe New Testament." But the phrases, " Tlie Old and 
New Tutamenty'" and, " The Old and the New TesUmente,'' are both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Note V. — ^The article should not be used befi)re the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences; before simple 
proper names ; or before any noun whose signification is su^ 
ficiently definite without it : as, ^'Falsehood is odious." — ^'Iron 
is useful." — ''^Beauty is vain." 

Note VI. — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or 
names of things merely as names or words, the articl©- should 
not be used ; as, " lie is styled Marquis.^'' — " Ought a teachor 
to call his pvpil Master P 

Note VII. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted ; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, 
"lie is a better teacher than poet^' we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, " He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we ref^r to different men. 

Note VIII.^— The definite article, or some other definitive, 
•is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun who 
or which in a restrictive clause ; as, "TAc men who were pres* 

ent, consented." uigmzea oy vj v^ w ^ i^ 
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NoTK IX. — ^The article -is generally required in tbat con- 
Btruction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, 
"7%e completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart.'* — 
Wm. Penn, " They shall be an abhorring unto all flesh." — 
Zsaiah, Ixvi, 24. 

Note X. — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that i^ not taken in all respects as a. noun; as, '^He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Expunge the, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

^^ (The Examples of False Syntax placed under the rnles, are to be corrected 
^rcUly by the pupIT, according to (be foi-mules given, or according to others framed ia 
like mianner, and adapted to the several notes.] 

Examples under Note 1 . — AN or A. 
He went into an house. 

[FoEMULK.— Not proper, because the article an is used before hout^^ which beglni 
with the sound of the consonant K But, according to Note 1st under Kule 1st, 
"When the Indeflnite article is required, a should always be used before the s&und of 
a consonant, and an before that of a vowel." Therei'ore, an should be a; thus^ Ht 
went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall find fevour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one, * 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is neVer long pleased. 

A carele$s man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected. 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected. 
What is the difference between the old and new method T 
The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 
Is Paris 'on the right hand or left 1 
Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean 1 
He was influenced both by a just and generous principle. 
The book was read by the old and young. 
I have both the large and small grammar. Cc^c^n\o 

Are both the north and south line, measured i"' '^^^^8^^ 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south Jines ineasured ? 
Are both the north lines and south measured 1 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected. 

Is the north and the south line measured % 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured ? 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an ineffectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 

I rejoice that there is an 'other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moses. 

The light and the worthless kernels will float.' 

Tinder Note 5. — Articles not Requisite. 

Cleon was an other port of a man. 

There is a species cf rn animal called a seal. 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The CO ntcm relative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic's a branch of the mathematics. 

You will never have another such a chance. 

I cxpecte<l some s.uch an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and Names,. 

lie is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
Tlio chief macjistrato is st^'led a'^President. _ 

The highest title in the state is that of the Govenior. 
*' For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects." — Blair'* s Rhetoric^ p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Comparisons^ 

lie is a better writer than a rea^der. 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note 8. — Nouns with Who or Wkich.^ 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mi» 

understood. 
Carriages which were formerly lir-nse, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by geographers who w^rote at that 

time. uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^v i\^ 
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Under Note 9. — Participial Nouns. 

Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdom^ 
In keepiiig of his commandments, there is great reward. 
!For reveal iiTg of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals ? 

Under Note 10. — Participles^ not Nouns. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 

RULE II.~NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 

"I know thou sayst it: says thy life the same?" — Young, 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB ^I. 

Obs. 1. — ^To this rule there ore no exceptiom, Aud in connected language, 
every nominative fltands as the subject of eome verb expressed or under- 
stood ; except such as are pat i» apposUum with other nominatlveSf accord- 
in? to Rule Zdi— after a verb, accorcfing to Kule 2l8t— or ulmLuU, according 
tol^ule 25th. 

Obs. 2.- -The subject, or nominative, is generally placed lefore the verb; 
as, " Peace dawned upon his mind.'' — Johneon. ** What is toritUn in the 
Uxrr— Bible. 

Obs. 3.— But, in the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed 
after the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in th« 
nominative case; as, ^^SndU mortah be implacable?"—'^ What art ihou 
doing r'-^Booke. 

%, When the vert> is In the imperative mood : as, *' ^ Ihou?^ 

8. Whf.n an earnest wish, or other strong feeling is expressed ; as, " Mdf 
shs be happy !" — ** How were we struck V^ — Tounff. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction; as, '^ Wereittint^ 
it would not injure us." 

5. Wlien neither or nor^ signifying and not, precedes the verb; as, **Thl« 
was his fear; nor was his appreJiensUtn groundless." 

6. When, for the sake of emphesis, some word or words are placed before 
- the verb, whieh more naturally come after it ; as, ** Here am /."— " Narrow 

•« the toajf."-:-** Silver and gold have /none ; but such as I have, ^iv^/thee." 
^BUiU. 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatlcal ; as, ^^ EehoHhA 
mouniaiM round." — Thomson. 

8. When the verbs m?/, fMnk^ reply ^ and the like, introduce the parts of a 
dialogue ; as, " ' Son of affliction,' said Omar^ * who art thou f *■ My name,' 
rtpUed the stranger^ * is HaasuQ.' " — Johnnon. 

%. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; -as, " There }Med a ma»."— 
MMijg. " In all worldly joys, there w a secret wnm^^^g^^f)^^^ ,^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER KULE II. — NOMINATIVES. 
Thee mu^t have been iile. 

[FotufULV.— Kot proper, beesnse the objeetfve |>ronoiin th^e ta made the subject of 
the verb must hiive been. Bat, acconling to Rule 2(1, ** A noun or a pr,onoan which 
Is the subject of a finite verb, inyst be in the nominatire case.** Therefiore, Vu^ 
should be tAou ; thus, 1%(m anost have been idle.] 

Hii;) that is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than U8» 

Are not John and thee cousins ? 

Lean write as handsomely as thee. - 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there? 

Who broke this slate? "Me. 

We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. — Skdk. 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despna 

me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
He whom in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgement. 

RULE III.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case : as, 

*'^ But A«, our gracious Master, kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust.^ — BarbauUL 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULB IH. 

Obs. 1. — Apposition is the nsinj^ of different words or sppellntions, to des-> 
jgnate the same thins^. Apposition- also denotes the relation whicli exists he- 
tween tlie words which are so employed. In parsing, rale third should bo 
applied only to the explanatory term ; because the cose of the principal term 
depends on its relation to the rest 6f the sentence, and eomes under some 
other rule. 

Ofis. 2.— To this rule, there arerproperly no exceptions. But there are many 
puzzling examples under it, which the followinf; observations are designed 
to explain. The rule supposes the first word to'be the prineipal term, with 
which the other is in apposjtion ; and it generally is so : but the ex^anatorj 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among'the poets ; as, ' 
" From ]t>right*ning fields of ether fair disdos'd, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Thomson. 

Obs. 8. — ^The pronouns of the^'rrf and second persons are often prefixed to 
Doun^, merely to distinguish their person ; as, ''^IJohn saw thet^e things.^^ — 
" T.iid is the stone which was set at nongnt of yiov builders.^'* — BiKU. *'*Hi8 
praise, ^e bt'ooks., attune." — Thomson, In this case of apposition, the words 
are closely united, and either of them may be taken as the explanatory term: 
the learner will find it easier to parse the noun by rule third. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put in apposi- 
tion, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the case of botn or 
all : as, '' Hia hroOur FhUipU wife ;"— ''J(^n the Baptitt's head iV—*' At my 

uigitizea oy v_j v.'v^pi iv^ 
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friend Johnton^s, the hookselUr.^^ By a repetition of the possessive sign, a 
dit^tinct governing noun is implied, and the apposition ia destroyed. 

Oils. 5. — In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign, is sometimes 
pnt in apposition wiVh a pronoun of the jpoaseanoe cote; as, '' As on auttu/r^ 
Jiii * Adventurer' is Aw capital work." — Murray, 

'* Thus shall mankind hia snardian oare engage, 
The promised/o^^ of the future age." — Pope. 

Ob9. 6. — ^When a noun or a pronoun is repeated for the sake of emphasis, 
the word which is repeated, may properly be said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, ** They have forsaken me^ the Fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out ciaternSy broken cistemSy that can 
hold no water."--«y<»r., ii, IS. 

Obs. 7. — A noun .is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence; as, "He 
permitted me to consult his library — a klnanees which I shall not forget." — 

Obs. 8.— a diatrilwtwe term in the singular number, is frequently con- 
strued in apposition with a comprehensive plural ;. as, '* Tliey reap vanity, 
swrv one with his neighbour." — liible, " Go ye every man unto his city." — 
Jbid. -And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put after a series of par- 
ticnlars comprehended under it; as, "Ambition, interest, honour, a22 con- 
curred.*' — Murray. *' Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, 
patriots, aUparties concurred in the illusion." — Hume. 

Obs. 9. — ^To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjec- 
tives each other and oneim other are employed : as, ** They love each other;'*'' 
— " They love (me, an other.'''' The words, separately considered, are singular : 
but, taken together, they imply plurality ; and they can bo properly construed 
only after plurals, or singulars taken conjointly. Each other is usnally ap- 
plied to two objects ; and one an other^ to more than two. The terms, though 
reciprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. If such 
expressions be analyzed^ each and one will generally appear to be in the nom« 
inative ease, and other m the objective; as, "They love each other ;^^ i.e., 
each loves the other. Each is properly in apposition with they^ and other is 
governed by the verb. The tenns, however, admit of other constructions ; 
as, " Be ye helpers otu of an other.'''' — BiMe. Here one is in apposition with 
ytf, and akher is governed hy qf. ** Ye are OTie an other'' e joy.' '— /J. Here one 
IS in apposition with y«, and other's is in the possessive case, being governed 
by joy. " Love will make you otu an other'' a joy." Here one is in the object- 
ive case, being in apposition with you,, and other's is governed as before. 
The Latin terms alius alium. alii alws, &c., sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10. — The common and tXioproper name of an object are often associ- 
ated, and put in apposition ; as, The river Thames, — The ship Albion, — ^The 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie,— Cape May, — Mount Atlas, ^ But the proper 
name of aplacej when accompanied by the common name, is generally put in 
the objective' ca86, and preceded by of; as, The city of New York, — The 
land ^Cana:in. 

Obs. 11. — The several proper names which distinfruish an individual, are 
always in apposition, and should be taken together in parsing ; as, William 
J^itty — Marcus TuUius Cicero. 

Obs. 12. — When an object aoqvires a now name or character from the ac- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after the passive : as, " They named the 
ehUd John /"—" The child was named /<>A»."— " They elected him president ''^ 
— "^* was elected president.^^ After the active verb, the acquired name 
must be parsed by Rule 8d ; after the passive, by Rule 2l8t. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was hero 
last week. 

{FoBMirLV.--- Kot propertbecaose the nominative pronoun she is used to explain the 
Oljaeavt fM»wi MMifW Bnti taoarrtinf to Bole 9^ **JLwwii «r a paiMnal pnoDona 

IT4k uigiiizea Dy 'v^v.'v^pi i\^- 
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used to explain a preceding noun or prononn, is pat, by apposition, in the 8am« c«se.^ 
Therefore, t^ ^houUl be her; thus, 1 hare received a letter fl'om my eoiuin, ksr that 
iras here last week.] 

The book is a pres^it from my brother Richard, he that keeps 
the bookstore. 

I am going to see my friends in the country, they that we met 
at the ferry. 

This dress was made by Catharine^ the milliner, she that we 
saw at work. 

Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has prom- 
ised me a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever'd realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, "He is a 
wise man, though he is young^^ 

EXCEPTION yiRST. 

An adjective sometimes relates to t^phrOM or MrUenee which is made ^e 
snbiect of an intervenintf verb ; as, *^lb inauU theq0ieUd, is impiousJ*^ — 
J)iUwyn. ' * That 7a ahotda refuse, is not ttrange.''^ 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

.With an infinitive or a participle denoting bein^: or action in the abstract, 
an adjective is sometimes also taken abstractly; (that is. without reference 
to any particular noun, pronoun, or" other subject ;) as^ " To be si/ncere, i]» to 
be wise, in/nacerU, and safe.^^ — Hawkesvwrth, ^^ Capacity marks the abstract 
quality of being oMe to receive or hold." — Orabb^s Syni/nymes, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE IV. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives often relate to nouns nnderstood ; as, "The nine'* 
\muses]. — " Philip was one of the seven" [deacons]. — Acts, xxi, 8. " He came 
unto hirt own [possessions], and his own [men] received him not." — John, i, 
11. "The Ijord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a 
miprhty [God], and a terrible" [God]. — Deut., x, 17. 

Obs. 2. — In as much as qualities belong only to ifdngs, most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or understood ; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is evident 
that in tne construction of sentences, adjectives often relate immediately to 
pronounsy and, throusfh them, to the nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languages, ns may be seen by the 
following examples, which retain somethinsr of the Greek idiom ? ^''AU ye are 
brethren."— i/irf^., xxiii, 8. " Whether of thefn twain did the Vill of his 
father?"— ifa«., xxi, 31. 

Obs. 3. — When an adjective fbllows a finite verb, and is not followed by a 
noun, it srenerall^ relates to the sultject of the verb; as, "7am glad, that the 
door is made wideJ*^ — " Every thing which is /alset vicious, or untporthp, i»^ 
despieobU to him, tboiigh aU the iv^oiTd aliould a^ pro^e iLl^^^Sptetator^ao, 

uigitizec5 Dy v_j v^ v^-v i\^ 
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520. Ren/al8A, vieious, and ufuccfihy^ rekite to which; aoid detpkabU relatea 
to thing. 

OiB. 4. — When an actjective follows an infinitive or a partidplej the nona 
or proDoan to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes aftcf 
it, and often oonsiderably remote ; as, ** A real gentleman cannot but practise 
those virtues vfMdif by an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has found to 
be us^id to them/* — ^<Ue {a melancholv enthusiast] thinks AinM«^ obliged 
in duty to be sad and disconsolate*''' — AddiMm, ^* He is scandfllizeci at you^ 
for bemo^ Uvdyy and at childhood for hemgplajifuV — Id, ** But growing 
weary of one who almost walked him out orbreath, he left him Ibr Horace 
and Anacreon." — SleeU. 

Obs. 5. — Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
ellipsis, as having the force of nouns, Thev designate those classes of objects 
which are characterized bv the qualities they express ; and, in parsing, the 
noun may be supplied. The^ are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to persons, places, or things, understood ; as, ** The careless {jiersonsl 
and the imprudent, the gidd^ and the,/Sc/t2e, the ungrat^ul and the mUtestea 
everywhere meet us." — £la*r, 

"Together let us beat this ample field. 
Try what the ^pen [places], what the covert, yield." — Fope> 

Obs. 6. — ^The adjective is generally placed immediately iffor4 its noun ; as, 
** Vain man ! is grandeur given to gov attire f" — BeatUe, 

Obs. 7- — Those adlectives which relate to pronouns most commonly /oCo« 
them ; as, " They leh^ me ufcary on a grassy turf." — MUon. 
' O^. 8. — In the following instanees, the adjective is placed q^ter the noum 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on the adjective ; as, " A mind coneeious of 
rs^A^,"— " A wall three feet thick,'' 

2. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue renders 
life happy,'' 

8. "When the adjective would thus be more clearly distinctive; as, " Good- 
ness mAnite," — ^^ Wisdom unsearchable." 

4. W hen a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, '* Truth 
stands independent of all external things."— ^z^r^A. 

Obs. 9. — In some cases, the a4jective may eithir precede or follow the 
Doniij as, ' 

1. In poetry; as, 

"Wilt thou to the wZa 
Auntie, to the rich BesperianeUme, 
Fly in tne train of Autunm V — Aienside^ 

2. In some technical expressions ; us, " A notary public," or, " A pubUo 
notarv." 

8. When an adverb precedes the adjective ; as, " A Being infinitely wise," 
or, " An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several adjectives belong to the same noun ; as, " A woman, 
modest, sensible, and virtuous," or, "A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo« 
man." 

Obs. 10.— An emTphstie odjec^ye mtMfhe placed Jirst in the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb; as, *^WeigMvi& the anger of the righteous." — 
MiNe. 

Obs. 11. — ^By an ellipsis of the noun, an acyective^th a prepositiim before 
it, is sometimes equivaknt to an adverb; as, "/i» parUeutarf' that is. in a 
particular manner; equivalent to ^^partictaarly.''^ In parsmg, supply the 
ellipsis. [See Obe. id, und^ JSuU zziL] 

VOTES TO RX7LB JT, 

Note I. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
agree iirith their nouns in number; as,. That sort, those sorts. 
NoTB IL — When the adjective is necessarily plural, or necies* 

uigitizea oy vj v^'v^'v i\^ 
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earily Pingular, the noun should be made so too ; as, ^''Twenty 
pmmds^'' — not, *• Twexiiy pound ;'* — " One tessioUy^ — not, *' One 



disregarded ; lui, 
• 7. ^'l^oentff 



Obs. 1. — ^In iome pecniiar phrases^ this rule appears to be disi 
^^Two hundred ptnnyworth of bread is not sufficient." — John, vi, 
Mii of vessels ;^— " A hundred head of cattle." 

Os0. 2.— To denote a collective number, a elngnlar adjective may prec«d« 
ft plural one; as, **C?/w hundred men," — "^iJ^ry six weeks," — **(?»« seven 
times." — Dan,y iii, 19. 

Obs. 3. — ^T6 denote plurality, the adjective manj/ may, in like manner, pre- 
cede an or a with a singular noun ; as, 
- y.^ " Full many afiower is bom to blush unseen, 

/ And waste Us sweetness on the desert air." — Oray, 

Note III — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other, should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other, or one the other ^ 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is some 
act or relation of each or one to the other, an object definite, 
and not of one to another, which is indefinite; but reciprocity 
among three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others^ a plurality, 
or to an other, taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 
; Note IV. — The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects,- or classes of objects ; the superlative 
compares one or more things with all others of the same class, 
whether few or many : as, *' Edward is taller than James; he 
is the largest of my scholars." 

Note V, — When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter terra of comparison should never include the former; as, 
^Iron is more useful than all the metalsJ'^ It should be, "than 
all the other metals^' 

Note VL-r-When the superlative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclvde the former ; as, 
"A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, the most vain." 
The word other should be expunged. 

Note VII. — Comniirative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison ; and all double comparatives and double super- 
latives should be. avoided : as, "/So universal a complaint :" 
say, "/So general — " Some less nobler plunder :" say, " less 
noblej*^ — " The most siraitest sect :" expunge most. 

Note VIII. — W^hen adjectives are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed fir^t; 
as, " He is older and more respectable than his brother." 

Note IX. — An adjective and its^noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed, 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next tq 
the noun : as, **A fine young maxii" — ^not, "A young fine znan,'' 

uigitizea oy vjVv'v^pi i\^ 
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NoTB X. — In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is im- 
proper: as, "He writes elegant;'' — say, ^*' elegajitty,'^ 

Ob8. 1. — In poetry J an adjective relating to the noun or pronoun, is Bome- 
times elegantly nsed in stead of an adverb quolifjing the verb or participle ; as, 
** To thee I bend the knee ; to thee mj thoaghts 
Continual climb." — Thornton, 
Obs. 2.— In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adjective of 
an adverb is reauired, the learner should carefully attend to the definitions 
. of these parts or speech, and consider whether, in the case in question, qual- 
t*y or ww/fc««r is to be expressed : if the former, an adjective is proper; if 
the latter, an adverb. The following examples will illustrate tiib point: 
•* She looks cold ;— she looks coldly on him." — ** I sat silent ;— I sat ailenUy 
musing." — *^Stand^n»; — maintam your cause ^rm^^." 

Note XI. — ^The pronoun them should never be used ad an 
Adjective in lieu of those : say, " I bought those books," — ^not, 
" them books.'' This is a vulgar error. 

Note XII.— -When the pronominal adjectives, this and that, 
or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those, the former; 
•a, 

" And, reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope, 
^ Farewell my friends ! flirewell my foes ! 
My" peace with these, my love with those r — Burns, 

Note XIIT. — ^Tbe pronominal adjectives each, one, either, and 
neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, Ihey require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, ^''Each of 
you is entitled to his share."-^" Let no one deceive him^selfP 

Note XIV. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neither 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, ^^Any of the three;" 
— ^not, ''Either of the three."— "iVbntf of the four ;"— not, "-Neu 
/!^r of the four." 

Note XV. — Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not the government, of participles; when, therefore, they 
are followed by the objective case, a preposition must be in- 
serted to govern it: as, "The man who is most sparing ©/"his 
words, is generally most deserving of attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IV. — ADJECTIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Of Agreement, 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[FoRXTTLB. — ^Not proper, because the adjective fhoee is in the plural nnmber, and 
does not agree with its noun »ort, which is singular. But, accgrdine to Note Ist under 
Rale 4tb, *' Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must ai^ee with their nouns in 
namber." Tberelbre, ihoM should b« thai; thus, Thai soi-t of people you will flud U 
^ troublMAUMj 
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Things of the<;e sqj^ are easily understood. 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop this scissors 1 ' 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

] disregard this minutiae. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erected ? 

Under Note 2.— Of Fixed Numbers.. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

'Tis for a thousand pound. — Cowper, 

How deep is the water ? About six &thom. 

The lot is twenty-five foot wide. 

1 have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note 3. — 0/ Reciprocals. 

Two negatives in English destroy one another. — Lowth. 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David find Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to each other. 
The Graces always hold the one the other by the hand. 

Under Note 4. — Of Decrees, 

He chose the latter of these three. 

Trissyllables are often accented on the former syllable. 

Which are the two more remarkable isthmuses iti the world t 

Under Note 5. — Of Comparatives, 
The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 
The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was 

the son of his old age. — Gen,, xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — Of Superlatives. 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of all the other passions. 

Under Note 7, — I^xtra Comparisons. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 

How much more are ye better than the fowls l-^Lukt^ xii. 
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Do not thou hasten above the Most Highest. — Esdras^ iv. 
This was the most unkindest cut of aJl. — Shakspeare, 
The waters are more sooner and harder frozen. — Verstegan. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and the most wisest men often meet with discourage 
ments. 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected, 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 

This was the most convincing and plainest argument. * 

Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators. 

This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 

There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom, i- 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Prefixed^ . 

He is a. young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sops have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen such an other king. — Goldsmith. 

Under Note 10. — Adjectives for Adverbs^ 

She rea Is welj and writes neat. 
He was extreme prodigal. 
They went, conformable to their engagement. 
He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 
'The deepest streams run the most silent. 
These appear to be finished the neatest. 
He was scarce gone when you arrived. 
I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortuueSt 
The work was uncommon well executed. 
This is not such a large cargo as the last, . 
Thou knowst what a good horse mine is, 
I cannot think so mean of him. 
He acted much wiser than the others^ 

Under Note l\, — Them for Those. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to them two. 

Which of them three men is the most useful? 

Under Note 12,— This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is the 
anticipation of good, that of evil. n 

uigitized by VjOOQ iC 
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The poor want flome advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age. 

Under Note 13. — Each^ One^ dc. 
Let each of them be heard In their turn. 
On the Lord's day every one of us Ciu*istians keep the sab* 

bath, — Irenceus, 
Are either of these men known ? 
No *. neither of them have any connexions here. 

Under Note l^.^-Either and Neither. 
Did either of the company stop to assist you ? 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectives, 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 

Budeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 

To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 
Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age. 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — Dryden, 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or tbfi 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender: as, " This is the friend of whom I spoke ; 
he has just arrived." — '* This is the book v)hich I bought ; 
it is an excellent work." — " Te, therefore, who love 
mercy, teach your sons to love it too." — ihwjper. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When a pronoun stands for some person or thing indefinite or unknown t« 
the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable : beo^tuse tiie person, number, 
and gender, are rather assumed than rogulatea by an antecedent : as, *• I do 
not care wlio knows it." — Steele, *' Who touched me ? Tell me who it was." 

EXCEPTION SECOND, 

The neuter pronoun it may be applied to a young child, or to other crea- 
tures masculine or feminine by nature, when they are not obviously distin- 
guishable with regard to sex ; as, " Which is the real friend to the ^Ud^ the 
person who gives %i the sweetmeats, or the person who, considering only Us 
health, resists Us importunities V — Ople. *^ He loads the animal, he is show- 
ing me, with so many trupf)ing8 and collars, that 1 cannot distinctly view 
U7^— Murray. "The nightingaie sings most sweetly when it sings "in the 
night." — Burle, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

^he proaoon it is often nMd without % dofi&ite xe&rwice to any anteott* 
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denty and is sometimes a mere expletive ; as, '^Whether she grapple U with 
liie pride of pliilodophy." — Chalmers, 

*■ Come, and trip-i< as yon ^o 
On the light fantastic toe/*— J/t2to». 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

A singnlar antecedent with the adjective tnany^ sometimes admits a plural 
pronoon, but never in the same clause ; as, 

" In Hawick twinkled ma/n,y a li^ht, 
Behind him soon they set in night.^* — W. SeotU 

EXCEPTION FIFTH. 

"When a pi and pronoun is pirt by enallage for the singular, it does not 
agree with its noun in number, because it still requires a plural verb; as, 
^We [Lindley M\irray] have fuUowed those authors.^— i/ttrwy'» Oram.. 8vo, 

L29. *•*• We shall dose our remarks on this subject.*' — lb. ^^ My lord, you 
TUf I love youJ'^Shakspeare, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE V. 

Ob8. 1. — ^The pronoun tee is used by the speaker to represent himself and 
others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes. used, by a sort of fiction, 
in Btead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is notulone in his opin* 
ions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a singular noun ; as, ** We Alexander, 
Antocrat of all the Russias.** They also employ the compound oureeff^ which 
ia not used by other people. 

. Gas. 2. — The pronoun yow, though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 
erally applied. alike to one person or to more. [See Obs. 2a, page 71.1 This 
usage, however it mav seem to involve a solecism, is estttbliahed by that 
authority against which the mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remou' 
strate. We do not, however, think it ueceesary or advisable, to encumber 
the conju!^tions, as some have done, by introdnclDg this pronoun and the 
oorresponding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifestly better to say 
that the plural is used /or the singular. i[>y the figure FnaUage. Tliis change 
has introduced the compound yoiirsel/ywhich. is used in stead of thyself. 

' Obs. 8.— The general usage of the mnch is like that of the English^ you 
for thou ; but Spanishy Portujpiesey and German politeness requires that the 
ihMrd person be substituted K>r the second. Ana, when they would be very 
ooarteoud, the Oermane use also the plural for the singular, as iJiey for thou. 
Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person : as, theyj denot- 
ing the highest degree of respect ; he, a less degree ; you, a degree still less ; 
and thou, none at all, or absolute reproach. Yet, even among them, the hist 
is used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to God 1 

Obs 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of language, are 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These changes in the use of the 
pronouns being evidently a sort of complimentary jettons, some have made it 
a matter of conscience to abstain from them, an^ have published their rea- 
sons for so doing. But the moral objections which may lie against such or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian's prov- 
ince. Let every one consider for himself the moral bearing of what he 
utters. [See Matthew, xii, 36 and 87.] 

Obb. 5.— When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate object f«r- 
9oniJU'i, it agroes with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the literal 
aense; (See the figure SyUepsis, in past iv ;] aa, 

" Penance dreams her life away." — Rogers, 

" Grim Darkness furls Aw leaden shroud." — Id. 

Obs. 6.— When the antecedent is applied metaphorically, the pronoun 
agrees with it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, ^' Pitt was the 
pillar .wiiich upheld the state."— '< The monarch of mountains rears hit 
•oowy head." [See Mgures^ in past iv.] 
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Obl 7. — ^When the antecedent is put bj metonymy for a noon of diflbrent 
properties, the pronoun Bometimes agrees with it in the ISgarative^ and 
iometimes in the literal sense ; as, 

"The wolf, who [that] from the nightly fold, 
Fierce dra^ the bleating ^e^, ne'er drank her milky 
•Nor wore her warming fleece." — Hwmeon. 
" That each may fill the circle mark'd by Beaven^ 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of aU, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall."— Po^. 
** And heajDen beholds it8 image in his breast." — Id. 

Obs. 8. — ^When the antecedent is pnt by syneedoclie for more or lesa than 
it literally signifies, the pronoan agrees with it in the figurative, and not in 
the literal sense ; as, 

" A dauntless soul erect, who smiled on death." — TTiormon, 
"But, to the generous still improving mind^ 
That gives the hopeless heart to eins? for joy. 
To him the long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture only to be felt." — Id. 

Obs. 9. — ^Pronouns usually follow the words .which they represent ; but 
this order is sometimes reversed : as, ** Whom the cap fits, let him put it on." 
— " Hark I they whisper; aTi^els say," &c. 

Obs. 10. — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or eentence ; and in 
this case, the pronoun ia always in the third person singular neuter : as, 
•*' She is very handjiome: and she has the misfortune to knovr i^." — " Yet men 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity; which is to talk and act oa if 
they had a demonstration of its fUaehood." — Bp. MiUler. 

Obs. 11. — AVhen a pronoun follows two words, having a neuter verb be- 
tween them, and both referring to the same thing, it may represent either 
of them, but not with the same meaniiig ; as, 1. "I am the man who com- 
mand :" here, who command belongs to the subject /j and the meaning-' is, 
"I who command, am the man." (The latter expression places the relative 
nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) - 2. "I am the man 
who commands :" here, whx) commands belongs to the predicate man, and 
the meaning is, "I am the commander." 

Obs. 12. — After the expletive t^, which may be employed to introduce a 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentioned 
distinction is generally disregarded ; and the relative is made to agree with 
the hitter word : ns, "7/5 is not I that do it." The propriety of this constnio- 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 13. — The pronoun it frequently refers to something mentioned in the 
suosequent part cf tbo sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is followed by a clause 
which, by transposition, may be made the subject of the verb; as, "7^ is im- 
possible topUa.<ie every one.'*'' — "7i5 was requisite that the papers should be sentJ*^ 

Obs. 14. — Belative and interrogative pronouns are placed at or near the be- 
ginning of their own clauses ; and tlio learner must observe that, through 
rU their crises, they almost invariably retain this situation in the sentence, 
and are often found before their verbs when the order of construction would 
reverse this arrangement: as, "lie who preserves mo, to whom I owe my 
being, ^ohose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal." — Murray. " ]VJlo but God 
can tell ns who they are ?" — Pope. " He whom yon seek.'^Z<w^, 

Obs. 15. — Every relative pronoun^ being the representative of some antece- 
dent word or i)hrasej derives from this relation its person, number, and gen- 
der, but not its ca^c. By taking an other relation of case, it helps to form an 
other clause; and, by retaining the essentinl meaning of its antecedent, 
serves to connect this*^ clause to that in whic'i tho antecedent is found. Eel- 
atives, tl^erefore, catmot be ufted in an independent simple sentence, nor 
wit!i a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they belong at the head 
of a clause in a compound sentence, and thev exclude cr>njunetioas, except 
when two such clauses Ai-e to be joined together: as, " Blessed is the mau^ 
who fearcth the Lord, and who keepeth his commandments.*' 
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Obs. 16. — ^The spedai rules commonly given by the grammarians, for the 
oonstmction of relatives, are both unnecessary and faulty. It usually takes 
two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with the noun or nouns 
which it represents, and the other for its case. But neither relatives nor in- 
terrogatives require any special rules tor the construction of their cases, be 
cause the general rules for the cases apply to pronouns as well as to nouns. 
And both relatives and interro^atives generally admit every construction 
common to nouns, except apposition. Let the learner parse the tbllowing 
examples : — 

1. MmifuUives ly BvU 2d: "I toho write; — Thou toho writest : — He who 
writes ; — the animal which runs." — Pr. Adam. " He fhat spareth his rod, 
bateth his son." — Scjl&nwn, ** He who does any thing which he knows is 
wrong, is a sinner." — " What will become of ns without religion ?" — Blair, 
" Here I determined to wait the hand of death ; which, I hope, when at last 
it comes. wUl fall lightly upon me." — Dr. Johnson, ** What is sudden and 
unaccountable, serves to confound." — Crabb, ** They only are wise, who are 
wise to salvation." — Goodwin, ^ 

2. Nominatives by Rule 2,1st : " Tm art thou r '— " What were we t^'—BihU, 
** Do not tell them who I am." — '* Let him oe who he may, he is not the 
honest fellow that he seemed." — ** The general conduct of mankind is neither 
what it was designed, nor what it ou^rht to be." 

3." Nominatives absolute by Rule 25th : " There are certain bounds to im- 
pmdence and mishehKvlour, which being transgressedy there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things." — JSp. Butler. This construc- 
tion of the relative is a Latinism^ and very seldom used by the best English 
writers. 

4. Possessives by Rule l^th: "The chief man of the island, ichose nome 
was Publius." — A^ts. "Despair, a cruel tyrant, from whose prisons none 
can escape," — Dr. Johnson, " To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
and whose burden is light." — Steele, 

5. ObfecHves by Rule 20th : "Thope tr^ow she persuaded." — Dr. Johnson., 
" The cloak that I left at Troas."— 5^. Paul. *' By the things which he euf- 
fei«d." — Id, "A man whom there is reason to suspect," — "lF7<a< ore we 
to do?" — Burke. "Love refuseth nothing that love sends." — Gurnall. 
*' Whomsoever you please to appoint." — Lmcth. " WJiatsoever he doeth, shall 
prosper." — BS>le. ^^What we are afraid to do before men, we should be 
afraid to tliink before God." — Sibs. " Shall I l.ide from Abraham that thing 
fchich I do r^^Gen., xviii, 32. " Shall I hide from Abraham what I dol"«- 
*'Call imperfection what thou fanciest such." — Pope. 

6. Objectives by Rule 2lst: " He is not the man that I took him to be."— 
•* W 7/r/77i did you suppose me to be?" — '* Let the lad become wJiOt you wish 
liim to be." 

7. Objedioen by Rule 22d: " To whom shall we eoV'—Bib^. "The laws 
hywhiat the world is governed, are general." — Butler. ^^Whcm he looks 
upon as his defender." — Addixon. "T>mt secret heaviness of heart which 
Tinthinking men are subject to." — Id. " 1 cannot but think the loss of such 
talents as the man otwnom I am speaking was master of, a more melancholy 
instance." — Steele. 

Obs. 17. — Ifi familiar language, the relative in the objective case is fre- 
<^nently understood ; as, " Here is the letter [wAicA] I received." The omis- 
sion of the relative in -the nominative case, is inelegant ; as, " This is the 
worst thing [that] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometimes occurs in 
poetry; as, 

" In this 'tis God — directs, in that 'm man." — Pope. 
Obs. 18.— The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in poetry, 
aB, "How shall I curse [him or them] whom God hath not cursed."— 
^'umb,, xxiii, 8. 

[Be] " "Who lives to nature, rarely ca-i be poor ; 
[He] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Young, 
Obs. 19.' — Wfiai is sometimes used adverbially; as, "Though J forbear, 
what am I tastdV^--Jobj xvi, 6.— That U^howmui^f or wherein f "Ths 
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enemy having liis oonntrr wasted, uhit by himself and ickat by the ftoldiers.. 

findct.i AUtfoour in no plice." — JSpenser. Here what mefkiiA parUy, — *' wuate4 

ffartii^ by himself and ^r^^ by the fioldient.'* 
OflK 80.— What is eometimed aued as a mere interjection ; ta, 

*' WkfUt thb a sleeve ? 't*s like a demi-cannon.*^ — Shakgpeare, 
^* Wkalt can yon lull the winged winds asleep f — OampbelL 

N0TB8 TO RULK V. 

Note I. — A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 

with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 

an other pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are furnished with bees." — Shenstone. 

Obs. — This is only an example of fleonaam ; which is allowable and fi*e« 
qneut in animated discourse, but inel€|ttnt in any other. [See Fleonaamj in 
PAW rv.J ^ 

NoTB II. — A change of number in the second person, is in^ 

elegant and improper ; as, ** You wept, and I for theef^ 

Obs. — Poets have sometimes adopted this solecism, to^void the harshnosa 
of the verb in tlie second person singular ; as, 

*' As, in that lovM Athenian bower, 
You learn'd an all commanding power. 
Thy mimic soul, nymph endearM ! 
Can well recall what then it bcard.^^ — CoUins, 

Note III. — ^Th^ relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things; as, *'The judge who presided;" — "The old cra^ 
who advised the young one ;" — '' The horse which ran ;" — " The 
book which was given me." 

Oss. — Whichj as well as who, was formerly opplied to persons ; as, " Our 
Father which art in heaven." — Hible. It may still be npplied to a youiigr 
child ; as, ** Tne child tchich died." — Or even to adults, when they are 
spoken of without regard to a distinct personality or identity ; ns, " fF%«:& of 
you will go ?"— ** Crabb kuoweth not which i& whichj himself or his parodist." 
— Leigh liunt. 



Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative 
who: to say, "The family whom I visited," would hardly be 
proper; that would hero be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the neuter gender, which may represent them ; as, 
**The coiiinnttecs which were appointed." 

Note V. — A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be 
represented by whichj and not by who ; as, "Herod — which ia 
but another name for cruelty." — ''In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a rewarder; which he is only 
to those that please him." — Dr, J. Owen, 

Note VJ. — ^The relative that may be applied either to per- 
sons or to things. In the following cases, it is generally pre- 
ferable to wJio or whichj unless it be necessary to use a prepo« 

uigitizea^Dy '^<JKj\jpcv\^ 
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sition before the relative: — 1. After an adjective of the super* 
lai've degree, when the relative clause is restrictive; a3, "He 
was the^r«/ that came."— 2. After the adjective same, to ex- 
plain its import; as, "This is the «am^^erson that I met be- 
fore," — 3. After the antecedent who ; as, " Who that has com* 
mon sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, " He spoke of the men and things that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burni" — 6. After an antecedent introduced by 
the expletive it; as, "/^ is you that commapi." — "/^ was 1 
that did it." — 7. And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, " The little child that was placed ir 
the midst " 

NoTK VII. — When several relative clauses come in succes- 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece- 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each; as, "O 
thou who art,* and who wast, and who art to come!" — "And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the host of heaven, whom they havQ loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whotn they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer,, viii, 2 

NoTB VIII. — ^The relative, and the preposition governing it, 
should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give con- 
nexion to the sentence ; as, " He is still in the .situation [in 
wkich^ you saw him." 

Note IX. — An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relation 
of the terms ; as, " A cause where [for in which'] justice is so 
xnuch concerned," 

NoTK X. — ^Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must bo repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of t/" [ — that variety]. 

NoTB XI. — ^To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore faulty : " He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " He that is void 
of compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

NoTB XII. — ^The pronoun what should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, *' He will not believe but 
what I am to blame." What should be that, 

NoTK XIII. — ^A pronoun should no*- be used to represent an 
acffecHve ; because it can neither express a concr^equality aa 
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Buch, nor convert it properly into an abstract Example; 
" Be attentive ; without which you will learn nothing." Better. 
" Be attentive ; Jbr without attention you will learn nothiijg.'' 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 
No person should be censured for being careful of 4;beir rep- 
utation. 

[F0KICUI.B.— Not proper, beoanae tb« prononn fhei' Is of the plnnil nmnW, and 
Joes not correctiv represent its antecedent noan psrson^ which Is of the third person, 
Hngvltir^ masculine. Bat, according to Bale 6th, *" A pronoan must agree with its 



does not correctiv represent its antecedent noan p€r»on^ which Is of the third person, 
Hngvltir^ masculine. Bat, according to Rule 6th, ** A pronoan must agree with its 
antecedent, or the nouo or pronoan \i hich It represents, in person, number, and gen- 



der."^ Therefore, their should be hi9 ; thus, No person should be censured for being 
careftal of Ma reputation.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron. 

Can any person, on their entrance into' the world, be fully se> 

cure that they shall not be deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat it . 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, arid put it in its place. 
Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
A person may make themselves happy without ricbes. 
Every man should try to provide for themselves. 
The mjnd of man should not be left without something on 

which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. — Pronouns Wrong or Needless. 
Many words they darken speech 
These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 
These people they are all very ignorant, 
Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 
Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 

intent upon doing mischief. — Tillotson, 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius tilate. — Acts, iii, 13. 
Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber. — Acts, ix, 37. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact. 
What he said, he is now sorry for it 
The empress, approving these conditions, she immediately 

ratified them. 
This incident, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2.; — Change of Numher, 
Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove yoii, 
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Tt^nr weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. '^^ 

Now> my son, I ibrgive thee, and freely pardon your feult. / 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 

Till nobly rises emulous thy own. — Thomson, 

Under Note %.—€/ Who and Which, 
This is the horse whom my father imported. 
Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 
What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 
Those whicli desire to be safe, should, be careful to do that 

which is right. 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude, 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
The court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 

oug'it to be very exemplary. 
T'ie wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 

ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens 

with delight. 

Under Note 5. — Mere Names. • 

Judas (who is now another name for Ireaehery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — who is a name for all that is cruel. 

Under Note 6,— That Preferable, 

Ho was the first who entered. 

Ho was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

This is the same man whom we saw before. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green ? 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 

Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door? 

It was not I who shut it. 

The babe who was in the (jradle, appeared to be healthy. v 

Under Note 7. — Relative Clauses Connected. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and that entertained us so much, will 

sever be able to visit us agaui. ugtzeaDy Google 
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The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition. 

Observe them in the ordgr they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directecL 
My oompanion remained a week in the state I left him. 
The way I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Relatives. 

Bemember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censure I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difierence of opinion is not that of principle. 
Next to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Uncler Note II.-— Place of the Relative. 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who. hast 

thus condemned it. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintness of wit. 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determine this 

.question, who are likely to get the appointment. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China, whose 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note \%— What for That. 

I had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Adjectives for Antecedents. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble; without which 

there can be no docility. — Berkley. 
Judas declared him innocent ; which he could not be, had ha 

in any respect deceived the disciples. — Porteus. 
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Be aoourate in all you say or do ; for it is important in all the 
concerns of life. 

Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which in- 
deed he iS| if the law is just 

RULE VL-J>RONOUNS. "^ 

When th« antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
^keir sentiments.'^ 

OBSEBVATIOJT OK RULE VI. 

Most collective nouns of t^e neuter gexKkr, m^ take the regalar plwmi 
yorm, and be represented by a pronoan in the t^ird person, plural, neuter; 
<is, ** The natioiM will enfome tkeir laws." This coostroetion oomee under 
Bule 6th. To £ale €th there are no €XC^f4iona^ 

VOTE TO RULE VI. 

A oolleotive noun eonveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, si^ular, neuter, agreeably to 
Rule 5th ; as^ *^ The nation will eniR>rce ite laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULB VI. — PBONOUNS. 
The jury will be oonfiaed till it agrtes on a verdi<st 

[F«wfiTLS.-*-Not proper, because the preaean U is of the tlngnlar number, and does 
not correctly represent its anteccdentiw/*^. vfMch is a collective noun, conyeying tb« 
Idea of plurality. Bat, aocordlngr to Bale 6tii, '' AVhen the antecedent is a collectlva 
noun conveying tlie ideaejf plarality, the pronoan miist agree with it in the plaral 
number.'' Therefore, U dionld be tkejf; thos, ihe Jory will be confined till May 
agree on a verdict.] ^ 

In youth, the multitude eageriy pursue pleasure, as if it were 
its chief good. 

The council were not unanimous, and it separated without 
coming to any determination. 

The committee were divided in s^timenit, and it r^rred the 
business to the general meeting. 

There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 
put it ill grekt consternation. 

The enemy were not able to support the chai^, and he dis- 
persed and fled. 

The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it. 

The board of health publish its proceedings. 

I saw all the species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule 6tk,—The Idea of Unity. 

1 saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrows. 
This court is famous for the justice of their decisions, 7le 

Id 
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The oonTention then resolved themselves into a committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty mode 

their way through them, 

RULE Vn.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by and^ it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, ''^ James and John will favour us with Oieir 
company." 

SXCEPTION FIRST. 

Whe'i two or more antecedents connected by and, serve merely; to describe 
one person or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require a plural 
pronoun : as, ** This mtttpkiUMo^r and gtatesman continued in pubuc life 
till hU eigbty-eooond year." — " The same Spirit, Ught^and. lift, whiok erv* 
UghUnepi, also sanctifieth, and there is not an ot\ier,^^—Penington. 

BXCEPnOK SECOND. 

When two antecedents connected by wndj are emphatically distinguished ; 
they belong to different propositions, and (xi singular) do not require a plu- 
ral pronouu : as, " The buUer, and not the Jtf^er, was restored to his office," 
— ^*^\iegood man. and the sinner too, shall have his reward." — ''^IhUhy au<j 
truth on^, is worth seeking for ita own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded b^ the 
adjective each, every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 

gural pronoun : as, '^^Boery plant and every tree produces others after iU 
nd." — ** It is the original cause of every reproach and diatress which has <U^ 
tended the government." — Junius, 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB Vn. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the antecedents are oi different persons, the first person is 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third : as, " John, and thou, 
and I, are attached to our country." — " John and thou are attached to your 
country." 

Obs. 2. — ^The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singuJar, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should be preferred 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIL — PRONOUNS. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoKMiTLB.— Not proper^ because the pronoun itself i& of the singular number, and 
docs not correctly represent its two antecedents discontent and sorrow, which are 
connected by ana^ and taken conjointly. Bat, according to Rnle 7tb, " When a pro- 
noun has two or more antecedents connected by and, it must agree with them in th« 
plural number/'* Therefore, itself shoxild be themselves; thus, Discontent and sorrow 
manifested tfiemsehes in his countenance.] 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressive. 

Digitized by Vj Vv' v^nt i^ 
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Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot bo discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and afiectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will make you partakers of one 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and* distrust to enter : it will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Cliristian charity : 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom 

of opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RULE Vin.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will favonr ns 
with his company." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VIII. 

Ob8. 1. — When a pronoan has two or more plural anteoedents connected 
by or or nor, it is of coarse plural, and agrees with them severally. To the 
foregoing rule, there are properhr no exertions. 

Obs. 2. — When antecedents of dift'erent persons, numbers, or genders, are 
connected by or or nor. they cannot be representea b^ a pronoan that is not 
applicable to each of tnem. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
•'Either thou or /am ^eatly mistaken ia our judgement on this subject." — 
Murray' % Key, But different pronouns may be so connected as to refer to 
snch antece<^nt8 taken separately ; as, " By requiring greater labour from 
such slaw or slaves, than he or she or they are able to perform.^' — Frinee's 
Digest, Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
feminine by implication; as, *' If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
^e of his tnaidihaX, it perish, he shall let hkn go free for his eye^s Bake."-i^ 
modus, xxi, 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULB VHI. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of their 
votaries. 

[FoHMirLB.— Not proper, because the pronoun thsir is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents wealth and honour^ which are con- 
nected by fior, and taken disjanctiyely. Bnt, aocordlna^ to Kule 8tb, **When a pro- 
noun has two or more singafar antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must i^reo 
with them in the singular number/^ Therefore, <A«ir should beifo; thus, Neither 
-wealth nor honour can secure the tiapplness of ^ votaries.] 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their task. 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
Rye or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the place 

of coffee. 
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A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read them in a deeoription. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 

liro, for they may be thy .own lot 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, " I know ; thou knowst^ 
or hnowest; he knows, or knowcthy — " The hixdjltes; the 
birds /y." 

OBSERVATIONS OV RULB IX. 

Obs. 1. — To this feneral rule for the verb, there are properly no exeeptiona. 
The inJmUiv€ mooal baviug bo relation to a nominative, ia of course exempt 
from such agreement ; andall the special roles which follow, virtaally accord 
with this. 

Obs. 2.— Every finiU verb (that is, every verb not in the infiniUve mood) 
must have some noun, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the subject 
of the being, action, or passion ; and with this subject the verb must agree 
in person and number. 

Obs. S. — Different verbs always ^ave different subjects, expressed or un^ 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are ocmnected in the same con^ 
•tmetion, or wnen the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4. — ^Verbs in the impertiHve mood, cotiimooly a^n^e with the pronoun 
ihouj ytx^or youj understood; as, ^*'Do [thou] as thou li&V^^Shak. "7h<«< 
God and be doing, and Uaw the rest with him." — Dr, Sibt. 

Obs. 5. — ^The ^^mw^ of a verb can have reference only to that of the subject 
with which it agrees, and that of the object which it governs: this matter is 
therefore sufficiently explained in ^e observations under Rule 2d and Rule 
90th. 

K0TE8 TO RULE^X. 

Note I. — " The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb: as, Six months' interest waa due." 
— TF. Allen, ^' The propriety of these rules is evident." — Id, 
" The mill, with all its appurtenances, was destroyed,'^'* 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, -a phrase, or a sentence, is 
sometimes the suhject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in 
the third person singular; as, "7b lie is base." — ''7l» see the 
sun is pleasant." — '^Tkat you have violated the law, is evident." 
— "jFbr what purpose Hiey embarked, is not yet known." — ^'How 
far the change would contribute to his welfare, comes to be con- 

, , sidered." — Blair, 

\ 

Obs. 1. — ^The same meaning will be expressed, if the pronoun it be placed 
before the verb, and the iimnitive, phrase, or sentence, after it; as, **// is 
base to lUy — '* It is evident that you have violated the law^ The construction 
of the following sentences is rendered defective by the omission of the pro- 
noun : " Why do ye thut which [U] is not lawful to do on the sabbath days?" 
—Luk€, vi, 2. *' The show-bread which [it] is not lawful to eat, but for the 
priests only." — Luke, vi, 4. 
Obs. 2.— When the infinitive mood is made the ^u^^^^ qf^^ |l4te verb it 
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18 used to express some action or Btnte in the abstract ; BB,"7bbi oontenti 
his natural desire." — Pope, Here to be stands for simple exietenee. In con- 
nexion with the infinitive, a concrete quality may also be taken as an ab- 
stract; as, ^' 7b he good is to behappu,^^ Here good and Aajipy expreaa the 
Snality of goodness and the state ot happinesSj considered abstractly ; and 
lerefore these adjectives do not relate to any i)articular noun. So aJeo the 
passive infinitive, or a ^rfect participle taken in a paa&ive sense; as, *^7b 
he satisfied with a little, is the greatest wisdom."— ^'7c> appear diecyuraged, is 
the way to become so." Here the satisfaction and the diacouragtment are 
considered abstraetly, and. witbont reference to any particular person. 

Oi». 3. — When the action or state is to be limkecl to a particulai person or 
thing, tlie noun or pronoun mi^y be intro4uced before the infinitive, by the 
preposition /or/ as, "i^ a prince to be reduced hy villany to my distressful 
circamstanoBs, is calamity enough.** — Tr, of tiailutt. 

NoTB III. — ^A neuter or a pfissive verb between two nomin 
atives should be made to agree with that which precedes it ; 
as, '^ WcNrds are wind :" except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
Jufperhaton; as, ^'His pavilion vfere d^irk roakv and thick 
clouds of the sky."— ^£6Ze. "Who art thou T— lb. "The 
wages of sin is deaih.^'^ — lb. 

Note IV. — When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage in the style employed : thus, to say fa- 
miliarly, " The clock hath stridken,'" — "Thou laugh^taod talk- 
edstj when thou otightest to have been silent," — " He reaaeth 
and writeth, but he doth not cipher," — would be no better, 
than to use don't^ wont, canH^ sharCt^ and didnt, in preaching. 

Note V. — Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came^ I 
saw, I conquered :^^ except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an other in the same con- 
struction; as, 

"They bud, bhw, wither, Jail, and die.*'— Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE IX.— VKBBS. 
You was kindly received. ^ 

[FoamrLK.— Not proper, because tbe passive verb totM reeeitneA is of the slngnlar 
number, and does not agree with Its nominative yoUy which is of the second pertMn, 
plaraL But, according to BuJe 9th, "A finite verb most agree with its saliJect,or 
nominative, in person and namber.'' Therefore, iMM reo&ivMt should be were ret 
00kted; thus, You were kindly recMived.] 

We was disappointed. 
She dare not oppose it. 
His pulse are too quick. , 
Circumstances alters cases. 
He need not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence is two shillings^ 

On one side was beautiful meadows. ^ 

He may purame what studies he please. Digitized by Google 
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What have become "of our cousins 1 
There was more impostors than one. 
What says his friends on this subject? 
Thou knows the urgency of the case. 
What avails good sentiments with a bad life 1 
Has those books been sent to the school ? 
There is many occasions for the exercise of patience. 
What sounds have each of the vowels ? , 

There were a great number of spectators. 
There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While ever and anon there &ll8 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer, 
He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under- 
standing. 
Not one of the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled 

to credit. 
The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 

wondered at his conduct. 
There neciessarily follows from thence these plain and unques- 
_- 'Jf'tlonable consequences. 
/ O thou, for ever present in my way, 

Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Under N'ote 1. — Nominatives with Adjuncts, 
The derivation of these words are uncertain. 
Four years' interest were demanded. 
One added to nineteen, make twenty. 
The increase of orphans render the addition necessary. 
The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 
A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Subjects. 
To obtain the praise of men, were their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, are a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — Verb between Nominatives, 
The reproofs of instruction is the way of life. 
A diphthong are two vowels j^med in one syllable. t 
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So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you ?" 

Under Note 4. — Adapt Form to Style. 

1. For the Familiar Style. 
Was it thou that buildedst that house ? 
That boy writeth very elegantly. 

Couldest not thou )ffpx^ without blotting t% book 1 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day ] 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you ? 

That boy hath torn my book. 

Was it thou that spreadest the hay 1 

Was it James or thou that didst let him in ! 

He dareth not say a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me. 

2. For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his king- 

. dom rules over all. 

•^hou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God that 

.forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions. 
Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of 

God that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative, 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend, Am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but hope it may 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assist- 
ance in my power. Shall call to see thee to-morrow morn- 
ing. Accept assurances of my regard. K, B. 

New York, May 3d, P. M,, 1823. 
Dear sir, Have just received the kind note favoured me with 
this morning ; and cannot forbear to express my- gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
as at first supposed ; and believe shall still be able to meet 
all my engagements. Should, however, be happy to se^ 
you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. Q D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 

And never, never be to Heaven resigned?-— Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 
When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 

uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^v i^ 
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the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number ; as, " The council were divided" 

OB8XRYATI0K OH BULE JL 

To this role there are fto €xoepUon§. Whenever the coUeotive noan eon* 
Teye the idea of plurality without the form, the verb is to be parsed by Rule 
iOth ; but if the nominatiTe oooveys the idea of unity or takes the plural 
Sonny the verb is to be parsed bv Bale dth. The only difllculty is, to deter- 
mine in what sense ths noun snould be taken. In modem usage, a plfrrai 
verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admissible ; as, *^ The pubho ors 
wifomud^^'—^* Toe plamtiiTs ooonsel are of opinion,"—** The eomnuttee tiwr# 

HOTS TO RULE Z. 

A collective noun oonvejing the ides of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : asc ^ His army was deftaUdT 
^ His asnmm were drfeoM," 

JFMJSE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE X— VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow* 

does 



yejrlng the idea of i>laralit7. Bat, 
ft collective noon conveying the idea of plufalftyf the verb must agiee with it in the 
^ural namber."* Therefore, r^foicM sboald be r^aioe; ibus, The people r^oice la 
uat wtalcb aboold erase aonow.] 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 
The committee has attended to their appointment. 
Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 
The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort makes use 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people t^t know the joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule Id.— The Idea of Unity. 

The churdi have no power to inflict corporal punishm^itEt 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations* 
The regiment consist of a thousand men. 
A detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part. 
In this business^ the house of commons were of no weight. ' 
Are the senate considered as a separate body 1 
There are a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved conduct of 
particular members. 

uigitized by VjOOQIC 
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RULE XL— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number: 
as, 

" Judges and senates ?iave been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Fope, 

EXOSPTION FIRST. 

"When two or morenominatiyes connected hyand, serve merely to describe 
«ne person or thing : they are in apposition, and do not require a plural 
▼erb : as, ^* This pSiMojMer and poe^ was banithed ftym his ooontrj/*— ^^^fU^ 
irihiU, and cuttomy wupaid unto them." — Msraj iv, 20. ' 
" Whose icy eurrgrU and compulsive eourse 
Ke*er/M^ retiring ebb, but keept due on.'* — Shaktpeart. 

^^ EXCEPTION SECOKD. 

When two nominatives conneoted4>y on^, are emphatically distinguished: 
tikev belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plural 
««rK- as, ^Ambkiony and not the tafeby of the state, toM caneemedJ'^ — Goid* 

"^y, and no too, ioat no good divinity."— /S'AaibyMar«. 
*^Z0w, and looe onlf^, is the loan for love." — l^owi^. 

♦ BXOEPTIOir THIRD. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and, are preceded h^r the 
a4J«otive eaak, ewrjf. or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural- verb : as, '^ When no part of their substance, and no om of their prop- 
ertaea, w the same." — Butler. *' Every limb and feature appears with %ts 
respective grace." — Steele. 

EXCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which pre- 
"*" it, and is understood to the rest ; hs, 

** . Forth in the pleasing spring. 

Thy beautif tmi£E»,*thy tenaemess, and love."— T^imuon. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XI. 

Obb. 1. — ^The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 

^* Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie. 

0b8. 2.— In Cheek and Zalin, the verb ftequentlv agrees with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood to the rest ; and tnis construction is some- 
tunes improperly imitated m^nfflish: as, "Nww Si MENEI Kierrti, iAirU, dydvii, 
r« Tola TuCro." — " Kuno vero manet fides, spes, oharitas ; tria hieo." — " Now 
abiaeik faith, hope, charity^ these three." — 1 Cbr., xiii, 13. 

Obs. 8. — When the nommAtives are of d^erent persons, the verb agrees 
with the first person in preference to the second, and with the seoo]£d in 
preference to the third ; for &um and /(or he, thou, and /) are equivalent to 
we; and thou and he are equivalent to ^ou: as, "Why speakest thou any 
more of thy matters f I have said, thou and Zibc divide the land."— 2 Sam.^ 
xix, 29. I. e., ^< divide ye the land." 

NOTES TO BULB XL 

Note I. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
of wbioh is taken affirmativelr, and the other negatmly. 

Q^ " uigitizea Dy vjv.'v.'^iC "^ " 
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they belong to different propositions ; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the affirmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, ^' Diligent industry, and not mean savings, pro- 
duces honourable competence." — " Not a loud voice, but strong 
proofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected 
by aS'Well-as, but, or save, they belong to different proposi- 
tions ; and, ^unless one of them is preceded by the adverb 
9U>t,) the verb and pronoun must agree with the former and 
be understood to the latter : as, " Veracity, as well as justice, 
f9 to be our rule of life." — Butler, " Nothing^ but wailings, 
was heard. — " None, but thou, can aid us." — " No mortal man, 
save he, &c., had e*er survived to say he saw." — W. Scott 

0b8. 1. — ^The coDJunction at, when it connecta nominatives that are in ap- 
posUion^ is commonly placed' *at the beginning of the sentence, sofftoi the 
verb a^prees with its proper nominative following the explanatory word; 
thus, ^^ At a poet, he hotde a high rank.'* — Murray, Bat when this conjono- 
tion denotes a conMorieon between two nominatives, there mnst be two verba 
expressed or nndterstood, each agreeing with its own subject ; as, *^ Buoh 
writers as he [is] Iiave no reputation among the learned.'* 

Obs. 2.— Some grammarians sa^ that b^ut and eattj when they denote eX' 
ception, should govern the objective case, as prmositions ; but this is not ac- 
cording to the usage of the best authors. The objecti^ case of noune being 
like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronoune ; as, 
** There is none ^u^^ alone." — Perkine'e TJieology, 1608. "There is none 
Qfther hut he.^^ — Mark, xii, 82. (This text is good authority as regards the 
COM, though it is incorrect in an other respect : it should have been, ** There 
is none bui ^,*' or, ** There is no tfther than hey) *^ No man hath ascended 
np to heaven, hut he that came down from heaven." — John, iii, 18. " Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, eave he which is of God." — Juhn. vi, 46. 
** Few can, eave he and /." — ByrorCe Werner, " There is none justined, hut 
he that is in measure sanctided." — Penington, Save, as a conjunction, is 
nearly obsolete. In £ev., ii, 17, we read, ** Which no man knowetb, samn(y 
he that receiveth it." 

NoTK III. — When two or more subjects or antecedents are 
preceded by the adjective each, every or no, they are taken 
separately, and require a verb and pronoun in the singular 
number: aa^ 

*' And every sense, and every heart t5 joy." — Thomson. 

" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 

Note IV. — ^When words are to be taken conjointly as sub- 
jects or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect them. 

Obs.— In Latin, cum with an ablative, sometimes has the force of the oon- 
junction etvrith a nominative ; as, " Dux cum aliquot principibus«apiuntur." 
—lAvy. In imitation of this construction, some Engliah writers have sub- 
stituted wUh for and, nr vuied the verb accordingly ; as, " A long course 
of time, wUh a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite to 



tquisite to pro- 

, ^ ^ ikes its object 

only an adjunct of the preceding noun, this construction cannot be justined. 



duce these revolutions."— ^_»i«. But, as the preposition makes its object 



Note V. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by amd^ require a plural verb : ^^Tobe wise in our own eyes^ 
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to be wise in the opinion of the worlds and to be wise in the sight 
of our Creator^ are three things so very different, as rarely to 
coincide. " — JBlair, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XI. — ^VBRBS. 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

t^VoRMTTLE.^N'ot proper, because the verb leads is in the singular number, and ddba 
not correctly agre6 with Its two nomlnatiyefl, indiutiy and frufftUitv. which are eo^' 
nected by cmd^ and taken conjointly. But, according to RuLb 11th, ** When a verb faha 
two or more nominatives connected 'by ofuf, it must acrree with them in the plui-al 
number.'' Therefore leada should be lead; thos, Inaustry aad frugality lead to 
wealth.] 

Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart faileth. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consists the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is wfaal 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

What thou desir^st, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 

Under Note 1. — Affirmation with Negation, 
Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 
Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his fame. 
Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 
The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 
Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 
It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 
It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention* 

Under Note 2.— As Well As, But, or Save. 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render tjienaselves liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous ^muser^ents, please the indolent. 
GsBsar, as well as CiperQ, inrere admired for their eloqueooeb 
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Under NoU 3. — Each^ Every^ or No. 

!Each day, and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought^ every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will oome, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will 
be able to screen themselves from punishment. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No eavem'd hermit, rest self^atisfied. 

Under Note 4. — And Required. 

In this affair, perseveranoe with dexterity were requisite* 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The king, with the lords» and the commcms, ocnnpose the 

British parliament. 
^e man with his whole iamily are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Undmr Note 5. — Distinct Suhfect Phrases. 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hutubly with God, » 

duties of imiversal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large er 

small, and to be moved swiflly or slowly, is all equally 

alien from the nature of thought. 

RULE XII.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatires 
connected by or or 7w?r, it must agree with them in the 
singular number ; aa, ** Fear or jejJousy affects }nm^' 

OBSERVATION ON BULK ZU. 

To this rule there ara property na €WmUom. Bat in the learned languages, 
t^fihtralverh is often employed with eingular nominativea tha» connected; 
»f 

" Tano neo mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sede «naiM»^*'— iS^roM. 
And the beat acholars have Bometimea Unproperly imitated t;hia ^i)§tni9* 
Hon in ^Ueh ; aa, 



** He oomes-— nor want nor cold his oonree d^lay ; 
Hide, blushing Glory I hide Piiltowa^a day."— Z>r. 



JchfiMn^ 
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which is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required ; as, " Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am concerned.''— 
*' That" neither they nor ye also die." — NumJ) , xviii, 3. 

Obs. 1.— When the latter nominative is parentb^ctkl, the verb agrees with 
the former only; as, "One example (or ten) says nothing against the uni- 
versal opinion." — Lekfh Hunt, " Ana we (or future ages) may possibly ha/04 
a proof of it."— -B/*. BidUr. 

Obs. 2.— When the alternative is mer^ in the vx/rds^ not in the thought, 
the terms are virtually in apposition, aud the pilncipal nominative alone 
controls the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of differ- 
ent numbers: as, " Aparathssis, or otiucke^b^jConnsts of two angular strokes, 
or hooks, enclosing one or more words." — KThUinff, ** To show us that our 
own schemes, or -pTxidenQe, have no share in our advancements." — Addison, 
'< The Mexican^urM, or picture-writing, represent things, not words ; they 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideas, to the underBtanding." — Uurray^e 
Gram,, p. 248. 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives reqwre different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more ele^nt to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, " Either 
thou <xrt to blame, or I om." — ^" Neither were their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

-NoTB III. — ^The speaker should genefrally mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — ^'' He then addressed his dis- 
course to my father and meJ'^ But in confessing a fault he 
may assume the first place ; as, " / and Robert did it." — M, 
Edgeworth. 

Note IV. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by (yr or nor, require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard 
fkould he poor ^ or that afi^ shQvMbe ignorant, is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XII.— VERBS. 
Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoBiHTLB.— Not proper, because the verb have caused Is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly agree with Its two nominatives, ignorance and fieffligenee^ wblch 
are connected by or, and taken di^anctively. But, according to Rule I2th, '* When a 
yerb bas two or more singular nominatives connected by or or n^/*, it must astreo 
with them in the singular number.** Therefore, ha/oe caused should be has earned; 
thus, Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and theVe are neither hon- 
our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling them. 

The sense or drift of a proposition^ often depend upon a gingle 

AeVVWr* uigitizea Dy vjVv'v.'pi iv^ 
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Under Note 1 . — Nominatives that Disagree, 

Neither he nor you w.as there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault. 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Nrither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the business, 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Complete the Concord, 

Are they or I expected to be there 1 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates vindictive. 

Neither were their riches, nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. — Place of the First Person. 

I and my father were riding out. 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. . ^ 

We dreamed a dream in one night, I and he. 

Under Note 4, — Distinct Subject Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

RULE Xni.— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or hav(3 
separate nominatives expressed: as, "He himself held 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers."—' 
** She was proud, but she is now humble." 

EXCEPTION. 

Verbs differing in mood, tense, or forro, may Bometimeft agree with the 
•ame nominative, especially if the simplest verb be placed first; as, 
** What nothing earthly ffivea or can destroy.'''^ — Pope. 
" Some are, ana must w, greater than the rest."— /c;?. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE Zni. 

Obs. 1. — ^When separate nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences are 
formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those examples 
which require a repetition of the nominative might be correete<5 equally well 
by Note 5th to Bute 9th, 

Obs. 2. — Those parts which are common to several verbs, are generally ex- 
pressed to the first, and understood to the rest: as, "Eveiy sincere endea< 
your to amend shall be asalated, [ihaU U] aQoept«d, and [i^ U1 rewiOKlid.'* 
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" Honourably do the best you can" [do]. — "He thought as I did" [thinh].-^ 
'* You have seen it, but I have not" [seen U], — ** If you will go, I will" [^o\. 

NOTES TO RULE XIIL 

Note I. — ^The preterit should not be employed to form the 
compound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus: say, "To have ffone,"" — ^iiot, "To have 
went;'' and, ''I did it,"— not, "I done it.*' 

Note II. — Care should be taken, to give every verb its ap- 
propriate form and significa.tion. Thus : say, " He lay by the 
fire," — ^not, " He laid by the fire ;" — " He had entered into the 
connexion/' — ^notj " He was entered into the connexion ;" — ^" I 
would rather «toy," — ^not, " I had rather «toy." 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble each other in form, are frequently 
confounded : as, to^^, to A/ to ^y> to ^^i to sit, to set ; to fcUlj to /ell; to 
rend, to rent; to nde, to rid: &c. Some others are often misapplied; as. 
leaniy for teach. There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound 
tenses : as, " We will be convinced,'''' for, " We shaU he convinced /" — " It I had 
have seen himj" for, " If I liad seen him." All such errors are to be corrected 
by the foregomg note. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIIL — ^VERBS. 
They would neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[FoRMUiE. — ^Not proper, because the two verbs would go and sufered, which are 
connected without separate nominatives, do not agi'ee in mood. But according to 
Bale 18th, "When verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must either aajee in 
mood, tense, and form, or have separate nominatives expressed." The sentence is best* 
corrected by changing sufered to would suffer ; (would understood ;) thos, They 
would neither go in themselves, nor sv^er others to enter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is ho 
deficient ? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upcMi us, in which wo 
must give an account of our stewardship^ 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, hut forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy ccndemna- 
tion. — Barclay, 

Tliere are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what wo 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 

• Errors under this rule may generally be corrected in three ways : 1. By changing 
the iirst verb, to agree with the second — 2. By ctianging the second verb, to agre« 
with the first— 8. By inMrting the nominative. The forai pveferredt U la tbs Sajv 
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Under Nok 1. — Preterits and Participles, 

He would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon begun to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he do^e it. 

Under Note 2. — Adapt Farm to Sense. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my eon. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to learn children to 
read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nojins or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth's tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
FlaXoy—Hume. 

BXCBPTION FIRST. 

A participle sometimes reliites to at preceding pkra$e or senimeey of wluoh 
it forms no part ; as, 

" But ever to doiU our sole delight, 
As being tbe contrary to his high will.*'— Jfi^ftM. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denoting beinff or action in the abstract, a participle ia 
sometimes also taken abetramy ; (tnat is, without reference to any particular 
noun, pronoun, or other subject;) as, ** To seem eompdted, is disagreeable." 
— " To keep always praymg aloud, is plainly impossible." 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB XIV. 

Obs. 1. — To this rule there are properly no other excepHoru^ for we cannot 
agree with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in ing the 
nUifecte or ol>jeote of verbs, while thev rettun the government and adjuncts of 
particwUe: as, ^' Not attending to tnis rule^ is the cause of a very common 
error/*— Jft/rmyV Key. " He abhorred hemg in debt."^i5trf. " GavUUng 
and d^eeting upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up difficulties.'' 
— Sp. Butler, This mixed ana erroneous construction of the porticiple, is a 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a useless 
anomaly, wbich it is always easy to avoid ; as, *^ InaUention to this rule ia 
the cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred dthty—^^ 2h cavil and 
ol>;eet upon any subject is much easier than to dear up difSculties." 

Obs. 2. — The ^ord to which the participle relates, is sometimes under' 
etood ; as, " Granting this to be true, what is to Ije inferred from it V^^-Mur' 
ray. That is, ^^ I granting this to be true, ask what is to be inferred from 
it?"—*' The very chin was, [/,] modestly «;»«dbin^, [my,] as long as my whole 
face." — Addison, Some grammarians have erroneously taught that &u<^ 
paitioiplea nejpitt a b§oi f ut 9 , 
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Obs. 8. — r«rticip1«fl are almost alwaya placed qft^r the words on which theif 
•coDstraction depends, bnt sometimes tbey are introdaccd before them ; as, 
** Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells."— i/I^^on. 

KOTES TO RULE ZIV. 

Note I: — Active Participles have the same government as 
the verbs from which they are derived; the preposition o^ 
therefore, should never be used after the participle, when the 
verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, 
of is improper : " Keeping of one day in seven," — " By preach- 
ing q/* repentance," — "They left beating o/*Paul." 

Obs.— When participles are componnded with something that does not be- 
long to the verb, they oeoorae adjectives ; and, as such, thev cannot govern 
an object after them. The following sentence is tnererore inaccurate: 
"When Gains did any thing unbecomm^ his dignity."— /onesV Church Mt- 
tory. Such errors are to be corrected either by Note 15th to Rule 4th, or by 
changing the particle prefixed ; as, " Unbecoming to his dignity,'* or, "^ 
becoming his aignity.'* 

Note IL — When a transitive participle is converted into a 
noun, Q^must be inserted to govern the object following. 

Obs. l.^An imperfect or a oomponnd participle, preceded by an article, 
an adjectave, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, becomes a verbal 
noun; and, as such, it cannot govern an abject after it. A word which may 
be the object of the jvar^i^/d in its proper construction, requires the prepo- 
sition qf^ to ocmnect it with the verbal noun ; as, 1. The Pabtioiple: *^ WoT' 
ehiping idols, the Jews sinned." — " Th^is worshiping idols, — In worshiping 
idols, — or, Bu toorskiping idols, they sinned." 2. Thb Vebbal Noun : " Tlie 
worsMpina o/^idol8,--Suoh worshiping <2^ idols, — or. Their worshipiaig ^ idols, 
was siofoi.'*--*'/* the worshiping qf idols, there is sin." 

Obs. 2. — ^When the nse or the preposition produces ambiguity or narsh- 
ness, the expreasion must be vaned. Thus, ike sentence, *^ He mentions 
i^j(;^(m^«tm^;i^^ a commentary," is both ambiguous and awkward. If 
tiie preposition be omitted, the word wrife*«^ will have a double construe- 
tion, wnioh is inadmissible. Some would say, " He mentions Newton writing 
a commentary." This is still .worse ; because it makes the leading word in 
sense the adjunct in construction. The meaning may be correctly expressed 
thus : *^ He mentions that Newton wrote a comments]^." ** By his studying 
the Scriptures, he became wise." Here his serves only to render the sen- 
tence incorrect : all such possessives are to be expunged by Note 5th to BuU 
19th. 

Obs. 3.— We sometimeB find a participle that takes the same case after as 
before it, converted into a verbal noun, and «the latter word retained un- 
changed in connexion with it ; as, " I have some recollection of his fathJer^s 
being Ajudge.^^ — " To prevent its being a dry detail of terms."— -fftttf*. xne 
'noun after the verbid, is in apposition with the possessive goin^ before. 
Nouns that are in apposition with the possessive case, do not admit the pas- 
wessiw sign, Bnt the above-mentioned construction is anomalous, and per- 
' haps it would be better to avoid it; thus: "I have some recollection that 
his father was a judge." — " To prevent UfrMn being a dry detail of terms." 

Obs. 4. — The verbal noun should not be accompanied by any adjuncts of 
the verb or participle, unless they be taken into composition ; as, " The 
hypocrite^s hope is like iYiegivingup of the ghost." The following nhrase 
is therefore inaccurate : " For the more easuy reading of large numWrs." 
Yet if we »Kj^ ** f 'or reading large numbers Iks more easily^'' the construo- 
tion is different, and not inaccurate. 

NoTS III. — A participle should not be used where the infm* 
16* 
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itive mood, the verbal noun, a common substantire, or a 
phrase equivalent, will better express the meaning. 

Obs. 1. ^Participles that have become nouns^ may be used as such with or 
without the article ; as, spetUnOy rtadin^f writing, drawing. But we some- 
times find those which retain the eoverument and the aiijuncts of participles, 
used as nouns before or after verbs ; as, ^^EjxUing such disturbances, is un- 
lawful." — ** Rebellion is rising against government." This mongrel construc- 
tion is liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. The infinitive mood, 
the verbal o^ some other noun, or a clause introduced by the conjunction. 
ikat, will generaHv express the idea in a better manner ; as, **7b excite sucli 
disturbances,— 7%« exciting qf such distnrbaooes,— 77/<; excitation qf such dis- 
turbances,— or. That one should excite such disturbances, is unlawful." 

Obs. 2. — After verbs signifying to persevere or to desist, the participle in 
ing^ relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive con- 
nected t»tne verb; aSj *' So when they continued ati^ng h\my—f ohn. viii, 
7. Here contimted is mtransitive, and asking relates to thep, Greek, Sis 6i 
exifjtevoif ipr ortSiTcj airdv, Latin, " Cim ergo perseverarent interrogantes eum." 
But in sentences like the following, the participle seems to be improperly 
made the object of the verb : *' I intend doing it."— " 1 remember meeting 
him." Better, " I intend to do it." — ** I remember tohave met him." VerbA 
do not govern participles. 

Obs. 8. — After verbs of "beginnina, omitting, and a^ootding, some writers 
employ the participle in Engliah, though the analogy of general fnuomor 
evidently requires in such cases the infinitive or a noun; as, "It is now 
above three veers since he began jwin^m^." — Dr» Adam's Pref. to Bom, An- 
ilquUies, "He omits giving an account of them." — Tooke^s Div. of Purley, 
Vol. i, p. 251. " lie studied to avoid expressing himsell too severely." — 
Murray's Oram,, ^vo. Vol. i, p. 194. If tliese examples are good English^ (for 
the point is questionable,) the verbs are all intransitive, and tlie participles 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in the text quoted in the precealng 
observation. But Murray, not understAQdinjor this construction, or not ol^ 
aerving what verba admit of it, has very unskillfully laid it down as a rule, 
that, "The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb ^' whereas 
he himself, on the precediifg page, had adopted nt>m Lowth a different doc- 
trine, and cautioned the learner against treating words in ina, " ns if they 
were of an amphihiotis species, partly nouns wad partly wrA»;" that is, " partly 
ft/)vns and partly participles /" for, according to Murray, participles are verbs. 
The term " substantive phrase*^ is a solecism, invented merely to designate 
tliis anomalous construction. Copying Lowth again, he defines a phrase to 
be "two or more words rightly put together;" and whatsoever words are 
rightly put together, may be regularly parsed. But how can one indivisible 
word be made two different parts of speech at once? And is not this the 
situation of every transitive participle that is made either the subject or the 
cbject of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the construction 
of the words on which thev depend ; and participial nouns alwavs differ [ 
ft"om participles in both. The formar eKpraaa actioM as things ; tuQ latter \ 
attribute them to their agents or recipients. 

Note IV. — In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, the ^ 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leading or 
governing word in the construction. 

Obs. — A participle construed after the nominative or the objective case, is 
not equivalent to a verbal noun governing the possessive. There i-4 Borne- 
times a nice distinction to be observed in the application of these two con- 
Btructiona. For the leadini? word in sense should not be made the adjunct 
in construction. The following sentences exhibit a disre<?ard to this prin- 
ciple, and are both inaccurate : '" He felt his strength's declining." — " He wixs 
Mnaible of his strength declining." In the former sentence the jioun strength 
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Bbonld be in the objective case, governed hj/eU; anch in the latter, in the 
possessive, governed by declining. 

Note V. — Participles, in general, however construed, should 
hav€ud clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty : " By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encountered." This suggests that 
trovhle gives way to sin. It should J)e, " By giving way to sin, 
we encounter trouble." 

Note VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not be 
used for the perfect participle : as, " A certificate torote on 
parchment" — ^for, "A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should be carefully >voided. 

Note VII. — ^Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thus, eamt, snatckt, checkt, snupt, mixt, tost, are erroneously 
written for earned, snatched, checked, shapped, mixed, tossed; 
and holden,Jbtighten, proven, are now mostly superseded by held, 
/ought, proved, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIV. — PARTICIPLES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Expunge Of. 
In forming of his sentences, he was very exact. 

[FoHMTTLB.— N^ot propor, because the preposition (^isused after the participle .;?>/•«»• 
•»(7, whose verb doea not require It. But, according to Note 1st under Rule 14th, 
"Participles have the same government as the verbs from which they are derived; 



tlie preposition <WJ therefore, should not be used after the participle, uhen the verb 
does not require it*^ Therefore, (j/shoold bo omitted ; thus, In forming ' ' 
ho was very exact.] 



By*observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of him. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

Py consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2. — Insert Of. 
Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names.* 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the fact will not aifect the argument. 
Caiii's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. — Change the Expression. 
Caesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had neg- 
lected taking with him.— Goldsmith, L^igi zea oy ^ w w^ ic 
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It 18 dangerous playing with edge tools. 
1 intend returning in a few days. 
Suffering needlessly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaiaing. — Cmvper. 
I well remember tell in f? you so. 
Doinjj good is a Christian's vocation. — H, More. 
f iety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It is earnest* 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id, 

Under ^ Note 4.' — The Leading Word, 

There is no harm in women knowing about tliese things. 
They did not give notice of the pupil leaving. 
The sun's darting his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The Inaturity of the sago tree is known by Uie leaves being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5, — Reference €^ Participles. * 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being conscious of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's bloqi} is shed. 

By teaching' the young, they are prepared for usefulness. 

Under Note 6. — Preterits Jbr Participles. 

A nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 7. — Form of Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

•Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs : as, " Any passion that haJbtiually discom- 
poses our temper, or unfits us for properly discharging 
the duties of life, has most certainly gained a very danger- 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

EXCEPTIOK FIRST. 
The ftdverba ye* and y«a, ezprawing » timple affinnatioft, and the adverbs 
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no and tuty, ezpTeasing a simple negation, are always independent. Thev 
generally answer a qaestion, and are equlValent to a whole sentence. Is it 
dear, that they ought to be called adverbs f JSTth 

EXCXPTIOK SECOND. 

The word amen^ which is commonly called an adyeA, is often used inde- 
pendentdy at the beginning or end o^ a declaration or prayer; and is itself a 
prayer, meaning, 90 let ii be. 

OBSSBYATIONB OK R0LX ZV. 

Obs. 1. — On this rale Ih, Adam remarks, ** Adverbs sometimes likewise 

anvMty nMoMtwea f and gives Latin examples of the following import: 
B.omet plainly an orator ;''--*«7Wy Metellus ;"— "Tb-monvw^ morning ;"— 
'*¥e8Utday morning." But this doctrine is not well proved by sach imper- 
fect phrases, nor can it ever be consistently admitted ; beeanse it destroys 
the characteristic difference between au adjective and an adverb, 

Obs. 2. — Whenever any of those words which are commonly nsed adverb- 
iallj, are made to relate directly to nouns ^pronouns, they mast be re(fkoned 
adtectiwin t^nd parsed by Rule 4th; as, "The above* verbs." — Dr, Adam, 
"Godon/y."— -&*We. ** He afof«J."— /». " A/ar country."— /^. "iVbwine, 
~-No new thing,— iR> greater joy."— i;&. "Nothing eleey^Blair, ''Jb' 
marrow noon."— /S5i»«. " This beHeath world."— iSAfli. " Calamity en&uah:^ 
^Tr. of SaUyst, "MvAi^^way." 

Obs. 8. — When words of an adverbial character are used after the manner 
of nouns, they must be parsed a$ nouns and nait at adverbe: as, " The Sotrof 
God — ^was not yea and nay, but in him was yaa." — £ible, " For a freat 
whUe to come." — lb, " On tnis perhaps^ this peradvewtvre infamous for fies." 
— Yarang, " From the extremest uvioard of thine head.^ ' — SKak. " Prate of 
my tokereabovV^—Jd, " An eternal now does always last." — Cowley, " Dis^ 
course requires an animated no." — Cowper, 

Obs. 4.— Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs understood : as, " The former 
has if^ritten correctly : but the latter, elegianUy,^^ " And, [/ eay] truly, if 
they had been minduil of that country from whence they came out, they 
might have had opportunity to have returned." — Beh,, xi, 15. 

Obs. 5^— To abbreviate expressions, and ^ve them vivacity, verbs of self* 
motion (as 00, eome, rise, get, &c.) are sometimes suppressed, biainif suggested 
to the mina by an emphatic adverb ; as, 

•* ni hinee to London on a serious matter."— .9Atffa»«««. 
"I'llw. VWin. Fdllow your friend's counsel. I'll in."— /<i. 
**Away old man ; eive me thy hand ; atioayV—Jd, 
" Would you youth and beauty stav. 

Love hath wings, and will away,^'' — WaUer, 
«<Q>, up, Glentarkin 1 rouse thee,*'Ko !"— W, Scott, 

Obs. 6. — Most eonjunetive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same |ime, and 
thus connect the two clauses ; as, " And the rest will I set in order when 1 
oome." — 1 Cbr., xi, 84. Here when is an adverb of time, relating to the two 
verbs, wiU set and come ; the meaning being, " And tiio rest will I set la order • 
4U the time at which I come.'' 

KOTSS TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — Adverbs must be placed in that position which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable. 

* Hurray and hie eopyiett strongly condemn this use of a5oet, and we do not con« 
tend for it; bat, both he and they, (as well as others,) have repeatedly employed the 
word in this manner: as, "The tU)ove construction."— ift*rray'« Qram.,^ Svo, p. 148. 
**Tbo af*ove instances.*^— p. 808. **The dboffe rale.*3'<-p. 870). **In such instances as 
the a*o©«."— p. 24. ""Tfaefaineastliea&ovA^'-p. 6flb ugtzeaDy ^ww^i^ 
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Obs.— For the placiiiff of adverbs, no definite general rale can Im given. 
Tho$c which relate to aajectives, immediately precede them : and those which 
belong to compound verbs, are commonly plaoed after the nrst anxiliary. 

Note H. — Adverbs should not be used as adjectives; nor 
should they be enjployed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, "The soonest time;" — ^"ITiine often infirm- 
ities ;" — ** It seems strangely,^ All these are wrong. 

Note III. — With a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither, thither, and whither, to here, there, and where, which 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, though not so 
good ; as, " Come hither Charles," — or, " Come here.^ 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, the 
preposition from is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 

Note V. — ^The adverb how should not be used before the 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it ; as, " He said how he would 
go." Expunge how. This is a vulgar error. 

Note VI. — ^The adverb no should not be used with reference 
to a verb or a, participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me whether 
you will go or wo," are therefore improper : no should be not; 
for "^o" is understood after it. 

Obs. — No is sometimes an adverb of degree ; and as snch it has this pecu- 
liarity, that it can relate only to comparatives : as, **A7> more,"— "JV& better," 
— '•'•No greater," — '•'•No sooner." When this word is prefixed to a noun, it is 
clearly an adjective^ corresponding to the Latin ntukia; as, '•'■No douos, no 
vapours intervene." — Dyer, 

Note VII. — ^A negation, in English, admits but one nega- 
tive word: as, "I could not wait any longer," — ^not, ^no 
longer." Double negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1.— The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens the ne- 
galion ; us, " No, no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, and render the meaninsr affirmative: as, "-Sordid they not 
perceive their evil •pWghV—MiUon, That is, they did perceive it. 

Obs. 'i.—Ever and never are directly opposite m sense, and yet they are 
frequently confouhded and misapplied even by respectable writers ; as " Sel- 
don\, or never ^ can we expect," Ac. — Blair* 8 Lectures, i^. 305. "Seldom, or 
ever, did any one rise," &c.— /W(i., p. 272. Here never is right, and ever is 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time^ ever is preferable 
to n£ver, in sentences like the following: " Now let man reflect but never so 
little on hm\A%\iy—Burlamaqui, p. 29. " Which will not hearken to the 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely."— P«., Iviii, 6. For the phrase 
ever so, (which ought perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very common 
expression, denoting ^rtf«, however great or small; as."«»tfr«) little"— 
" everso wisely." And it seems to be this, and not time, that is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 3. — By tlie customary (but faulty^ omission of the negative before hut, 
that conjunction has ac<^uired the adveroial sense Of only ; and it may, when 
used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, " He ftath 
nutt grieved nie bu i in part," [2 Q/r., ii, 5,] might drop the n^ative, and 
Rtiil oonvey tlie same meaning : " He liath grieved me but in part-?^ 

** Beason itself but gives it edge and power," — Pope, 
" Born but to die, and reasoning bui to err.*'— Ji2. 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XV. — ADVERBS. 
Examples under Note I. — The Placing of Adverbs. 
We were received kindly. 

[FoEMTJLH.— Not proper, becaase the adrerb kindly is not In the most suitable 
place. Bat, according to Note 1st under Kule 15th, ^* Adverbs must be placed in tliat 
position which will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable.'' The 
sentence will oe improved J)y placing kindly before received; thus, we were kindly 
received.] 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under Note S. — Here fir Hither, <tc. 

Bring him here to me. 

I shall go there again in a few days. 

Where are they all riding in so great haste % 

Under Note 4. — From Hence, <&c. 

From hence it appears that the statement is Tncsorrect. 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds? 

Under Note 5. — The Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

I knew how that they had heard of his misfortunes. 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note 6. — The Adverb No. ' 

Know now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
Whether he is in fault or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Double Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no way to 
be compared with this, ugtzedbyLaOO^i^ 
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Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise, 
I did not like neither his temper nor his principles. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CX)NJUNCTIONS. 

Coiijunctionfl connect either words or sentences: as, 
** Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for 
we are brethren." — Gfen., xiii, 8. 

SXCBPTIOir FIRST. 

The ooDJanction that sometimes serves merely to introduce a sentenoa 
irhich is made the subject of a verb ; as, *^27iat mind is not matter, is cer- 
tain." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two corresponding conjunctions occur, in their usual order, the for- 
mer should be parsed as referrmg to the latter, which is more properly the 
conneotin^ word ; as, '•''Neitker sun tuxr stars iu many days appeared." — Ae6»^ 
szvil, 20. 

EXCEPTION tmBD. 

Mther^ corresponding to or, and tieUher, corresponding to nor or not, are 
•ometimes traodposed, so as to repeat the disjunction or negation at the' end 
9f the sentence; as, ** Where then was their capacity of standing, or his 
ithtrf— Barclay. "It is not dangerous »«i2;A«r."—^»n^^JS». "He is 
«ery tall, but tUft too tali neither,''^ ^^pectator. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB XVI. 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctions that oonnect ^Nrr^icu^r toords, generallyjoin similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Those which 
connect setUences or elausw, commonly unite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditional affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. They are placed 
Utween the terms which they connect, except there is a transpositioD, and 
then they stand b^ore the dependent term. 

Obs. 2.— Two or three conjunctions sometimes come together ; as, 
" What rests, Imi iMt the mortal sentence pass V^-^MtUcn. 

Obs. S.—Conj unctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated; as, "j5«< 
AT?D if that evil servant say in his heart."--ifo^«w, xxiv, 48. Greek, 
" Eav 6i einrfh Koucdi S-ivXoi tKeivoi,"" &c. Here is no and, 

Obs. 4.— The conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition; as, 
" He oflPered hifmelf as &4ot*mef/man,^^ [See Obs. 5, Hule xx.l So, likewise, 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, by Rule 
xxl ; as, ^^ Johnson soon after engajsred as vslier in a school." — Murray, *^IIe 
was employed as usher.^^ This also is a virtual OfposiUon, If after the verb . 
" srt^agecP'' we supply himsdf] usher becomes objective, and is in apposition 
flFJth the pronoun. 

Ubs. h.—As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as. " Avoid 
sncli a* ar« vicious." ''But to ns vciwa^ as receitoed him," <fec. "He then 
/ead the conditions oa follow.'''' Hero <m represents a noun, and is the subject 
of a verb. [See Tooks's Diversions ofPurhy,] But when a clause, or sen- 
tence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a conjunction, ana to sup- 
ply the pronoun it ; as, *' He is an^ry, as [it] appears by this letter." 

Obs. 6. — Tlie conjanctioa Hvat is frequently understood ; as, 
"Thou warnst me {iMf] I have done amiss."--iSi»^^. 

Obs. 7.— Aft^r than or as expressing a comparison, there is usually an «i- 
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lipsis of some word or words. The constraction of the words employed may 
be known by supplying the ellipsis; as. **Sbe is yodnger than r^ [ami. — 
'* He does nothing who endeavours to ao more than ^hat] is allowed to 
humanity."— c^^»«o». <' My punishment is greater than \wh(U} I can bear.^' 

NOTBS TO BULE XVI. 

■ Note I. — When two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
mnd in form. Thus : in stead of, " It always hag, and always 
will be laudable," say, "It always has been, and it always will 
be laudable." 

Note II. — ^The disjunctive conjunction lest or Imi, should not 
be employed whef e the copulative that, would be more proper : 
as, "I feared that I should be deserted;" not, ^^ lest I should 
be deserted." 

Note IIL — After else, other, rather, and 4dl comparatives, the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the con- 
junction than: as, ''Can there be any other tlian this?" — 
Harris. " Is not the life more than meat ?" — Bible^ 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. 

1. Though — yet; as, ^^ Though he were dead^ yet shall he 
live."— JoAn, xi, 26. 

2. Whether'—OT ; as, " Whether there be few or many.*' 

3. Either — or ; as, " He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor; as, "John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread wir drinking wine," — Lmke, vii, 3S. 

6. Boih — and; as, " I am debtor both to the Greeks anrf to 
the Barbarians." — Rom., i, 14, 

u. oWA — as ; as, " An assembly vmh as earth eaw never." 
'« — Oowper, 

7. Such — that; with a finite verb, following, to express a 
consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — as ; with an adjective or an adverb, to expresn 
•quality : as, "The peasant is as gay as he," — Cowper, 

9. As — so; with two verbs, to express equality or propoiv 
tion : as, *^As two are to four, so are six t:) twelve." 

10. So — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a thing 
so base as falsehood ?" 

11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
ss, " No lamb was e'er so mild as he." — Langhorne, 

12. ^Sb — as ; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence : as, " These difficulties were so great as to discourage 
.ige him/ 

^' _ ly uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^par i^ 
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13. So— that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, ^ He was so much injured, that he could not 
walk." 

TALSB SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Two Terms with One. 
The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to the 
second. 

[F9Rinn.K.— Not proper, because the preposition to, is used with Joint reference to 
tbe two adjectives different and inferior^ which require different prepositions. Bat, 
Mcording to Note 1st under Rule 16tli, ** When two terms connected refer jointly to a 
third, thoy must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and in form/' The 
sentence may be corrected thus ; The first proposal was essentially different/rom the 
Moond, and inferior to it.] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 
He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
i always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and 

heard in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

Under Note %—Lest or But for Thxit, 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happejiecL 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not but our joint handa^ 

Will keep from wilderness. — Milton, 

Under Note ^.—Prefer Than. 
It was no other but his own fether. 
Have you no other proof except this ? 
^ expected something more besides this, 
fie no sooner retires but his heart bums with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4 — 0/ Correspondents. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them are 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. 
Send me sudi articles only, that are adapte^^t^^^ n^keU 
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As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial but they deserve correction. 

It will improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change 

Do you think this is so good as that 1 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some 
ill consequence. 

I must be so candid to own that I do not understand it. 

The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
So still he sat as those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate. — Scott. 

RULE XVII.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, "He 
came^om Rome io Paris, in the company of many em- 
inent men, arid passed with them through many cities." 
— Anakctic Magazine^ 

EXCEPnON FIRST. 

The preposition io, before an abstract infinitive, and at the head of a phraM 
which IB made the Bubjeot of a verb, has no proper antecedent term of rela- 
tion ; as, ^^To learn to die, is the g^eat business of life.'' — Dillivvn, ^* Never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you."— ;Si^. Paul. "7b be 
redaoed to poverty, is a great afiUctiou." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The preposition/or, when it introduces its object before an infinitive, and 
the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no antecedent 
term of relation; as, ^^For us to learn to die, is the great busmcss of life." — 
"Nevertheless, /or me to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you." — "/br 
aa old man to be redaoed to poverty, ia a very great affliction." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVH. 

CBS. 1. — ^In parsing any ordiuKry prepoaitiony the learner should name ths 
two temu qf the rekUion, and apply the foregoing rule. The principle is 
simple and etymological, yet not the less important as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any other 
equal number of words. This is probably owing to the careless manner in 
wnich they are usually slurred over^in parsing. 

One. 2. — If the learner be at an^ loss to discover the two terms of relation, 
let him ask and answer two questions ; first, with the interrogative what b»« 
fore the preposition, to find the antecedent ; and then, with the same pro« 
noun after the preposition, to find the subsequent term. These questions 
answered according to tiie sense^ will always give the true terms. If one 
term is obvious, find the other in this way ; as, " Day unto day nttereth 
•peech. and night unto night showeth knowledge.^*— P««Z. What unto day t 
Ans. *^ UUeretA unto dap." TF^ unto night! Ans. "Shotoeth urUo nighty 
To parse rightly ia to understand rightly ; and what^^iitif^ll expressed, it ia 
• a^une to misanderBt^nd or misinterpret. 
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Om. Z, — When a preposition bepna or ends a sentenoe or clause, the terms 
of relation are trans^poseil ; as, " To a studious man. action is a reli^^^- 
Burgh, ^''Science they [the hidies] do not pretend to."— ja. " Until I have 
done that whiok I have spoken to thee of." — Gen,, zxviii, 15. 

Ob8. 4. — ^The former or antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or au adverb: the UUter or subsequent 
term may be a noun, a pronoun, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verb, 
or an imperfect or preperfect participle. The irord governed by the prepo- 
sition, is always the subsequent term, however placed. 

Obb. 5. — Both the terms of relation are usually expressed ; thougrb either 
of them mai/ be understood; as, 1. 2he former — "All shall know me, [reck- 
&ninff] FROM the least to the greatest.'*— -ife*., viii, 11. [I say] "ma word, 
it would entirely defeat the purpose."— ^to/r. 2. The teft^r— "Opinions 
and ceremonies [which] they would die rosu'^—ZocJte, "In [t?cose] whoiob- 
tain defence, or who defend." — P(^e, 

Obs. 6. — The only proper exccptiona to the foregoing rule, are those which 
are inserted above, unless the aWract infinitive used ns a predicate is also 
to be excepted ; as, " To reason right, is to submit." — Pope. But here most 
if not all grammarians would say, the verb is, is the antecedent or governing 
term. The relation, however, is not such as when we say, " He is to buIk 
mit;" but, perhaps, to insist on a different mode of parsing these two infini- 
tives, would be a needless refinement. In relation to the infinitive, Dt' 
^iam remarics, that the preposition to is often taken absolutely ; as, " 2b con- 
fess the truth." — " To proceed." But the assertion is not entirely true ; nor 
are his examples appropriate ; for what he and man^ other grommtirians cell 
the infinUive absolute, evidently depends on something understood ; and the 
preposition is surely in no instance independent of what follows it, and is 
therefore never entirely absolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent term, merely because they stand at the head of a sen- 
tence which is made the subject of a verb: for the sentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the following example : "/n what way mind acts upon 
matter, is unknown." Here in shows the relation between acts and way; 
because it is suggested, that mind acts in some way,'''* . 

Obs. 7. — ^The preposition (as its name implies) precedes the word which it 
governs. But, m poetry, the preposition is sometimes placed after its object; 

M, 

" Wild Carron's lonely xDoods among, ^^—langhome. 

Obs. 8.— In the fkmiliar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is often separatea from its object, and connected with, 
the other term of relation ; as, " Whom did he speak to f " But it is more 
dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the preposition before the 
pronoun ; as, " Tb w?tom did be speak ?" 

Obs. 9. — Two prepositions sometimes come together; as, " Lambeth is 
0ver against Westminster-abbey," — Murray, 

" And/nw» before the lustre of her face."— 7%om»w, 
"Blows mildew/row between his shrivePd lips. — Oowper, 

These should be written as compounds, and taken together in parsing ; for 
if we parse them separately, we must either call the first an adverb, or sup- 
pose some very awkward ellipsis. 

Obs. 10. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to 
the same noun : as, " He boasted of, and contended/or, the privilege." This 
construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law style. It is 
better to say, "He boasted of the privilege, and contended for it." 

Obs. 11.— The preposition inio, expresses a relation produced by motion or 
change; and in, the same relation, without reference to motion : hence, " to 
walk into the garden," and, "to walk in the garden," ore very dift'erent. 

Obs. 12. — Between or het?oixt is used in reference to two things or parties : 
among or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by which 
an other may be surrounded ; as, 

" Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, . ^^ 
" The host between the mountain and the shore." — Id,^ 
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" To meditate anumgst decar, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins."— ^/<i. 

NOTES TO RULE XVH. 

Note I. — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agree- 
ably to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to 
express the relations intended. 

Note II, — An ellipsis or omission of prepositions is inele- 
gant, except in those phrases in which long and general use 
has sanctioned it. In the following sentence, ofis needed. 

" I will not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy love^-^ Shah, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE' XVII.— PREPOSITIONS. 
Examples uruler Note 1. — Choice of Prepositions. 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[FoBXULE. — ^Not proper, because the relation between derogation and und^stand' 
ing Is not correctly expressed by the preposition to. But, accordine to Note Ist un- 
der Rale 17th, "Prepositions must be chosen and employed agreeablv to the usage 
and idiom of the language, so as lightly to express the relations intended." This rela- 
tion would be better expressed hj/rom; thus, Her sobriety is no dorogationyV<w» hat 
understanding.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

This aflair did not fall into his cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst. 

I have no oocasiou of his services. 

You may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what 1 tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end. 

I will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed rnnong every one. 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us g > above stairs. 

I was at liondon, when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk. 

This originated from mistake. 

** uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^n: i^ 

17* "^ 
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The Bridewell is situated to the west of the City-Hall, and it 
has no coramunication to the other buildings. 

I am disappointed of the work ; it is very inferior from what 
I expected. 

Under Note 2. — Omission of Prepositions, 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden. 
They cannot but be unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVm.— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction: as, " 01 
let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson. 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULB XVm. 

Obs. 1. — ^To this rnle there are properly no exceptiaru. Though inteijeo- 
tions are sometimes uttered in close connexioa witn other words, yet, beine 
mere signs of passion and feeling, they cannot have any strict grammatic^ 
relaticn, or dependence according to the sense. Being destitute alike of re- 
lation, Agreement, aLd government, they must be used independently, if 
used at all. 

Obs. &.— The interjection O is common to many languages, and is fi-©- 
qnently prefixed to nouns or pronouns put absolute by direct address ; as, 
" ArisCj Lord; God^ lift up thine nand." — Fsalms, x, 12. "(? ye of 
little faith !" — Jfo/., vi, 30. The Latin and Greels grammarians, therefore, 
made this interjection the sign of the vocaiive case; which is the same as th« 
nominative put absolute b^ address in English. 

Obs. 8. — ** Interjections m English have no government." — Lowth, When 
a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an interjection, as part of an 
impeA'ect exclamation, ita construction depends on ^om^xMng understood ; 
as, " Ah «w/"— that is, " Ah 1 pity me."—" Alas/??* them !"— that is, " Alas I 
1 sigh for them." — *' Ofor that warning voice !" — that is, " ! how I long for 
that warning voice 1" — " ! that they were wise 1" — that is, "01 how I wish 
that they were wise 1" Such expressions, however, lose much of their viva- 
city, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

Obs. 4. — Interjeetions may oe placed before or a/i5«r a simple sentence, and 
sometimes between its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt th.e 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
jection is faulty, and directly contradicted by his example : " O virtue I how 
amiable thou art 1" 



CHAPTER III— GOVERNMENT. 

Government has respect only to nouns, pronouns, verlis, 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 
words, may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs,. partix3ipie& 

uigitizea Dy vjv^v^pi ivjt ^ 
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or prepositions; tlie words governed are either nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
must remember that the rules of government are not to 
be applied to the governing words, but to those which 
are governed; and which, for the sake of brevitj^, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possesswes, objectives, same cases, in" 
fimtives, gerundives. Taken in this way, none of the 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

Ob8. — ^The Arrangement of words, (which is treated of in the obeervationi 
on the rules of constructioD,) is an important part of syntax, in which not 
only the beauty but the propriety of language is intimately concerned, and 
to which particular attention should therefore be paid in comi)Osition. But 
it is to be remembered, that the mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never affects the method of parsing them j on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to be parsed m precisely the same way, so long 
as they express precisely the same meaning. In order to show that we have 
parsed any part of an inverted or difficult sentence rightly, we are at liberty 
to declare the meaning bv any arrangement which wul make the construc- 
tion more obvious, provided we retain both the sense and all the words un- 
altered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the text and to make a 
mockery of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both the sense and the construction of whatsoever is rightly written ; and he 
who reads what he does not understand, reads to little purpose. With great 
indignity to the muses, several pretenders to grammar have foolishly taught^ 
that, " in parsing poetry, in oroer to come at the meaning of the author, the 
learner will find it necessary to transpose his language.^' — Kirkham'a Gr.f'p* 
166. See also Merchant^ WUcox, HuU^ and others, to the same effect. To 
what purpose can he transpose a sentence, who aoes not fii'st see what it 
means, and how to explain or parse it as it stands ? 

RULE XIX—POSSESSIVES, 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov- 
erned by the name of the thing possessed ; as, 
" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 
" Touched by thy hand, again Rome^s glories shine." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULB XIX. 

Obs. 1. — ^Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or nnder- 
itood, except suca us (without the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so poverned; aud for every possessive termination there must 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may tmd must be omit- 
ted in certain cases ; but it \a never omitted hy eUipsia, as Murray errone- 
ously teaches. Tlie four lines of Note 2d below, are suflBcient to show, in - 
every instance, when it mast be used, and when omitted ; but Murray, after 
as many octavo pages on the point, siill leaves it undetermined. If a person 
knows what he means to say, let him express it according to the note, and 
he shall not err. 



lo this gener^ principle there are some exceptions : il^"^^^ ^y ^^^^^i^ 
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1. When an adjective intervenes ; as, ** FU>rc^9 earliest »melliJ*^—Mlion, 
*< Of WiWi laat night's Ucture:' ^Spectator, 

2. When the po^isession is affirmed or denied; n9, *^ The book is miney 
and not John's.^'' Bat here the governing noon may be supplied in its proper 
pSaoe ; and, in some saoh sentences, it must be, else a pronoan will be tbo 
only governing word : as, " Yo are Cnrist^s [disciples], and Christ is God^s" 
[son].— 5i. Paul. 

8. When the case occurs without the sign ; as, *< In her brother Absalom^s 
honse.^' — Bible. *^ David and Jonathan's friendship/' — '^Adam and Eve's 
morning hymuJ'^^Dr. Aelu ** Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the Lord's thy Ood^ — Deut*, x, 14. 

Qbs. 8. — Where the governing noun cannot he easily mistaken, it is often 
omitted by ellipsis : as, ** At the alderman's" [house] — *^ A book of my bro- 
ther's" \pook8] — " A subject of the emperor's'^ [^ub4ect8\. This is the true 
explanation of all Murray** *^ double genitives ;^' tor the first noun, bein^ 
partitive, natorally suggests a plurality of the same kind* 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive form are in any wa}^ 
eonnected, they usually refer to things individually different, but of the eame 
name ; and, when such is the meaning, the governing noan is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

"From Stiles's pocket into Kohet?s>* [podsetX^S. Butler. 
" Add Nature's^ GueUmCe^ Reason^ tt^ Passion's strife." — Pope. 

Obs. 5. — ^The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a €ob»- 
pound name, which is, of itself, in the objective case; as, " The «ipteiTO-^- 
the-guard^e house." — Bible, ^*^ Tho Bard-^-Lom<md^e lay is done.'^ — Bbg^. 
•*Of the Children-qf-IsraeVe half thou shalt take one portion." — Num., xxxi, 
80. Such corapounda ought always to bo written witn hyphens, and parsea 
together as possessive* governed in the usual way. The words cannot l>e ex' 
plained separately. 

Obs. 6. — In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
to a distinct adjective: "In Henry the MghtK'e time." — Walker's J^ey, In- 
trod. p. 11. Better, "In the time of Henry the Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing liue, the adjective elegantly takes the sign ; because there is an ellip- 
tts of both nouns ; 

" The rich man's Joys increase, the poor's de<!a.j,'*^—GoldsmUk. 

Obs. 7. — ^To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the * is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive singular: 
aa, ^^ For eonsclsTice' BokQ?'* — Bible. ^^Moses^ minister.''^— /bid. ".?JKas' room.'* 
^Ibid. ^^ Achilles^ wrath." — Pope. But the elision should be sparingly in- 
dulged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, Miass^ for 
HiMs, — Bamei? for Bamet^s. 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or term gives rise to the direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly made to govern the possessive case, must be a noun — 
mu»t be the iwme of some substance, quality, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of speech assume tms relation, they become nouns; as, 
♦* Asroiust the day of my burying.^^ — John, xii, 7. " Of my vheredbeut.^'* — 
Shak. " The very head and front of my cffending.^^ — Id. 

Ob3 9. — Some grammarians say, that a participle may govern the poesesfr- 
ivo oose before it, and yet retain the government and adjuncts of a partiei' 
pie; as. "We also properly say, * This will be the effect of thejmpu's oomn 
posir^g frequently.' '' — Murray's Gram. " What can be the reason of the 
wmmittee's having delayed this business T' — Murray's Key. This construc- 
tion \sfauUy, because it confounds the properties of different ports of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between tne participle and tne noun ; " but 
this," sa^ Lowth, " ii^ inconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also wmeeessary^ because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, " This will be the effect, 
if thepupU compose frequently." — " Why have the committee delayed thia busi- 
ness?" 

NOTES TO RULE XIX. 

Note I.-^In the use of the possessive case, il»^ appropriate 
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form should be observed : thus, write men' 8^ hers, its, ourSj 
yours, theirs ; and not, mens\ hers, it^Sy our^s, your^s, their"* s. 

Note II. — When nouns of the possessive ease, are connected 
by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such only, as immedi- 
ately precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
as, " John and Eliza^s teacher is a man of more learning than 
James's or Andrew^s^ — " For David my servants sake." — • 
Bible, "Lost in love's SLwdi friendship's smile." — Scott, 

•Note III. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition o/'and the objective : as, " The will o/* man;" 
for, " mans will." Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
either. 

Note IV. — ^A noun governing the possessive plural, should 

not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. . Thus : say, 

" We have changed our iwiW," if only one purpose or opinion 

is meant. 

Obs. — A noun taken %aratively may be singular, when the literal mean- 
ing would require the plural: such expressions as, " their /«<»,"—" their 
fwcA,"— "their Aa»<^,"—" their A«a(i,"—** their Aear^,"— "our mouth,''— 
" our ij/i," — are frequent in the Scriptures, and are not improper. 

Note V. — ^The possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
following phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in their pronouncing the Greek." — Wdlker*s Key^ p. 17. Ex- 
punge their, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Possessive Form, 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[PoRMTTLE.— Not proper, because the noun anceators^ which is intended for the pos- 
Sttssive plural, has not the approptlate form of that case. Bat, according to Note 1st 
under Bale 19th, ^ In ttte ase or the possessive case, its appropriate form sh«ald b« 
observed.'* An apostrophe is required after tmoestora; thus, Thy anoeHort' virtue 
Is not thine/'] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is your's. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 

Had grace for others sins, but noQf,/^ tbsm'gle 
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Under NoU % — Poiuuiveg Connected. 

There is but little difierenoe between the Earth and Venus't 

diameter. 
This hat is John, or James's. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Company's. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same ? 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the samel 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the same % 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same 1 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same? 
Was Cain's and Abel's father there? 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there *? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choice of Forme. 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of tibe court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the city of New York. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Fossessives Flural, 

fheir healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. — Locke. 
We all have talents committed to our charges. 
• For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 
The pious cheerfully submit to their lots. 
Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Fossessivea with Fartidplea. 

1 rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle 1 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving usl 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfect participles, govern the directive case; as "I 

uigitizea oy vj v^'v^pi i\^ 
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found her assisting Jiimy — '* Having finished the worh^ I 
submit t7." 

OBSERVATIONS ON BULK XX. 

0b3. 1. — Every objective is governed by some verb orpartieipU, according 
to this Rale, or oy some preposition^ according to Rule 22d ; except such &% 
are put in apposition witii others according to Rule 8d^ or after an infijiUiv4 
or participle according to Rule 21st; as, "Like him of Gath, Goliat^i.^^-^ 
*' Tkej took him to be me^ 

Obs. 2. — ^The objective case generally follows the governing word : but 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative; as, *'J^ he restored 
to mine office, and him he hanged." — Gen.y xli, 13. ^^ Borne he had hot." — 
Thomson, " This point they have gained." In poetry it is sometimes placed 
between the nominative and the verb: as, " His daring foe securely him de- 
fled." — Milton, " The broom its yellow leaf hath shed." — Lananome. A 
relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the head of its 
clause, and of coarse it precedes the verb which governs it ; as, <* 1 am Jesus, 
tiDhom thou persecutest." — Acts. " IVhom will the meeting appoint ?" 

Obs. 3.— All active-transitive verbs have some noim or pronoun for their 
object Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent clause, forming a part of the logical predicate ; yet these terms, being 
commonly introduced by a connecting particle, do not constitute such an oo» 
ject as is contemplated in our definition of a transitive verb. If, in the sen- 
tence, "Boys love to play," the verb is transitive, as several grammarians 
afiKrm; why not also in " Boys like to play," " Boys dMgkJt to pay," " Boys 
seem to play," " Boys cease to play," and the like ? The construction is pre- 
cisely the same. It must, however, be confessed, that some verbs which 
thus take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise be intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — The word ihat^ which is often employed to introduce a clause, is, 
by some grammarians, considered as a pronoun, representing the clause 
which follows it. And their opinion seems to be warranted both by the 
origin and the general import of the particle. But in conformity to general 
custom, and to his own views of the practical purposes of grammatical anal- 
ysis, the author has ranked it with the conjunctions. And he thinks it 
better, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed by ^hat and a de- 
pendent clause, than to supply the "^ery frequent ellipses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a conjunction, connecting an active^ 
transitive verb and its object, (as several respectable grammarians do,) appears 
to involve »ome inconsistency. 

Obs. 5. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two obiectives in 
apposition : as, " Thy saints proclaim thee king,'''' — Cowptr, " Tne Author 
of my being formed me mam,*''— Murray, " Aad God called ^^tfirmam^ent 
Heaven.'''' — Bible. And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before the verb ; as, " And Simon ne surnamed Peter."— i/ari&, 
iii, 15. 

Obs. 6. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective case, 
which are neither in apposition nor connected by a conjunction, one of them 
is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid [to] himi the money." 
—"They offered [Ui\me a #ea^."— " He asked [of] them the question,'' —"■ I 
yielded, and unlocked [to] her all my heart.''— Mimn. 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the preposi- 
tion is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative ; as, " Me wa» 
paid ike money^'^ in stead of, "2%^ money was paid [to] him.'^ 

NOTES TO BULB XX. 

Note 1. — ^Those verbs and participles whidi require an ol> 
ject, should not be used intransitively; as, ^^ She ajfects [kind* 
uess,] in order to ingratiate [herself] with you,'''^^;i^**'I%ill aot 
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allow ^"it." Expunge of, that allow may govern the pronoan 
it. 

Note II. — Those verbs and participles whiph do not? admit 
an object, should not be used transitively ; as, " The planters 
prow cotton." Say raise, or cultivate, 

Obs.— Some verba will govern a kindred noun, or it» pronoun, but no 
other ; as, ** He lived a virtuous lifej^ — " Hear, 1 pray you, thia dream which 
I have dreamed" — Oen,, xxzvii, 6. 

Note III. — The passive verb should always take for its sub- 
ject the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which 
it is derived ; as, (Active) " They denied me this privilege." — 
{Passive,) " This privilege was denied me," — ^not, "/was denied 
this privilege." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XK. — OBJECTIVES. 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoMnrLi.— iffot proper, because the pronoun eke Is In the nomfnaUve case, and is 
used as the object of the active-transitive verb afiaU forgive. But according to Ral« 
80th, '* Active-transitive verbs, and their Imperfect and preperfect participleis govern 
the objective case/'-^Therefore^ ehe should be her; ihxi^Jler 1 sliall moj-o readily 
forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother ^nd I to accompany him. 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet but my old friend I 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favours, i^ safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required, 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit. 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2.-— ^afee Transilivei. 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 

We endeavoured to agree the parties. 

Being weary, he sat him down. 

Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 

The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
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Under Note 3. — Passive Verbs. 

They were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
Believers are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment. 
I have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXI.~^AME CASES.* 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before thera, 
when both words refer to the same thing: as, ^^He re- 
turned B, friend^ who came a^e." — Pope, " The child was 
named John^ — "/i5 could not be he. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXI. 

Ob8. 1. — The verbs descabed in this mle do not, like active-transitive 
verbs, require a re^nifen, or case after them ; but their finite tenses ma^ be 
followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles by a nomina- 
tive or an objective, explanatory of a nonn or pronoun which {Itecedes them. 
And as these cases belong after the verb or participle, they may in a certain 
sense be said to be ffovemed by it. But the rule is perhaps more properly a 
rule of agreement; the word which follows the verb or participle, may be 
said to form a simple concord with that which precedes it, as if the two were 
in appoaUion, [See Bule 8d.] 

Obs. 2. — In this rule the terms after and lefore refer rather to the order of 
fhe sense and construction, than to the placing of the words. The proper 
subject of the verb is the nominative to it, or before it, by Rule 2d ; and the 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by Bule 21 st. In gen- 
eral, however, the proper subject precedes the verb, and the other word^W- 
low8 it, agreeably to the literal sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is placed after the verb, as in the nine instances specified under Bule 
2d, the explanatory nominative, is commonly introduced still later ; as, ^^ But 
be thou an example of the believers." — 1 IXm.., iv, 12. 

Obs. 8.— In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, or 
both are placed after me verb ; as, 

" Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape V^—MUon. 
" Art thou that traitor OTigel f art thou heV* — Idem, 

Obs. 4. — ^In a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, *^ I was eyes to the blind, and fe«i was / to 
the lame." — t/oJ, xxix, 15. 

" Far other ecem is ThraaymeM no^^— Byron, 



Blair, " 1 could not guess who it should hQ."^^— Addison, And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner by hyperhaton^ or transposition ; as, " Yet 
Be it iB,"— Young. " No contemptible orator he yr9&:'-^l>r, Blair. 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of their own, 
such aa are not transitive in themselves, may take different cases after them, 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
must carefhUy observe what preceding word denotes the same person or 
Ihiog. ThiM word beiog often remote and sometiiBet imdefstood, tb* wsasm 
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1? the only clew to the conetruction. Examples : ** Who then can bear tht 
thought of being on outcatt from his presence ?"—-4<Wmo«. "/cannot help 
bein^ 80 passionate an admirer as I am." — Steele, " To recommend what tho 
soberer part of mankind look upon lobe a tri/le.''^—Jd. *^Ii would be a ro- 
mantic madnest^ for a man to be a lord in his closet." — Id. " To affect to bo 
a lord in one^s closet, would be a romantic madness.^'* In this last i^entencc. 
lord is in the objective after to be; and madnen^ in the nominative after tooM 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXI. — SAME CASKS. 
We did not know that it was him. 

rFoninrLK.— Not proper, because the pronoun hirn^ which belongs after the neuter 
▼erb 1MM, is in the objective case, and does not asree wiih the pronoun U^ which be- 
lofifTA before it as the nominative; both words referring to the same thing. But, ac- 
cording to Rule 21st, ** Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, aLa their par- 
ticiples, take the same case after as before them, when both words refer to the same 
thing.*' Therefore, him should be lie; thus, We did not know that it was he.^ 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 
It could not have been her. 

It is not me, that he is angry ^tk 
They believed it to be I. 

II was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 
We know it to be they, - 
Whom do you think it is ? 
Who do you suppose it to be % 
We did not know whom they were. 
Thou art him whom they described. 
Impossible ! it can't be me. 
Whom did he think you were ? 
Whom ^ay ye that I am 1 

BULE XXII.— OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions go vera the Objective case : as, 
" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them^ and they in her^ 
With like participation.^^ — AJcenside. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXII, 

Ob8. 1. — ^Moflt of the prepositions may take the imperfoci partkipU for their 
object; and some, the preperfecty or vluperfect: as, ^'•On opening the trinl, 
they accused him ofhamng aefraudea thQm^V — " A ^uick wit, a nice judge- 
ment, &c., could not raise this man above being received only upon tlie foot 
^om^ri^M^wM' to mirth and diversion." — Steele, And the preposition to is 
often followed by an inJinUive. But, as prepositions, when they introduce 
declinable words, or words that have cases, always govern the obfective, there 
tse ^properly no fiBceptv/nf to the foregoing rule. — Let not the learner suppose, 
that infinitives or participles, when they are governed by prepositions, aro 
therefore in the objective case ; for case is no attribute of either of them. They 
fire goi^erued as participles or aa infinitivet^ and not as cases. The mere fact 
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of government is bo far from creating the modification governed, that it 
necessarily presupposes it to exist. 

Obs. 2.— Prepositions are sometimes eUiptimUy construed with adjective8\ 
as, in vain, in secret, cU first, on high : i. e., in a vain manner, in secret places, 
at the first time, on high places. Bucn phrases imply time, place, degree, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parsing, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis. 

Obs. 8. — In a few instances prepositions precede adverbs; as, at once, from 
above, for ever. These should bo united, and parsed as adverbs, or else tbo 
ftdvero must be parsed as a noun, according to observation 8d on Rule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of time or ineasure are connected with verba or ad' 
jectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally suppressed : as, 
" AVe rode sixty miles that day ;" that is, " thrmigh sixty miles on that day.'* 
— " The wall is ten feet high ;" that is, "high to ten feet." In parsing, sup- 
ply the ellipsis ; or else you must X&sq the time or measure adverbially, as 
relating to the verb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as, '* A 
board of six feet long," — " A bov of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike 
out of; or say, " A board of six feet in length,''''-^''*' A boy of twelve years o/ 
ageJ^ 



Obs. 6. — After the adjectives like, near, and rdgh, the preposition to or un- 
en understood ; as, "It is Uke [to or unio] silver."— -^i^. "I 



like the former !" — Dryden. ^^Near yonder Copse."— 6W^i*mi^A. ^^Nlgh this 
recess." — Ga/rth. As similarity ana proximity are relations, and not qual- 
ilies, it roighc seem proper to call like, near, and nigh, prepositions ; and 
some ^ammarians hiive so classed the last two. I>r, Johnson seems to be 
inconsistent in calling near a preposition in the phrase, "6b near thy heart," 
and an adjective, in the phrase, " Being near their master !" "We have not 
placed them with the prepositions for ,/b«r reasons : (1.) Because they are 
Bometimes compar^fl?; (2.) because they sometimes have adverbs evidently 
relating to them'; (3.) Because the preposition to or unto is sometimes ex- 
pressed after them ; and, (4.) Because the words which usudW^ stand for 
them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses 
Bimilarity of manner, and near and nigh^ when they express proximity of 
degree, are adverbs. 

Obs. 6. — ^The word tvorth is often .followed by an adjective, or a participle, 
which it cppears to govern; as, "If your arguments produce no conviction, 
they are worth nothing to me." — Beattie, " To reign is tvorth ambition." — 
Milton. " This is life indeed, life toorth preserving." — Addison. It is not 
easy to determine to what part of speech worth here belongs. Dr. Johnson 
calls it an adjective, but says nothing of the object aft«r it, which some sup- 
pose to be governed by of understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously 
a^nmed, that toorOiis equivalent to worthy, after which o/" should be ex- 
pressed; as, " Whatsoever is «K?rtty</ their love, is tvorth their anger."— 
JJenham. But, as worth appears to nave no certain characteristic of an ad- 
jective, some call it a noun, and suppose a double ellipsis ; as, " The book is 
[ot the] worth [of] p dollar." This is still less satisfactory ; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no good reason why v>orth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or participle. If an adveii precede 
worth, it may as well be referred to the foregoing verb, as when it occurs 
before any other preposition. 

Obs. 7.— Both Dr. Johnson and Borne Tooke, (who never agreed if they 
could heJp it,) unite in saying that wor^, in the phrases, "\Vo worth the 
man," — " Wo worth the day." <fcc., is from the imperative of the Saxon verb 
wrytkan or weoHhan, io be; i. e., " Wo be [to] the man." or, " Wo betide the 
man," &c And the latter affirms, that, as ^ is from the imperative of beon^ 
to itf, so with ^though admitted to be sometimes from wUTian, to join) is often 
no other than this same imperative verb wyrth or worth: if so, the words by^ 
with, and worth, were oriffinaliy synonymous, and should now be referred to 
one and the same class. The dative case, or oblii^ue obiect, which they gov- 
erned as Saxon verbs, becomes their proper object, when taken -as English 
prepositions ; and in thin also tlicy appear to be alike. 

Obs. 8.— After verbs of gimngj procuring^ pud »omQ others, there is uaoal]^ 
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ma ellipsis of /^ or/<w bef«>re tlio objective of the person; as, "Give [to] him 
water to drink."—'* Buy [^for] me a knife." So in the exclamation, '* Wo 
is ww/" — meaning, *' Wo is /<> me I" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 
It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[FoamrLB.— Not proper, because the pronoan thou is in the nominattTe case, and 
Is governed bj ths preposition with. But, according to Rule 22d, *' Prepositions 
govern the objective cass."* Therefore, t^ou shoald be Oiee; tbos, It rests with tAm 
and me to decide.] 

Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
I lent the book to some one, I know not who. 
Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 
From he that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my favours on whosoever I will. 

RULE XXIIL— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it is to a finite verb; as, "I desire to 
feaTTi." — l>r, Adam, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXIII. 

Obs. 1. — No word is more variouBly explained bj ^mmarians, than this 
word TO, which is prefixed to the verb m the infinitive mood. Johiuon, 
WaUseTj SooUj Thdd, and other lexicographers, call it an €uherb ; bat, in ex< 
plaining its use, they say it denotes certain rtlations, which it is not the olfioe 
of an adverb, to express. [See JoJuMori 8 Dictionary^ 4to.] Lowtk, Murray, 
Winter, Goar. Qmuy, and others, call it a prtpotvtum : and some of thess 
ascribe it to the government of the verb, and others do not. Lowih says, 
** The preposition to pUoed before the verb, makee the inflnifive mood.^ 
Skinner, m his Canonee Etymologid, calls it an equivooal article. Home Iboke. 
who shows that most of our coig unctions and prepositions may be traced 
back to ancient verbs and nouns, says that to has the same origin as do, and 
he seems to consider it an auxiliary verb. Many are content to call it a f>r«- 
fix, a particle, v^eignofthe infinitive, &c., without tellinff ns whv or how it is 
BO, or to what part of speech it belongs. If it be tkjpart <^ the innnitive, it is a 
«0r6, pnd must be classed with the aaxUiaries. Jjr, Ask placed it amonff the 
auxiliaries: but he says, the auxiliaries ^^seem to have the nature of o^ 
verbs^ We have given in the preceding rule that explanation which we 
consider to be the most correct and the most simple. Who first {wrsed the 
infinitive in this manner we know not: the doctrine is found in several 
English grammars, one of which, written by a classical teacher, was published 
in London in 1796.— See Ooar's Grammar, 12m0f p. 268. 

Obs. 2.— Most English grammarians have oonsidered the word to as apart 
^ the infinitive ; and, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment of this mood to a preceding verb. But the rule which they give is 
partial, and often inapplicable ; ana their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puzzling. They teach that at least half the different parts of spe&ch/requent' 
ly govern the mfinitive: if so, there should be a distinct rule for each; for 
why should the government of one part of speech be made an exception to 
that of an other ? and, if this be done, with respect to the infinitive, why not 
also with respect to the objectiye case I In all instanoea to which their rule 
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is applicable, the rule here given amonnts to the Bame thing; and it obviatefl 
the necessity for their numerous exceptions, and the embarrassment arising 
from other constructions of the infinitive not noticed in them. 

Obs. 8. — The infinitive thus admits a simpler solution in English, than in 
most other languages. In French^ the infinitive, though frequently placed 
in immediate dependence on an other verb, may also be governed by several 
different prepositionH. (as a., de, pour^ gans^ apres,) according to the sense.* 
In Spanish and Italian, the construction is similar. In Latin and Oreehy the 
infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on an other verb. But, according 
to tho grammars, it n.ay stand for a noun in all the six cases; and many 
have called it an indedinabU noun. See the Port-Royal Latin and Ortek 
Orammarf ; in which several peculiar constructions of the infinitive, are re- 
ferred to the government of b, preposition. 

Obs. 4. — ^Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to some finite 
verb, jret it may be joined to almost all the other parts of si>eech, or to an 
other infinitive ; as, 

1. To a noun ; as, " Ho had lea/ee to go.''"' 

2. To an adjective; as. ^* We were anxious to see you.'* 
8. To 9k pronoun: as, " I discovered him to he a scholar.** 

4. To a vsrh in the infinitive: as, ^''To cease to do evil.'* 

5. To Vi participle; as, ^^Miaeavouring to escape, he fell.** 
6i To an adverb;^ as, " She is old enough to go to school.** 

7. To a conjunction; as, " He fenows better than to trust you.'* 

8. To a preposition : as, " I was cAout to wriie,^^ — Jiev., x, 4. 

9. To an irUetjection ; (by ellipsis ;) as, "<? to forget her V-^Youm^, 

Obs. 5. — The Infinitive is the mere verb, without afiirmation ; and^ in 
fiome respects, resembles a noun. It may stand for — 

1. A subject ; as, "7b steal is sinful.*' 

2. A. predicate; as, "To enjoy is to obey.'''* — Pope. 

8. A purpose, or an end : as, " He *s gone to do it.** — Edgeworth^ 

4. An employment: as, " He loves to rideJ*^ 

5. A cause; as, " i rejoice to hear it." 

6. A coming event; as, "A stmcture soon tofaU.^'' — Cowper. 

7. A term of comparison ; as, " He was so much affected as to weep^"* 

Obb. 6. — Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded by /or as well 
9Ato; as, " I went up to Jerusalem/or to worship.'* — Aets^ xxiv, 11. ♦* What 
went ye out/or to see ?" — Inike, vii, 26. 

^" Learn skilfullie how 

Each grain/or to laie by itself on a mow.** — Tusser. 

Modern nsage rejects the former preposition. 

Obs. 7. — ^The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood; as, **7i^ 
he candid with you, {Iconfess^ I was in lault.** Some grammarians have er- 
roneously taught that the infinitive in such sentences is^t^^ absolute. 

Obs. 8. — The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, being 
introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some other 
word, is put absolute, or left unconnected, by pleonasm; as, 

"7b be, or not to be;— that is the question.** — Shdkspears. 

Obs. 9. — The infinitive of the verb beAa often understood ; aa, " I suppose 
H[^be] necessarv.*" [See Obs. 2d on RuU xxiv.] 

Obs. 10.— The infinitive usually /oWow« the word on which it depends ; 
bnt this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

"7b ccUch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand.**— 7%omA>n. 

• "La pr6positlon, est on mot ind6c1Inab1e, placo devant les noms, 1m pronoms, et 
les verbeSy qu'elle r^^.— Thft preposition Id an indeclinable word placed before tba 
tionns, pronouns, and verhs^ which it governs.^'' — Perrin's Orammar^ p. 162. 

^*£vM^ verb placed immediately alter an other verb, or after a preposition, ought 
to be put tn the infinitive; because it Is then the regimen of the verb or prep<Mitio« 
Which precedes."— <?ra»». des Oram. par Oiravtt Du Vivier, j^tPk'^^^^^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIHL — rNFJLNlTlVES. 
Ought these things be tolerated 1 

[FoBMULt.— Not proper, because the infloitlTe 5a tol&rcUed, is not preceded by the 
preposition to. Bat, acoordlng to Rale 28d, ** The preposition to governs the infinitive 
mood, and eommonlj connects It to a finite yerb. Therefore, to should be Inserted; 
thoa, Ought these things t0 be tolerated? J 

Please excuse my son's absence. 
Cause every man go out from me. 
Forbid them enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move 1 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He was seen go in at that gate. 
Permit me pass this way. 

RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, bid, dare, /eel, hear, let, make, need, 
tee, and their participles, usually take the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition TO : as, " If Tie bade thee 
depart, how darest thou stay f" 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXIV. 

Obs. l.-rThe prejjosition is almost always employed after the passive form 
of these verbs, and in some instances after the active : as, '* He was heard to 
Bav." — " 1 cannot see to do it." — " What would dare to molest him who 
might. call, on every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty?" — Dr, Johnr 
ton, 

Obs. 2.— The anxiliary be ot the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
feel^ hear^ maks^ and see ; as, ** I heard the letter rtad^'* — not, "i« read, 

Obs. 8. — A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
foregoing rule, eometimes have the infinitive after them without to: such as, 
lekotdj Jmd, have^ help^ markj observe, and other equivalents of see. Example : 
"Certainly it is heaven upon earth, to have a man's mind move in charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth." — Ld. Bacon, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XXIV. — ^INFINITIVES. 
They need not to call upon her. 

[FoRMULK.— Not proper, because the preposition t« Is inserted before caU, whlrb 
follows the active veibnetfrf. But, accordine to Rulo 24th, "The active verbs (>id, 
d(ire,/eely Tieur^ let, make, need, see, and their particlpU'S, usnally take the infniliiva 
after them, without the preposition <o." Therefore, to .•>houl;l Lu omitted; thus, Thvj 
need not call upon her.] 

1 felt a chilling sensation to creep over inc. 

I have heard him (o mention the subject. 

Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

I dare to say he has not got home yut. 

Let no rash promise to be made. 

We sometimes see bad men to he honoureil. 

A good reader will make himself to be distinctly heard. 

uigitizea oy \^jvjkj^i\^ 
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RULE XXV.~NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in tlie Nomi- 
native, when its case depends on no other word: as, **^« 
faiUng^ who shall meet success?" — " Your ^^Aer5, where 
are they? and the prophets, do they live forever?" — 
Zech,y i, 5. 

" This said, he form'd thee, Adam! thee, O man I 
Dust of the ground 1" — MiUon. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXV. 

Obs. 1. — ^In parsing the nominative absolute, tell how it is not so, whether 
•with & participle, hj direct addres$, by pleondsm, or by exeiamation: for a 
noun or a prououn is put absolute in the nominatiye, under the following 
/our cireumstanoes: 

1. When, toUh a participle, it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant 
fact; as, 

= "TJiott hohvng on. 

Shame to be overcome or overreaohM, 
Would utmost vigor raise." — MUon, 

2. When, hy direct addreesj it Is put in the second person, and set off from 
the verb by a comma; an, "At length, Se^ed, reflect ana be wise." — Dr. 
Johnson. 

8. When, hppleonaam, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, "^<J that is m the city^ famine and pestilence shall devour him." *'^Gad, 
a troop shall overcome himJ*^— Gen., xlix, 19. " The north and the eouih, 
thou hast created them." — PecUme, Ixxxix, 12. [See the figure Pleonasm, in 

PART IV, 1 

4. When, 5y mere exclamation, it is nsed without address, and without 
other words expressed or implied to give it construction ; as, 
" Oh I deep enchanting prektde to repose, 
The davm of bliss, the tioilight of our woes !" — Campbell,- 

Obs. 2. — ^The nominative put absolute, wOh a participle, is equivalent to a 
dependent clause, commencmg with when, while, if, since, or because; as, " I 
being a child," — equal to, *' When I was a child." 

Obs. 8.— The participle being is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much." — Pope, 

Obs. 4. — All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Rule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them. 
ficcordine to Bule 3a : as, " This is the stone which was set at nought oi 
jfou bmlaers.^^ — Acts, 

" Peace I minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-on,'''' — Author, 

Obs. 6. — ^Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always in the third per- 
9on ; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construction ; as, ** the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God." — Rom^, xi, 83. 

Obs. 6. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab- 
breviated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on some- 
thing i/iu^«^oo<f; and, when their construction can be satisfactorily explained 
on the principle of ellipsis, thev are not put absolute' The following examples 
may perhaps be resolved in tnis manner, though tlie expressioil^^ill lose 
much of tneir vivacity: **A horse! a horse! my Icingdom for a horeei"-* 
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an eve, and a 
Jiible. 



Shdk. ^'•Htapt upon keaps," -—^'Shin for p"kin,"— " An eye for a 
tooth for a tooth,"— "Day after day,"—" World without end."—. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXV. — NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Him havint^ ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

fFoRMri.K. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun him^ who!»e case depends on no othef 
word. Is 111 the objective case. Bat, according to Rale 25th, **A noun or a pronoun 
li puk abvdiitc In the nominative, when its case depends on no other word. T} ^re- 
fore, Asm abould be Aa ; thus, Jle having ended his discourse, the assembly disper^^d.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? . 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray. 

" Thee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Csesar overcome. 
But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 
Her quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding fears approach the serving train. 
There all thy gifts and graces we display. 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. ^ 

RULE XXVL— SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive present; and a mere supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact,Tequires 
the Indicative mood: as, "If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off forever." — " If it were not so, I would have 
told you." — "If thou went^ nothing would be gained."— 
'* Though he is poor, he is contented." 

NOTES TO RULE XXVI. 

Note I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 
and fitness of time should be observed. TMus : in stead of, 
" I have seen him last weeh^^ say, "I saw him last week ;'*'' and 
in stead of, " I saw him this week^^ say, " I have seen him this 
toeek,'^ 

Note II. — Verbs of commanding, desiring^ expecting, hoping^ 
intending, permitting, and some others, in all their tenses, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future : one should* 
therefore say, " I hoped you would come^'' — ^not, " would have 
come ;'*^ and, "I intended to do it,"-j^ot, " to have ^ne'itf 
&c. 

Note III. — Propositions that are at all times equally tru3 

uigitizea oy v_j v.' v^'^i iV • 
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or false, should generally be expressed in the present tense ; 
as, " He seemed hardly to know, that two and two make four," 
— ^not, *' madeP 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB RULE XXVI.—MOODS. 
Tinder the First Clause of Rule 26. — Future Contingencies, 
He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoRMULC—Not proper, bocaase the rarb repen^ which is nsed to expross a future 
contingency, is in the indicative mood. Bat, accordlnif to the first clause of Bale 26th. 
*^A fhtare contingency Is best expressed by a verb in the subjanctive present^* 
Therefore, r<>pe»te, should be reperU; thas, lie will not be pardoned, unless he repen^.l 

He will maintain his cause, though he loses his estate. 

They will fine thee, unless thou offerest an excuse, 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

Let him take heed lest he falls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou oastest me off, I shall be miserable. 

SendT;hem to me if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door o^ thy lips, lest thou utterest folly." 

Under the Second Clause of Rule 26. — Mea^i Suppositions. 
And so would I, if I was he. 

[FoBmrLK—Not proper, because the verb toas^ which is used to express a mere sup- 
pontion, with indefinite time, is In the indicative mood. But, aeeordino: to th» second 
clause of Rule 26th, ^ A mere supposition, with indefinite time, is beet e-xpresseu by ■ 
verb in the subjunctive imperfect.'' Therefore toaa should be were; thus, ^ad 8« 
wctald I, il I were he.] 

If I was to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou sheddest thy bloo4 in the cause, it woul?' ^x^ 

prove thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it, 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though* thou wast huge as. \tlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 26. — Assumed Facts. 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

fFoEMiruE.— Not proper, because the verb know^ which is used to express a eondi* 
tional circumstance assumed aa a fiust, is In the subjunctive mood. But, aooordinff to 
the last clause of Kale 26th, '* A conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the indicative nliood." Therefore, know should be knows; thus. If he knows the wi^^ 
he does aot need a guide.] 

• . * uigitizea Dy v-jv^v^-v i^ * 
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Though he seem to "be artless, he has deceived us. 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abrosid. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove 1 — Blair. 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1. — Words of Time. 
The work has been finished last week. 
He was out of employment this fortnight. 
This mode of expression has been formerly in use. 
I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to it. 
I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name's sake 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Rev,^ ii, 3. 
Ye wilUnot come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses, 

We expected that he would have arrived last night 

Our friends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. — Permanent Propositions. 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produced thirst 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 
LESSON I. 

[It Is here expected that the learner will ascertain for himself the proper form of 
correcting each example, according to the partlcalar Sole or Note under which it be< 

longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almightj 

giveth them understanding. 
My people doth not consider. ^ i 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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I have never heard who they irvited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 
J am as well as when you was here. 
That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 

superintendent. 
All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin 

gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 
It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 

carry in them robbery or murder. 
There was more persons than one engaged in this affair. 
A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 
A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 
The most important and first female quality is sweetness oi 

temper. 
We choose rather lead than follow. 
Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 
He must fear many, who many fear. 
Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy. 
The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 
Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 
I had rather have been informed. 
Must thee return this evening ? 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 
I saw a person that I took to be she. 
Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 
This is certainly an useful invention. 
Tiiat such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 
' It is no more but justice,' quoth the farmer. 

lESRON II. 

Great improvements has been made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment are great gam. 

The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinement 

They have 'chose the wisest part. "V 

He spent his whole life in doing of good. ^ *^ 

They know scarcely that temperance is a virt^ie. 

I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves curling? ,,^,,3,,^ Google 
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Was it thee, that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock clothe upon the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprising strange. 

This woman taught my brother and I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state they now are. 

We may add this observation, however. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We have used every mean in our power continually. 

Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — Mkah, i, 11. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LESSON in. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 

with impunity, are knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teem with life. 
I was rejoiced at this intelligence. 
At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in the 

pupil's understanding the passive and neuter verbs, 
I was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettier? 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest, 
A idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 
1 and my cousin are requested to attend. 
Can only say that such is my belief. 
This is different from the conscience being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 
Where are you all running so fast 1 
A man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 
From hence I conclude they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys. 
! intended to have transcribed it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass 

under the name of a gentleman 1 
Rhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 
What is latitude and longitude 1 
Cicero was more eloquent than any Roman. 
Who dares apologize for Pizairo ? — who is but another name 

for rapacity 1 

* » uigitizea Dy vjvyv^pi i^ 
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LESSOIT IV, 

Tell me whether you will do it or no, 

Afler the inost straitest sect, I lived d Phdi'iiieie. 

We have no more but five loaves and tw6 fishels. 

! know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 

But rii «ast a crumb to thee. — Langh^rnB. 

This rule is the best which can be given, 

I have never seen no other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures which we 
have lost. 

Dost thou know them boys % 

This is a part of my uncle's father's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct 

Some people are rash, and others timid : those' apprehend too 
much, these too little. 

Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or not 

It was not worth while preserving any perrhanent enmity. 

I no sooner saw my &c^ in it, but Twas ^startled at the short- 
ness of it. 

Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 

They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will ekbit 
themselves to serve you, 

I do not recollect ever having paid it. 

The stoics taught tbat all crimes were equal'. 

Every one of these theorfe* are iiow ezpkided. 

Either of these four will answer. 

There is no situation where he would be happy. 

The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thought ia 
clever, 

I will meet thee there if thee please; 

He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 

These clothes does not fit mei 

The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruined roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst &11 l-^MiUon, 

LESSOir V. 

"Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the roomt 
His father's and mother's consent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be 1 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sidly. 
ft is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt, that this SfB 
sistance is recommended. uignzeaDyvjv^wvi^ 
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Tliere are not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there are not only correctness, but elegance* 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment which a 

noble mind desires. 
Tlie year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went. 
Was it thee, that spoke to me 1 
The house is situated pleasantly, 
lie did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee* 
Like a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 

fear him. — Paalms^ ciii, 13. 
The circumstances of this case, is different. 
Well for us, if some such other men should rise I 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, (Commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them. — Acts, xxiii, 10. 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros ; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Shakspeare, 
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CHAPTER IV.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprebensire canon for the correction 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few gene- 
ral observations on the . foregoing code of instructions, 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
General Rule, and a series of parsing lessons, illustrative 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, constitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX. 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words should be carefully observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construction 
should be preserved throughout, uigtzeaDy^v^w^i^ 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 

0b8. 1.— In ijroportion as the rules of Syntax are made few and general, 
thev must be either vague or liable to exceptions. Tiie number of the prin- 
ciples which deserve to be placed in the rules, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction; hence the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferent grammarians. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. We 
have tnerefbre taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general principles of relation, agreement, and government, in twerUysui 
Itadvnff RvliU. Of these rules, ^M (namely, the 1st, the 4th, the 14th, the 
15th, the 16th, the 17th, the 18th, and the 19th,) are used only m parsing; 
ivw (namely, the 18th and the 26th,) are necessarv only for the coprtction of 
false ayntax; the remaining dxUen answer the double purpose oi parsing 
and correction. The Moomtions, of which there are ivfrntp-nXy belong to 
ten different rules. The JvoCes, of which there are eighty seven, are subordin- 
ate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The Observations^ of 
which there are about two hundred^ are chiefly designed to explain the ar 
Tangement of words, and whatever is difi&cult or peculiar in construction. 

0b8. 2.— The General RvU of Sj/tttax, bein^ designed to meet every possi- 
ble form of error in coAstrnctiou, necessarily mcludes all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite instruction, and ought 
not to be applied where a special rule or note is applicable. A few examples, 
not properiyxoming under any other head, will serve to show its use ana 
application: such examples are given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — In the fo;«goinff pa^, the principles of syntax or constructionj 
are supposed to be pretty fully developed ; but there may be in composition 
many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show what should 
be substitfuted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more difiicult the correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change throughout. Thus, the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a iburtbld solecism : "iVwmiw is the 
consideration of an object, as one or more.'''' — Murray. This sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
rected but bv changing every word in it : but this will of course destroy its 
identity, and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
youth, tliat a volume of these incorrigible sentences might be culled from 
our grammars/ Examples of false syntax^ cannot embrace what is either 
utterly wrong in thought, or utterly unintelligible in language ; for the writer's 
meaning mnst be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, {^>articular improprieties can never be detected and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say o f it— Jirst, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
CO common propertv — secondly, that number is not eoneiderationj m any 
sense of the wora—tkirdlyj that an object is known to be one object, bv mere 
intuition, and not by consideration — d^ad, fourthly, that he who consiaers an 
object OS mare than one, misconceives it ! Ill 

Obs. 4.— In the first eiehteen rules, we have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in re&ard to relation and agreement. And, by placing the 
rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have relieved the pupil 
froifa all difficulty in recollecting the numbero by which they are distui*- 
^uished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is very important that the Rules 
hQ distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Relation and agreenieut 
have been taken together, because they could not properly be separated. 
One word may relate to an other and not agree with it; but there is never 
any necessary agreement between words that have not a retation, or a depend- 
ence on each other according to the sense. 

Obs. 5.— The English language having few inflections, has also few con- 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and participles, which in many 
other languagfes agree with their nouns in srender, number, and case, have 
usually in English, no modiflcations in which they can agree with their 
nouns. Lofeih says, " The adjective in English, having no variation of gen- 
der and number, cannot hut agree with the substantive in these respects.^' 
What then is the agreement of words ? Can it be any thing else than theii 
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iimilarUif in Bome oommon property or raodi&oat'on ? And !• it not obvious, 
that no two tbiogs in natare can any wise agieeotbe alike, cx^pt in Home quaU 
ity or accident which belongs to each of tiie.n ? Yet bow often have Mtirra^ 
and others, as well as Lomk, forgotten this I To give one instance out or 
many: ^^-Gttndttr t)as respect only to the third person singular of tie pro* 
nouns, A«, *A«, U.^^—Murrap^ Piereey Fiinl, iMon, Bacon, Jiu^tell^ Fut, 
JiaUby, Alffer, MilUr, Merchant, Kvrlham. and other idle cupyistf^. 1 et, ac- 
cording to these same sentlemen, *' Oender is (he dittinetion of nevne, with 
regard to sex ;^^ and, " Pronoans miut alwaye agree with their antecedeptH, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender,^'' Kow, not one of thet^ 
three careless assertions can possibly be reoondled with either of th« 
dthenlll 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 
If 1 can contribute to your and my country's glory. — Goldsmith, 

rPoKMiTLS.— Not proper, because the pronooa y<mr has not a clear and regular con- 
Btmetton. But, acoonilng to the Oeneral Ru4|pf Syntax, "^n the formation of sen- 
teneest the eoastatency and adaptation of all the wH>rd8 sboim be csrefallv observed ; 
and a regular, clear, and correspondent construction should be preserved thronghont." 
The sentence having a doable meaning, may be corrected in two ways: thus, If I 
can contribute to our country's glory — ur. If I can contribute to yoar pory and thai 
of my counti7.] 

Is there, then, more than one true religion 1 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy*- 
ment. — Goldsmith, 

Rain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, Is a natural 
indication of corporeal want. — CardelL 

Tliere is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id. 

Adopting the doctrine which he had been taught. — Id. 

Hiis library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id, 

The CJoptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — Id, 

Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. — Id. 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 

The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, con- 
sequently, entitled to the reward. 

The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 
fore the gate. — Acts, x, 17. 

Give no more trouble than you can possibly he>p. 

The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 
in some respects favourable to freedom of the pen. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things. — Goldsmith, 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 
least, may not acquire. 

Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
thenes, fis he had most of the leading men in Greece.— 
Goldsmith. 

uigitizea oy 'v^jOOQ IC 
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The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs. — Id, 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
our wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our superfluities. 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper, 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age; 
llie first from hope, the last from vacancy. — Byron, 
Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou Ihen divine, 
By aught than Eomans Rome should thus be laid ? — H 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS vm. — SYNTACTICAL. 

In ike Eighth Praxis are exemplified nearly all the Exceptiom 
and Observations under the Rules of Syntax and the Notes, 

LXSSON I. UPROSE. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero— ^^^ wise, Ae good 
or the great man — very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light.— ilcW/«on. 

The long-suffering of Gcf waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing. — I PeL^ iii, 20. 

Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other, — P«., Ixxxv, 10. 

/a vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com^ 
mandments of men. — Matt,^ xv, 9. 

Knowest thou not this ofold^ since man was placed upon the 
earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy 
of the hypocrite but for a moment ? — Job^ xx, 4, 5. 

They shall every man turn to his own people, and flee every 
one into his own land. — Isaiah^ xiii, 14. 

Wherefore ye needs must be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience^ sake. — Rom,^ xiii, 5. 

But Peter continued knocking ; and when they had opened 
the door, and saw him, they were astonished. — Acs^ xii, 16 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, ' An e? e for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.' — Matt^ v, 87. [See Exod,, xxi, 24.] 

For n-^w I see through a glass darkly; bul then,/ictf to face; 
now I km w in part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. — 1 Cbr., xiii, 12. ugtzeaDy^ww^i^ 
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Every man should let bis man-servant, and eT^ry man his 
mauJ-servant, being an Hebrew or an Bebrewess, go free ; that' 
none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew his brother. 
— >/(?r., xxxiv, 9. 

Then the king of Babylon^s army besieged Jerusalem : and 
Jeremiah the Prophet was shut up ia the court of the prison 
which was in the ktmj^ ofJudaKi house. — Jer,^ xxxii, 2, 

/ Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute yoii in the Lord. — • 
Bom,, xvi, 22. 

^ And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, ' Who art tkouP And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, ' I am not the 
Christ.' And they asked him, 'What theni art thou Eliasf 
and he saith, ' I am not.' — ^ Art ihou that prophet V and he 
answered, 'JVb.' — John, i, 19. 

The new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with : it is iniquity, even the solemn m§eting,'^ 
Isaiahy i, 13. 

LESSON n. ^PROSE. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
CM a task, not as an amusement. — Goldsmith, 

Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to 
us by God, «/" which we are now the depositaries, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the last. — Blair. 

Thus Justice, properly speaking 's the only virtue ; and all 
the rest have their origin in it. — Goldsmith. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
[which are] imposed upon us by law. — Id. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets. — Id. 

Lysippus is told that his banker asks a debt of forty pounds, 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
08 Sk favour what the former requires as a debt. — Id. 

''That I know not what I want,' said the prince, 'ts the cause 
of my complaint ; if I had any known want, I should have a 
certain wish ; that wish would excite endeavour ; and I should 
not then repine to see the sun move so slowly towards the 
western mountain, or lament when the day breaks, and sleep 
will no longer hide me from myself.' — Dr. Johnson. 

^ My friends^ said he, * I have seriously considered our man- 
ners and our prospects ; and [I] find that we have mistaken 
our own interest. Let us therefore stop, while to stop is in our 
power.'— They stared awhile in silence one upon an other, and 

/ 
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at last drove him away by a general chorus of continued 
laughter. — Id, 

The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, Uke a man liberal and wealthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern that they 
were no common guests, and spread his table witli magnifi> 
cence. — Id 

The year be/ore^ he had so used the matter, that, what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. — Knolles. 

We exhorted them to trust in God, and to love one an other, 
> — J. Campbell, 

LESSON III. ^POBTRY. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 

Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks, can know ; 

Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find. — Pope. 

There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition'^ call, 
Would shrink to hear th' obstrepVous trump of fame; 
Supremely blessed, if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace. — Beattie, 

The end and the reward of toil is rest, — Id, 

Shame to mankind I Philander had his foes; 
He felt the truths 1 sing, and I, m him : 
But he, nor / feel more. — Young, 

Lorenzo, to recriminate is just: 
Fondness for fame is avarice of air. — Id, 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his/o«. — Id, 

Amid the forms which this full world presents 
Like rivals to his ehoiee, what human breast 
E'er doubts, before the transient and minute. 
To prize the vast, the stable, and sublime ? — AJcenside, 

Now fears in dire vicissitude invade ; 

The rustling brake alarms, and quiv'ring shade: 

Nor light nor darkness brings his pain relief; 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thieC — Johnsot^ 

So reads he nature, whom the lamp of truth 

Illuminates : — thy lamp, mysterious Word ! 

Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 

With intellects bemaz'd in endless doubt, 

But runs the road o£ wisdom,— Cowper. ^pt zed by Google 
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From education as the leading caute^ 
The public character its tolaur draws ; 
Hence the prevailing manners take their cast. 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. — M. 

Mercy to him that shows it, i$ the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which heaven moves in pardoning guilty man. — Id, 

Yet O the Aou^hty that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what mecy to me. — I<L 

LESSOir IV. ^POKTRT. 

Then palaces and loSy domea arose ; 

These for devotioD, and fi)r pleasure those, — BMcmore^ 

And O, poor hapless nightingale, thought I, 

How sweet thou singst, how near the deadly snore! — MiUsm^ 

Give every fMtn thine ear, 'hntfevr thy voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgement. 

Nei&ier a horrwoer nor, a lender be; 

For loan of); loseth both itself and friend. — Shakspeare^ 

Sorrow breaks reasons, and reposing hours ; 

Makes the n^t mi&mm^^ and the noon-tide niphC-^Id, 

Nor then the solemn nightingale ceased warbling, — Miltm^ 

The blessed to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. — Pope, 

Thus Virtue sinks beneath unnumber'd woes. 

When Passions, bom her friends, revolt her Jbes. — Brown. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many afionoet is bora to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Qray^ 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Hope ' springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. — Bwm9. 

These are thy blessings, Industry f rough power ; 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat, and pain, — Thomsom. 

Sweet bird/ thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, . 

No wmter in thy year. — Logan. ^ t 

*^ ^ Digitized by LaOOgle 
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Harkl ^A«y whisper; angels say, 

* Sister spirit^ come away !' 
What is this absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight ? — Pope* 

LESSON V. POETRY, 

Oh fwl I to diitSk God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human kind, 
Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. — Pope, 

He can't flatter, he ! 

An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth : 

An they will hear it, so ; if not, he 's plain. — Shak. 

What/ canst thou not forbear me half an hour? 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself. — Id, 

Remote from man, with God he passed his days, 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. — Pamett, 

Nature in silence bid the world repose ; 

When near the road a stately palace rose. — Id, 

It chanc'd the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wandering stranger's home.-^Id. 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 

'TIS worth thy vanished diadem. — Byron, 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend - 

Blows mildew yrom between his shrivePd lips, 

And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 

Wkai-ho I tJiou genius of the clime, what-ho ! 

Liest thou asleep beneath these hills of snow % — Drgden* 

Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive ! — SeoU, 

Here he had need 

All circumspection ; and we now, no less, 
CJioice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send, 
The f^^t^A^of all, and our last hope relies. — Milton, 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but (he more a fool, the more a knave. — Pope, 
To copy beauties, ybr^ito all pretence 
To &me; — to copy faults, is want of sense. — OhurchilL 
Whose freedom is by sufTrance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free. — Cowper. 
A field of com, a fountain, and a wood, ^ i 

Is all the wealth by nature understood. — GowUy, ^^^g^^ 

10* 
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CHAPTER V.-EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

LBSaOM I. — DXFDiinOin. 

Of what does sviitaz treat t 

What is the rdoHon of words t-^he ammmU of words f--43ie fj^aummttU of 

words t — ^the arrangement of words f 
What is a eenUneef 

What are the prindpal parts of a sentence t 
What are the other parts called ? 
How many kinds of sentences are there t 
What is a eimpU sentence I What is a compound sentence f 
What is a clause f What is a phrase t 
What words moat be supplied in parsing t 

LBSBON n.— THK BUI.BS. 

How many special rales of syntax are there! 

Of what do the first eighteen roles of syntax treat? 

Of what do the last eight rules principally treat! 

Where is the arrangement of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ! 

What case is employed as the snbjeet of a verb! 

What agreement is required between words in apposition! 

To what do adjectives relate f 

How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent! 

How does a pronoun agree with a collective noun! 

How docs a pronoun agree with joint antecedents ! 

How does a pronoun agree with disjan<^ antecedents ! 

L1B90N m.— TRB BULES. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominative! 

How does a verb agree with a collective noun ? 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives 1 

How does a verb agree with disiunct nominatives ! 

What agreement is required, when verbs are connected! ^ r 

How are participles employed ! 

To what do adverbs relate ? 

What is the use of conjunctions! 

What is the use of prepositions ! 

To what do inteijections relate ! 

LESSON IV.— THX BULB. 

g7 what is the possessive case governed ! 

What case do active-transiiive verbs govern ! 

What case is put after other verbs ! 

What case do prcj-ositions govern ! 

What governs the infinitive mood ? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them without the pxeposition to t 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ! 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed! 

r LESSON Y. — THE BULXS. 

What are the several titles^ or subjects, of the twenty-six rules ! 

What says Rule Ist!— Rule 2d?— Rule 8d!— Rule 4th!— Rule 6th!— Rule 
6th !— Rale 7th ?— Rule 8th ?— Rule 9th ?— Rule lOth ?— Rule 11th !— Rule 
12th?— Rule 13th?— Rule 14th?— Rule 15tii?— Rule 16th?— Rule irth!— 
Rule 18th?— Rule 19th?— Rule 20th!— Rule 2l8t?— Rule 22d!— Rule28d! 
-Rale24th!-Riile 25th!-Bule Seth! u,g,t,ze«DyLww^* 
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LESaON YI.— AVJXTIIB. 

What is it, *' to analyze a sentence f" 

Whal are tiie component purts of a sentence I 

Can ail sentences be divided into danses f 

Are there different methods of analyzing sentences t 

Vfhj are not the different praxes oi etymological parsing severally reckoned 
among these methods f 

What is the fir«t method of analysis, according to this book I 

How is the following example analyied b^ this method ? ** Even the Atheist, 
who tells Qs that the nni verse is self-existent and indestriifCtible — even he^ 
who, instead of seeing the traces of a manifold wisdom in its nifmifold 
varieties, sees nothing in them all bat the exquisite structares and lofVy 
dimensions of materialism — even he, who would despoil creation of its 
God, cannot look afK>n its golden sans, and their accompanying systems, 
without the solemn impression of a magnifioence that fixes and overpowera 
him." 

LESSON VXL — ^ANALTSia. 

What is the seeond method of analysis? 

How is the followisg example analyzed by this method? "Fear natarallT 
quickens the flight of guut. Rasselas could not catch the fugitive, with 
ills utmost efforts ; but, resolving to weary, bv perseverance, him whom 
he could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the foot of the mountain 
stopped his course.'* 

UBSBON Vm. — ANALTBDL 

What is the third method of analysis ? 

How is the following example analyzed by this methodi "Stfch is the emp- 
tiness of human enjoyment, that we are always impatient of the present. 
Attfunment is followed by neglect, and possession, bv disgust. Few 
moments are more pleasing than those in which the mind is concerting 
measures for a new undertaking. From the first hint that wakens the 
fancy, to the hour of actual execution, all is improvement and progresi| 
triumph and felicity.^ 

LESSON IZ.— JLNALTBIB. 

What is the fourth method of analysis ! 

How is the following example analyzed by this method f " Swift would say, 
'The thing has not life enough in it to keep it sweet;' Johnson, *The 
creature possesses not vitality sufficient to preserve it from putrefaction.'* 

What is said of the fifth method of analysis? 
[Now, If the teacher here choose to teach IhrUier any pt the first fear methods ef 

analysis, he may direct his pupil? to tarn tu the next selection of examples Ibr parsipA 

or to any other accurate sentences, and to analyze them according to the loetbod 

chosen.] 

LESSON Z.— PABSmO. 

What has tha sense to do with syntax, or with parsing I 

What is required of the pupil in syntactical parsing f 

How is the following sentence parsed ? *' Mv firiends, this enterprise, alas I 
which once seemed likely to oe vtry beneficial, 'yrill never compensate us 
for the trouble and expense with which it has been attended." 
[Now parse, In like manner, and with np needless deviations fi-om the fbrm, the 

thtrtv-one lessons of the S&o&wtk PrcuH*; or, (if the teacher prefer it,) first take the 

MaUe tDordt only^ and afterwi^rds explain qU the tcorcZ*, as they ooxne in toccession.] 

LBBBON ZX.— EZCEFnOMB. 

What are the genersS contents of chapters second and third of this oodo of 
syntax? 

What are the nature and pu|7>oee of the notes to the rules ? 

What is sajd of the correction of false svntax. 

How man/ and what exceptions are there to Bale Ut9->toRule 2df~to 
Bule 8d?— to Bale 4th f— to Bule 5th? --to Bule 6th?— to Bale 7th?->to 
Bole 8th?— to Siao'9th1--to Bfile lOOif-r'to Bnli llthf— to Bala 12th f^ 
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to Rule IStht— to Kole l^lit—to Eule 16th!— to Eale IGthI— h>Rule 

17th?— to Kule 18th. 

[Now explain and correct orally all the false syitttn piseed uniTer the Ba1e» and 
Rotes; learning for each lesson about thirty examples, ana reciting them without ro< 
correnee to the Key durtng the exercise.] 

I£880X SU.— O|«S2EViai0NS. 

What is obeerred of %h% placing of Articles ? — Nominatives! — Worcto in Ap- 
TOeition f— AryectivtsI — ^Pronoans ? — Verbs I— Participles !— AdTerhe ?— 
Conjunctions ? — PrepcHBitioo»^— InterjectioDS !— Possess! ves ?— Objeetives t 
— Same Cases? — Innnitives? 

Under how many and what circnmstances are nouns put absolute ! 
[Now read all the other olwerrations, so |k» to he able to refer ti» them if 

md then parso the fire lessons of the Eighth Praam.'] 



CHAPTER VL— FOB WRITING. 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX, 

fW^ [When the pupfT has been sufBeiently exereised in tyniacUocU parting, and 
has corrected ortUfyy aecordtng-t» the fbrnso^eo giren, all the exsnipieli ef fiilae syntax 
desired for oral exerciMs; he should write out the following exordses, corroetlDS 
them aoeording to the principles of syntax gfyon In the roles and notes.} 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES, 

Christianitj claims an hearenl j origin. 

An useless excellence is a <?ontradictk>D in terms. 

It would have an iiappj influence on genius. 

Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintances 

Justice eyes not the parties, but cause, 

I found in him a friend, and not mere profnrser. 

These fkthers lived in the fourth and following eenturj. 

The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 

The Bible contains the Old and the New Tcsteix>ents» 

An elegant and florid style are very different. 

The humility is a deep which no man can fathom. 

The true cheerfulness Is the privilege of the innocence, 

A devotion is a refbge from a human frailty. 

The duplicity and the friendship ar^ not congenial. 

The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 

A forced happiness is a solecism in the tepms. 

The favourites are generally the objects of the pnvy. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice, 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter, 

The flatterers are put to a flight by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery of the trutht 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Lfmdgravel 

8eusvi^lit;y is one kind gf pleasure, such an one as it is. 

3Sliftt §over©igQ ass^'o^^ th^ titl? of an Aji^c^|^^^gie 
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Believe me, the man is less a fool than a knave. 
He is a much deeper deceiver than a sufferer. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket. 
Heroes who then flourished, have passed away. 
Time which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

A friend should bear a friends infirmities'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to sin. 

Crafty person's often entrap themselves. 

Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted. 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men were ready to cut each others' jthrgats. 

We went aj the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Eive bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Heading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge. 

The well is at least ten iathpni deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off by that time. 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel diflferent roads. 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole human race's happiness. 

The idler and the spendthrift's fa^lts are similar. 

A good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows witigs. 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun h<^r servico. 

I left the parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller'.^. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's & Sons'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's I 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 

The moons disk often appears larger than the sun. 

Consult Sheridan, Johns<gi, and Walker's Dictionary. 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A frugal plenty marks the wise mans board. 

This mob,, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 

Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack the city. 

Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my uncle. 

These emmet's, how little they are in our eyes ! 

Childrens minds may be easily overloaded. 

EXERCISE III.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin are very dexterous. , 
These kind oSf knavoa I know. — ^AaAr^wr^^a^^^^^y^^^gl^ 

80 
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Vanity has more subjects than any of the passions. 
The vain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 
So highly did they esteem this goods. 
Washington has been honoured more than any AmerieaiL 
Which is the loftier of the Asiatic mountains ? 
This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 
Is not she the younger of the three sisters 1 
Could not some less nobler plunder satisfy thee ? 
I can assign a more satisfactory and stronger reason* 
Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 
Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 
Of this victuals he was always very fond. 
Man has more wants than any animal. 
Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 
Is not the French more fashionable than any language t 
Vice never leads to old honoured age. 
, Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 
This is found in no book published previous to mine. 
He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 
Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 
Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing. 
My three last letters were never answered. 
Fortune may frown on the most superior genius. 
It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 
The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 
If a man acts foolish, is he to be esteemed wise? 
Drop your acquaintance with them bad boys. 
They sat silently and motionless an hour and a halC 
Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This was but love of God, and that of man. " . 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 
Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 
They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 
A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 
Every man will find themselves in the state of Adam* 
None are more rich than them jvho are content. 
Scotland and thee did in each other live. 
These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 
Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. 
Thou art afraid-^^lse, what ails you ? 
It is not Lemuel, but God, whom you have oflended^ 
All things which have life, aspire to God. ^t^ 

So great was the multitude who fallowed him^'' —-8^^ ^ 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

There is nothing, with respect to me, and^such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

The day when the accident happened, is not recorded; 

We know not who to trust ; them who seem fair, are &lse> 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question,, who asks it. 

Who who beheld tue outrage, could remain inactive 1 

This was the prison where we were confined. 

I could not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, which broke the basin. 

An unprincipled jun^o is not nice about their means. 

The people forced its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him. 

He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse. 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being but a boy, they took no notice of me. 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

It was not m*e, that gave you that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author. 

Any dunce can cx)py what you or me shall write. 

You seem to forget who you are talking to. 

Thee being a stranger, the child was afraid. 

This was the most remarkable event which occurred. 

Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. 

EXERaSE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction t 

Was you there when the pistol was fired ? 

Thou sees how little difference there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes m(^untains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immense, 

A.rt thou the man that camest from Judah 1 

What eye those long, long labyrinths dare exploref ' 6' 
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Magnus and his friends was barbarously treated. 

The propriety of these restrictions, are unquestionable. 

And I am one that believe the doctrine. 

Thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel. 

Beauty without virtue generally prove a snare. 

If thou means to advance, eye those before thee. 

A qualiticatioQ for high offices, come not of indolence^ 

The desires of right reason is bounded by competency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is virtue, then, and piety the same ? 

So awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 

If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 

A committee are a body that hav6 only a delegated power. 

In peace of mind consists our strength and happiness. 

There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained. 

His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed. 

ProofI and not assertion, are what are required. 

Right reason and truth is always in unison. 

No pains nor cost were spared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupifies, and is the source of many crimes. 

■ ^Then wanders forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence uid wine. 
What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested fects. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
Did not she send, and gave you this information 1 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it. , 
Caligula sat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fly. 
* O, that it was always spring !' said little Robert. 
I at first intended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had beoi fled* 
Peter saw a vessel, as it had been a great sheet 
Peace and esteem is all that i^e can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother's car© 

For him the milk or com prepare. 

Thou bark that sails" with man ! 

Haste, haste to qleave the seas. 

EXERaSE VL—PARTfCIPLES. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head 1 

A good end warrants not using bad means. 

Be cautious in forming of connexions. ^ I 

The worshipiag the two calves was still keptup^^^^S^^ 
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In reading pf-his lecture, he w«as much embarrass^. 

This devoting ourselves to Gpd, must be habitual. 

Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident. 

He declared the project to be no less than a tempting Grod. 

Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 

It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievementis. 

It was the refusing all communion with paganism. '^ 

Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good. 

Retaliating injuries is multiplying offences. 

These things are certain : there is no denying facta. 

Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 

On his father asking him who it was, he answered, *L* 

Thus shall wo escape being defeated and ruined. 

Being unjustly liberal is ostentatious pride, 

AVisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 

The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act 

Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 

Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion. 

Freely indulging the appetite in^pairs the intellect. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching of Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul's preaching Clwist at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching Christ at Damascus. 

Constantly beholding objects prevents our admiring them* 

We purpose taking that route when we go. 

What was the cause of the young woman feinting % 

I perceived somebody's creeping through the fence. 

I was aware of them intending to arrest me. 

We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat. 

To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 

Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 

By establishing good laws, our peace is secured. 

Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 

He guarantied the permission we demanded being granted. 

For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 

Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly, 

EXERaSE VII.— ADVERBS, (Sbo. 
Respect is lost oflen by the means used to obtain it. 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not offend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going there. 
Quaint sayings are long remembered often. 
I cannot tell you whether this is the feet or na*d by Google 
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Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 

A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study. 

Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 

Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 

The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant. 

The wind came about so as we could make no way. 

Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 

Study is as necessary and even more so than instruction* 

I never have, and never shall be compensated. 

Humilitiy neither seeks the first place or the last word. 

He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 

These men ranked highly among the nobility. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not fear. 

Of her brother's political life previously to this event 

Attainments made easily, are not of much value often. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears uncommonly brightly to-night. 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faith. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 
'One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another, 
• Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes what we read our own. 

Quagmires have smooth surfaces commonly. 

He was so much offended, as he would not speak to me. 

I have put my words in thy mouth. 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariots t 

EXERCISE VIII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fathers reign, they were connected and joined. 

What is the Earth and its dimensions ? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him. 

Jle was then recently returned from the east victorious. 

He hoped that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenness. 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 
Ere matter, time, or place were known, 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among them. 

What is it else but to reject all authority 1 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free stately 

It would not, and ought not, be felt. ^'^""^^ '' ^ wwgie ' 
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Them who saw the disaster, were greatly alarmed. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but himsel£ 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartial. 

But time and chance happeneth to them all. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritance. 

To make light of a small fault, are to commit a greater. 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustioe. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

To insult the a61icted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, * What will they think ofiaeV 

In judging of others, charity should be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools* 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 
He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem. 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J, Taylor. 

EXERCISE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 
The property of the rebels were confiscated. 
He was extreme covetous in all bis dealings. 
There were no less than thirty, islands. 
The plot was the easier detected. 
Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 
Who does the house belong to 1 
Is this the person whom you say was present ? 
Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 
Policy* often prevails upon force. 
These men were seen enter the house in the night. 
These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of men's 
Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 
Your gold and silver is cankered. 
Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 
And, him destroyed, all this will follow. 
There is no need for your assistance. 
To whom our fathers would not obey. 
Where can we find such an one as this ? 
They sat out early on their journey. 
Philosophers have often mistook the source of happiness. 
The books are as old, and perhaps older, than tradition. 
This chapter is divided in jiections. ugtzeaDy^wwgle 
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shall treat you as I have them. 

i prophet mightier than him. 

^^either he or his brother is capable of it. 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

W^hat was the cause of the girl screaming I 

Let him and I have half of them. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride fioter than tiS: 

Which of them grammars do you like best ? 

Neither of these are the meaning intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

Whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant of aQ. 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived ? or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? — Milton, 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser Bhape^ thou canst not be. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I Ifty. — Pope. 
Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift. 

No civil broils have, since his death, arose. 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor ! 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with aflection. 

So much she fears for William's life, 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior. 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other parti 
oulars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued. 

The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 

The three first classes have read. 

An union in that which is permanent. 

Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 

Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 

His education has been neglected much. 

There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 

He went and laid down to sleep. 

Whom do men say that I am? 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 
sprinkle it towards the heaven in the sight ofvEhar^oh. 
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In eulogizing of the dead, he slandered tlie livingi 

If a dog both give the first turn and the last, he shall win. 

Neither the virtuous or the vioioiis aare exempt from trials; 

He spoke as if he was in a passion. 

Let him take heed lest he fails. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of doty. 

I cannot agree with him neither. 

He both wrote sermons and plays. 

If a man say, ' I love God,' and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was proved to be her that opened the letter. 

Is not this the same matf whom we met before? 

I forego my claim for peaee- s sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As she was a poet sublimer than me. — Prior, 

EXERaSE XI.— PROMISCUOUS. 

There remain^ two points to be settled. 

I eoxM not avoid frequently using it 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable; they 
were cheerful i^^S^ each other, and humane to their infe- 
riors. — Goldsmith. 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never bfefore saw such large trees. 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
learning may try his strength. — Addison. 
Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 
Ofl; with her sage allur'd to rove. — ScoU o/AmwelL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with truth. — Loefie. 

I will show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it jsignify any thing, is nothing else but the mak- 
ing certain truths to be perceived. — Looks, 

This arose from the young mati associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut off. 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is (BXtreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared wordsi are set against them. 

One or both was there. > , 

What sort of an animal is that t ^9'^^" ^y ^oogle 
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These things should be never separated. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

It is not me that he is engaged with. 

1 intended to have rewarded him according; to his merits. »> : 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 

There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There are many in town richer than, her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 
from ten years imprisonment. 

If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 
to be of either of these parties. < 
. The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill aad valley rings. — Milton, 

EXERCISE XIL— PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivial, as it is a shame to mention it 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep. — Milton. 
The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light. 
Was you present at the last meeting 1 
Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 
The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 
Those set of books was a valuable present. 
The box contained forty piece of muslin. 
She is much the taller of the three. 
They are both remarkable tall men. 
A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 
True politeness has it's seat in the heart. 
He presented him a humble petition. 
I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 
At first sight we took it to be they. 
The certificate was wrote on parchment. 
I have often swam across the river. 
1 have written four long letters yesterday. 
I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 
We are besat by dangers on all sides. 
My father and him were very intimate. 
Unless he acts prudently, he will not succeed. 
It was no sooner said but done. 
L*«t neither partiality or prejudice appear^jtzedbyGoogle 
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The obligation was ceased long before. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! 

WIio, when they came to Mount Ephraim, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with your father to consent. 
Always act as justice and honour requires; 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wisdom and strength. 
My conductor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than faithful was to you. — Southunck, 

The joys of love, are they wot doubly thine, 

Ye poor! whose health, whose spirits ne'er decline 1 — Id^ 

EXERaSE XIII.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consist;^ of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. / 

They agree as to the fact, hut differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

The inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twicrs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By thi5 means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and others 

vory indistinctly. — Sheridan. 
All vessels on board of which any person has been sick or 

dif^.d, perforin quarantine. 
Severus f)rbid his subjects to change the5r religion for that 

of the Christian or Jewish. — Joneis CK Hist 
Mugnu^, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, were 

put to death without a trial. — Id, 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these da^^s madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers ? — Acts^ xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith, 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box Vf ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — MarJc^ xiv, 3. 
My essays, of all my other works, are the most current^'^ 
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We would flugg^est the importanoe of every member, individiii 
ally, using his influence. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hath oost a mass of public treasure. — Shak^peare, - 

EXERCISE XIV.— PROMISCUOUS. 

T^is people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
Tlie people shall be forgiven their .iniquity. — Bible. 
Having been denied the &vours which they were promised. 
Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 
Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfaithful to God. 
The rules are full as concise, and nrvore dear than before. 
For they knew all that his father was a Greek^^Acts. 
Thrice was Ceesar offered the crown. 
For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 

any body else, are ever the richer. 
Deaw may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 

slow degrees. 
A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 

what they are when dead. — Hale. 
I have known the having confessed inability, become the occa- 
sion of confirmed impotence.^— T'ayfor. 
I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 Car.^ vii, 4. 
If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how good 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 
A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im- 
agined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi* 
tion of fame. — Pope] 
This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws. 
O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid. — Bible. 
As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved. 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no. — Shakspeare. 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — Milton* 
I know thee not — nor ever saw, till now, 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id, 
The season when to come, and when to go, 
T« sing, or cease to sing, we never know, — Pope. 
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CHAP. 1,3 PBOSODY.— PUNCTUATION*— COMICA, Jll 

PART ly, 
P K O S O D Y. 

Pbosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
Tcrsification. 



CHAPTER I,— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the 
Period [.J, the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [? ], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation 
[!], and the Carves, or Marts of Parenthesis [Q]. 

Obs. — ^The pauses that aro made in tlie natural fx)w of speech, have, in 
reality, no definite and invariable proportions. Children are often told to 
pause at a. comma while they mi^ht count <me ; mt a semicolon, <me, two; at 
a oolon, one^ inoo^ three ; at a period, one^ tioOy three, four. This m^ be of 
eome use, as teaching them to observe their stops that they may catch the 
sense; but the 8tan(utrd itself is variable, and so are the times which ffood 
sense ^ives to the points. As a final stop, the period is immeasurable. Thtt 
following general oirection is as good as any tmit can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma; the .Colon, a 
pause double that of the semicolon; and the Period, or 
Full Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks, vary according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it Tliey 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTrON I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removed from that close connexiom 
which admits no point ^'9"^^« ^y v^v^^^i^ 

21 
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EuLX I. — Simple Sentekces. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma; 
as, ** The weakest reasoners are the most positive." — W. Allen. 

Exception, — When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 
placed before the verb ; as, *' The assemblage of these vast 
bodies, is divided into different systems." 

Rule II. — Simple Membehs. 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether suo- 
eessive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally di« 
Tided by the comma ; as, 

1. "He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 

2. " The man, when he saw this, departed." 
8. " It may, and it often does happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

5. ^^ As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 
Exception 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an* 

leoedeut, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, " The things which are seen, 
are tetnporal ; but the things which are not seen, are eternal." 
—2 Cor., iv, 18. 

Lxception 2. — When the simple members are short, and 
clos \y connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the 
comma is generally omitted ; as, "Infamy is worse than death." 
— '' Let him tell me whether the number of the stars be even 
or odd." ^ 

Rule III. — More than Two Words. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should be inserted after every one of them but the 
last ; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the comma 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. '• Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody." 

2. "Ah! what avails ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pfide, the bosom wring V 

3. " Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Obs.— Two or more words are in the 8<um construction^ when they hM« • 
fommon dependence on some other term, and are parsed alike. 
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, Rule IV.— 0»lt Two Words. 

When only two words or . terms are connected by a con- 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma; as, 
"Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Ghldsmith. 

Exception 1. — When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; as, " Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and 
wealth." — " Who is applied to persons, or things personified." 
— Bullions. 

JSxception 2. — When the two words connected are emphat- 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal., not lavish, is kind Nature's hand," — Beattie. 
" 'Tis certain he could write, and cipher too." — Goldsmiih, 

JEJxception 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 
tbe comma is inserted ; as, " We saw a large opening, or inlet.** 

JEJxception 4. — When the conjunction is understood, the 
comma is inserted ; as, 

** She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth."— jBTop'^. 

Rule V. — Words in Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should ^he separated in pairs by the comma ; as, " Interest 
and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transac- 
tions." — W. Allen, 

Rule VI. — ^Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjuncts, 
be set off* by the comma ; as, " llie prince, his father being 
dead, succeeded." — ^^This done, we parted." — ^^Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down." — ".Sw prcetorship in Sicily, what did 
it produce 1" — Cicero, 

Rule VII. — Words in Apposition. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have adjuncts,) 
are generally set off* by the comma ; as, " He that now calls 
upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of Tentriffe?'* — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavins Cosanus." 

Exception 2. — When a common and a proper name are 
closely united, the comma is not inserted; as, ''The brook 
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Kidron,'*— " The r:ver Don,"— "llie empress Catharine,"— 
"Paul the apostle." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted; 
as, "Ye men of Athens," — "I myself," — "Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes.' 

Exception 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted: as, " I made the ground my hedf^ 
— "To make him king ;^^ — " Whom they reviered as God-*^ — ■ 
" With modesty thy guide,'''* — Pope, 

RuLB VIII. — Adjectives. 

Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 

1. -* "Among the roots 

Of hazel, pendent 6*er the plaintive stream^ 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Thom„ 

2. " Up springs the lark, 

Shrillvoic'd and hvd^ the messenger of morn." — Id, 

Exception, — ^When an adjective immediately follows its 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

" On the coast averse from entrance,^'* — Milton, 

Rule IX. — Finffe Verbs. 

Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally 
required : as, " From law arises security ; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge," — Murray, 

Rule X.— Infinitives. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma; as, "His delight was, to assist the distressed,'''* — "To 
conclude^ I was reduced to beggary." 
" The Governor of all — has interposed. 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law." — Cowper. 

Rule XI. — Participles. 
Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, or when the^ relate to 
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something understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set off 
by the comma ; as, 

1. " Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 

Ling''r%ng and lisfning^ wander'd down the vale." — Beattie^ 

2. " United, we stand ; divided, we fall." 

3. ^'Properlg speaking, tliere is no such thing as chance." 
Exception, — When a participle immediately follows its noun> 

and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not be 
used before it ; as, 

" A man renowned for repartee, 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper, 

BuLE Xn. — Adverbs. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen- 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — ^^ Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — G^ilpin, ^^Most unquestionably, no fraud was 
equal to all this." — Lyttelton, 

Rule XIII. — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma; as, ^^But, by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded." — Johnson. 

Rule XIV. — Prepositions. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally set off by 
the coinma ; as, " Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — " j^y reading^ we aidd tie experience of 
others to our own." 

HuLE XV. — ^Interjections. 
Inteijections are sometimes set off by the comma; as, "For, 
lo, I will call all the femilies of the kingdoms of the north." — 
Jeremiah, i, 15. 

Rule XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma; as, "Happy, happy, happy pair!" — Dryden. "Ah! 

I"0, nOj no* -~~^tt. Ol^^ uigitizea Dy v-jv^v^v i^ 
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RuLs XVII. — ^Dkpsndsnt Quotations. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a verb, 
(as, «ay, repfy, and the like,) is generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, *^ ' The book of nature/ 
said he, * is open before thee.' "— -" I say unto all. Watch.'' 

SECTION n. — OP THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely con- 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma^ 
nor so little dependent as those which require the colon. 

RuLS I. — CoMPOUNP Members. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, " In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity forever blooms ; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter, 

Rule II. — Simple Members. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, ^^ Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls 
lie at the bottom." — Murray, 

" A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope. 

Rule III. — ^Apposition, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struction, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by the 
semicolon: as, "There are five moods; the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the imperative." 

SECTION III.— OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which are distinguished by the semicolon, nor so little 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Rule I. — Additional Remarks. 
When the preceding clause is complete in itself, but is fol* 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, especially if 

uigitizea Dy vjv.'v,^!^^ • 
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no conjunction is used, the colon is generally and properly in- 
serted : as, " Avoid evil doers : in such society an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself." — " See that moth fluttering 
incessantly round the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." — Karnes. 

Rule II. — Greater Pauses. 

When the semicolon has been jntroduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part- 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked have 
accomplices : none but the virtuous can have friends." 

Rule III.— ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In hi» 
last moments he uttered tnese words : *'Ifall a sacrifice to sloth 
and luxury,'' '" 

SECTION IV. — OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire 
and independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

Rule I. — Distinct Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a felsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesses the most powerful charm." 

Rule II. — Allied Sentences. 

The period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb; as, **The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. They are con- 
fined to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity."— 
Blair, 

Rule III. — ^Abbreviations. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and very 
oflen to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it is 
not a constant sign of pause, other points may properly follow 
it, if the words written in full would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini; — ^Pro tem. for pro tempore: — Ult. for ul' 
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Hfno; — ^i. e. for id est, that is ; — Add., Spect., No. 285 ; i. e., 
Addison, in the Spectator, Nuwher 285/A. 
" Consult the statute ; ' quart.' I think, it is, 
' Edwardi sext.,' or ' prim, et quint. Hiz.' " — Pope, p. 399. 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it ia 
a sign of faltering ; sometimes, of omission : if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usually lengthens the intervaL 

RiTlb I. — ^Abrupt Pauses. 
A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, " ' I must inquire into the afl^r, and iT — ' And 
ifV interrupted the farmer." 

" Here lies the great — false marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Toung. 

Rule IL — Emphatic Pauses. 
To mark a considerable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — ^to meet no more." 

2. "Revere thyself; — ^and yet thyself despise." 

8. " Behold the picture ! — ^Is it like ?— Like whom f * 

Rule III. — Faulty Dashes. 
Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : '* — ^You shall go home directly, LeFevre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, — and we '11 send for a doc- 
tor to see what's the matter, — ^and we'll have an apothecary, 
• — ^and the corporal shall be your nurse ; — ^and I 'U be your 
servant, Le Fevre." — Sterne: EnJUM^ 8 Speaker,]^. Z(^, Better 
thus : " ' You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my undo 
Toby, ' to my house; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter ; and we '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I '11 be your servant, Le Fevre.' " 

SECTION VI. — OF THE EROTEME. 

The Broteme, or Note of Interrogation, is naed to 
designate a question. 

Rule I. — Questions DniBCT. 
Questions expressed directly as such, if finished, should at 
ways be followed by the note of interrogation; as, i^ 
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" In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ?" — Johnson, 

Rule II. — Questions United. 
When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 
" Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand." — Pope. 

Rule HI. — Questions Indirect. 
When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interrogation; 
as, "The Cyprians asked me why Iwept^ — Murray, 

SECTION VII. — OP THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecpboneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind ; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may be 
repeated III 

Rule I. — ^Interjections, &c. 

Interjections, and other expressions of great emotion, are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

** O ! let me listen to the words of life !" — Thomson. 

Rule II. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn invocation, the note of 

exclamation is usually preferred to any other point; as, 

"Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto 

the heavenly vision." — ActSy xxvi, 19. 

Rule III. — Exclamatory Questions. 
Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the note 
of exclamation ; as, " How madly have I talked 1" — Young, 

SECTION VIII. — OF THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — Beattie, 

Qb8. — ^The iDoidental danse should be uttered in a lower tone, and &8ter 
Ihan the principal sentence. It always requires a pause ^ great^^s^that of a 
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HuLE I. — ^The Parenthesis. 
A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
incorporated with it, aod oidy gucb, should be enclosed as a 
parenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 
Bui*B II.«-<Ivjclui>ep Points, 
The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the paren- 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that which precedes it, 
the same point should be included, except when the sentiences 
differ in form : as, 

1. ^ Man's thirst of happiness declares it is: 

(For nature never gravitates to nought :) 

That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here," — Young, 

2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible! (could sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change, "t— Pi? wn^. 

SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, \yhich are occa- 
sionally used for various purposes, as follow :-^ 

1 . [ ' ] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word: as, "The girVs regard to her parents* advice;" — '^an, 
/ovV, e'en, tkro^ ; for began, loved, even, through, 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have two accents; as, ever^iving. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con4em-plate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [••] The J)lcBresis, or Dialysis, placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; as, 
JDande, aerial, 

4. [ ' ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, ^gual, equaVify, It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to distin- 
guish a close or short vowel; as, "i^awcy;" {^Murray:) or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it he ? 

5. [ ' ] The Grave Accent js used in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open or long vowel , as, ^^Fdvour ;" (ifwr- 
ray :) or to denote' the falling inflection of the voice ; aS| 
"ye«; itisAe." 

'^ uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^par i^ 
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6. [ ^ ] The Circumfiex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an uuusual and long sound given to some other 
vowel ; as in ecldt^ dU, hUr^ machine^ mdve, bmU. 

7. [ ^ ] The Breve, or Stenotone, is used to denote either a 
close vowel or a syllable of short quantity ; as, rdveuj to de- 
vour. 

8. [ " ] The Macron, or Macrotone, is used to denote either 
an open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, rdven^ a 
bird, 

9. [ ] or [****] Ih^ Ellipsis, or Suppression, denotes 

the omission of some letters or words ; as, K—g, for S^g, 

10. [a] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in- 
sert words or letters that have been acci(kntally omitted. 

1 1. [ — « — ] The Brace serves to unite a triplet ; or to con- 
nect several terms with something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [ § ] The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
references. 

13. [ T ] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse 
which are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. L " " ] The O^uillemets, or Quotation Points^ distinguish 
words that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation within a quotation is marked with single points; which, 
when both are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose some 
correction or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, 
" He [the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

1®- [ S^" ] The Index, or Hand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reader should particularly observe. 

17. [*] The Asterisk, or Star, [f J the Obelisk, or Dagger, 
[ J ] the Diesis, or Double Dagger, and [ |l ] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [ § j, and the Paragraph 
[%\ are often used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth note 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in &e following order : 1 *, 2 f , 3 ^, 
4 §, 6 I, 6 ^, 7 **, 8 ff, Ac. When many references are to 
be made, the STnall letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
figures, in their order, may be conveniently used for the same 
purpose. 

^^' [ V^ T^ .iiAriiaii or T^ Skn^ a sfgnoot T«qr 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ 5 ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
9 before a or o; as, in the words, ''^ fcu^ade^'* ^'' Alen^onP In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., " G as J ; S as Z ; x as gz." 

^0r [For oral exercises In pnnetuation, the teacher may select any weTI -pointed 
book, to which the foregoing rules and explanations may be applied by the papU. An 
u>plicatlon of the principles of panctnation, either to points rightly inserted, or In 
the correction of errors^ is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
^S; ftn4 in iwoportioD to the utility of these principles, as nseftil. The exercise, la 



> correct pointing, consists in reading some passage, hi successive part^ ao> 
oording to its points; naming the latter, as they occur; and repeating the roles ov 
doetrines of pnnetiutlon, as the reafions for the marka employed.] 



CHAPTER n.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It includes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

SECTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronnnciation, as distinguisbed from elocution^ is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Ju$i Pdwert of the letters, are those sounds which 
are given to them \>j the best readers. 

II. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, gram-mar^ gram-md-^ri-im. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla- 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-a^tkre^ and to the 
second of in-dSmrni'^-cd-tion, 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation or the consonants, a forcible and welUplac^ 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 

[BP" For » ftill explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner Is ret 
fcrred to Walker's Critical Pronomjclntf Dictionary; for autborides In reference te 
Tj>rt*fei*8|fe,totl»Uiiitw»l|lViyc«axaai)l^ ^- ' 
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SECTION n. — OP ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application, 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Emphasis ^> the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
therehy distinguished from the rest, as heing more especially 
significant. 

II. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the r»»tn^ 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the flUUng or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to gd?"* 

2. The falling, " When will you go?'' 

Ob8. — QnestionB that may be answered "by yw or noy require the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, must be uttered with the 
fidling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut- 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion : for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTER in.— FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several of them are mjerely poetic licenses, j^^ 
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SECTION I. — ^FIGUBES OF OBTHOGRAPHY. 

A Figure of Orthography is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figure? of Orthography are two; namely, 
Mi-me'-sis and Ar^-ifhoriwi. 

L Mimesis is a ludicrous imitation of sor^;» mistake or mis- 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a 
filse spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, 
*'' Malst3r, says he, have you any wery good weal in your 
vcilletP — Columbian Orator^ p. 292. " Ay, he was ^orn at 
Monmouth, Ciptain Gower." — Shak. " I will description the 
matter to you, if you be capacity of it." — Id. 

'' Perdiffious ! I can hardly stand." — Lloyd. 

II. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according 
to ancient usai^e, and not according to our modern orthog. 
raphy ; as, ''"Newe grene chese of smalle clammy nes comfortethe 
a hotte stomajce.^^ — ^T. Paykel : Tooke's Diversions^ ii, 132. 

" With him was revVend Q)ntemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — Beattie, 

SECTION II.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal fissures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
Aphcer'-e-sis, Pros' -tke-sis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe^ Par-a-go'-ge, 
Di-cer'-esis, Syn-cer'-e-sis, and Tme'-sis, 

I. Aphceresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a 
word : as, * gainst, ^gan, ^neatk, — for against, began, beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, adown, appaid, Jestrown, evanished, yclad, — ^for 
down, paid, strown, vanished, clad. 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word : as, medicine, for medicine ; e'en^ for even ; (Per^ for 
over.; conq'ring^ for conquering ; se'nnight, f(^r sevennight, 

IV. Apocope, is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word : as, tho\ for though ; th\ for the; f other, for the other, 

V. Parac^ge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word : as, withouten, for mthout ; deary ^ for dear ; Johnny^ for 
John. 

VI. JDtceresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong: as, cooperate, not cooperate; aeronaut, not 
ceronaut; orthoepy, not orthoepy, 

VII. Synoeresis is the sinking of two syllables into one : aS| 
wst, for 9$(^; tacked, ftM»<*"^; *wn«i for droun^^ 
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Obs. — When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronounciation, (whethef 
retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected with it, fall into an 
other syllable ; thus, tried, triest, loved or loiPd, hvest or lov^st, are monosyl* 
lables ; except in soleoin aisooorse, in which the e is generally retained and 
made vocal. 

VIII. Tmesis is the inserting pf a word between the parts 
of a compound; as, "On which side soever -^'^ — "To us ward;^^ 
~''To God ward:' 

SECTION ni. — ^FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, EHip'-sis^ 
Ple'-o-nasm, Syl-lep'-sis, En^V-lage^ and Hy per'-ba-ton, 

I. Ellipsis^ is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the construction, but no*-, necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under^ 
stood; because they are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] woman."— ;-" The 
day, [thel month, and [M^*] year." 

2. Of the Noun; as, "The common \law'\ and the statute 
law." — "The twelve \apostles']:'* — "One [6ooAr] of my books." 
— *'• A dozen \bottles'\ of wine." 

3. Of the Adjective ; as, "There are subjects proper for the 
one, and not [proper] for the other." — Karnes, 

4. Of the Pronoun ; as, " I love \Jiim] and [7] fear him." — 
" The estates [which] we own." 

* There tiever can be an ellipsis of any thing which is either unnecespary to the con- 
Btrnction or necessary to the 8en*e ; for to say what we mean and nothiiig more, never 
can constitute a deviaiion from the ordinary grammatical eonstrnc'loa of words. Ai 
a figure of Syntax, therefore, the elHpsut can be only of such words as are so evidently 
suggested to the reader, that the writer is as flilly answerable for them as if he had 
vritten them. To suppose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where 
It really occurs, is to pervert or mutilate the text, in order to accommodate it to the 
parser's ignorance of ihe principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
uniformity or a self-consistency in our methods of parsing, or in our Rotions of gram- 
mar, till the true nature of an ellipsis is clearly ascertained; so that the writer i'hall 
dlstingniah it from a hlundering omiwion that impaira the sense, and the reader 
be barred from an arbitrary iiwertion of what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of this figure, some pretendera to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
eoncenflng the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal absurdity, • 
Cardell and Shsrman, in their PhilompfUe Grammfirs, attempt to confute the do©- 
bines of their predecessors, hy snpposing «Uip9e8 at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective case, but that every verb is 
transitive, and governs &: least two objecr.*, expressed or understoorf, its own and that 
of a preposition; the latter, wiih Just as Rood an argument, contends, that no verb is 
transitive, but that every objective case is governed by a preposition exj^t^a^ or u»* 
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5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? T [did z7].~"To 
\7h0m thus Eve, yet sinless" [nwke], 

6. Of the Participle; as, "That [being] o'er, they part." 

t. Of the Jic^ver^; as, " He spoke [wiseti/] and acted wisely." 
*— " Exceedingly great and [exceedingly] powerful." 

8. Of the Conjunction; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
Utnd] joy, [and] peace, [and] long-suffering, [ancf] gentleness, 
\anc(\ goodness, [onrfj feith, [and] meekness, [and] temper- 
ance. — OaLy V, 22. The repetition of the conjunctioa is called 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it. Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[On] this day."— "[7n] next 
month." — ^*' He departed [front] this life." — " He gave [to] me 
a book."— "To walk [through a mile." 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [Oh!] the 
'wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clause; as, "The active commonly do 
more than they are bound to do ; the indolent [commonly do] 
less" [than they are bound to do]. 

n. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. This 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it a\y 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
press it more strongly ; as, "^c that hath ears to hear, let him 
near 1" — " All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the 
earth /" — ^^ There shall not be left one stone upon an other, that 
shall not be thrown downJ*^ — " I know thee who thou art,^ — 
£ible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst 
faults of bad writing. 

III. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric : as, " The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
t^mong us, and we beheld his glory." — John, i, 14. "Then 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto them.^ — Acts, viii, 5. " While Evening draws her crim- 
son curtairif round." — Thomson. 

IV. Erudlage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism ;* and, for the stability of the language, it should be 

* Deviations of this kind are, 4ai g&neraZ, to be considered solecisms ; otherwise the 
rales of grammar would be of no use or authority. Deftptiutery an ancient Latin gram* 
marlan, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of AnHptoHa ; and 
Behourt and others extended it still fkirther. But Sancthta says, ^ AnUptosi aram» 
matioorvm nilUlimpeHHm, quod Jiff mentwn si easet verumjrustra qucBrwelsw, 
qu0m catum V0rl>a rsff^renV* And the Mnsitw De Port RoyQl reiect tba fisoi* 

uigitizea Dy^.JvJrC'pi iN^ ^ 
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sparingly indulged. There are, however, several forms of it . 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " You know that you are Brutus, that speak tlds.^ — Shak. 

2. " They fall successive [ly], and successive [ly] rise." — Pope, 

3. " Than wliom [who] none higher sat." — Milton. 

4. "Sure some disaster has be/elF [befallen]. — Gay, 

5. " So furious was that onset's shock, 

Destruction's gates at once unlock" — Hbp^. 

V. Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " lie wan- 
ders earth around^ — Cowper. " Rings the world with the vain 
stir." — Id. " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you." — Acts. This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But care should be 
taken lest it produce ambiguity or ob 3curity. 

SECTION rV. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A Figure of Ehetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. Some figures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes, i. e., turns. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostlv 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim'-i-le^ Met-a-phor^ At-U-gor^^ Melton' -y -my ^ Syn-ed-do-che^ 
Hy-pefi'-boAe^ Vts'-ioUy A-poff-tro-phe^ Person! -i-frcd-tion^ Er-o- 
te^-sis, Ec-ph^-nef-siSy An-tith' -e-sis, Cli'-max, and T-ro-ny. 

I. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so: as, 

" At first, like thunder's distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg, 
** Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains, is from tii' embrace he giv^" — Pope, 

II. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblanco 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribu^e 
adjunct, or action of tne one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was morning^ s brightest ray.^ — Hogg, 

2. " An angler in the tides of fame."-*-/(;?. 

Altogether. There «re, howeyer, some cluuiges of this kind, which the grammarian la 
not competent to condemn, though thej do not aooord with the mrdioary pdnciples oi 

COnStmotfOkk OO* Uigitizeaoy^^ww^i*^ 
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8. " Beside him dtep9 the warror's bow." — Langhome* 

4. " Wild £xncies in his moody brain, 

Gamhotd unbridled and uiibound,'"^ — Sogg, 

5. "Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo." — TTiom, 

III. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events, 

designed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 

the Psalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of 

a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast 

cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 

before it, and didst cause it to take deep root; and it tilled the 

land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 

boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars.*' — Ps., Ixxx, 8. 

Obs. — ^The AUeqory^ agreeably to the foregoing definition of it, includes 
most of tbofteBiraiiitudes which in the Scriptures are called jparoJZe*/ it in- 
cludes also the better sort of fahUs, The term allegory is ^inetimes a{)plied 
to tt true history in which so nething eke is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken. [Se . Gal.^ iv, 24.] In the Scriptures, the term fable 
denotes an idle and grounaless story. [See 1 Tlm.y iv, 1 ; and 2 Pet., i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a change of names. It isr founded on 
some such relation as that of cause and effect, of subject and 
adjunct^ oi place and inhabitant, of container and thing contcdn- 
ed, or Qfsign and thing signified: as, *' God is our salvation;'*^ 
i. e.. Saviour, — " He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i, e., the 
youth she loved. — " They imote the city ;" i. e,, citizens, — • 
" My son, give me thy heart;'*'* i. e., affection, — " The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah ;" i. e., kingly power, 

V. Synecdoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole; as, "This roof [i. e., house] protects 
you." — " Now the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful." 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which th* 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth; as, 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber difo'd beneath his bed." — Dryden, 

VII. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his 
eyes, and present to his senses ; as, 

"Lsee the dagger-crest of Mar! 
isee the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far !" — ScotU 
Vni. Apostrophe is a turning froni the regular course of the 
•ubject, into an animated address; as, "Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O D;\ath ! where fs thy sting ? O Grave J 
where is thy victory ?" — 1 Cor,, xv, 54, 55. 
IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we 

uigitizea Dy v_j\9v>''i i\^ • 
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ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings or 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1. "The Worm, aware of his intent,_ 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cotcper. 

2. ** Lo, sleel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears!*' — Bop, 

3. "Hark!. Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease." — Id. 

X. Mrotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form ^ 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou 
an arm like Godi or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
him 1" — Job, xl, 9. ** He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear ? he that formed the eye, shall he not see ?" — P«., xciv, 9. 

XL Ucphonesh is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
delightful to every Roman ear ! — O sacred privilege of Eoman 
citizenship! — once sacred — now trampled upon!" — Cicero, 
" O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest !"^ — A., Iv, 6. 

XII. Antithesis is a placing of things in opposition, to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though ^oor, luxurimis ; though submissive, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue; 
And e'en in penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmith, 

XIII. Climaa is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
vance by successive steps, to rise gradually to wfcat is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, " And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 
Peter, i, 5. 

XIV. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut- 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he puisues his life." 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

. Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 
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SECTION I. — OF QUANTITY. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in uttering it. lu poetry, every syllable 
is Considered to be either long or slwrU A long syllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

Obs. 1.— The qnantity of a syllable does not depend on the sbnnd of tbe 
•owel or dipbtEoiur, but priocipally on the degree of accentual force with 



vowel or diphthong^ but principally on the degree of accentual force with 
which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time is 
employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are the most easily pro- 



6bs. 2. — Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either long or 
short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable 
is always Jong ; and a syllable immediately before or after that which is ao 
oented, is always short. 

SECTION II. — OF RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syl- 
lables of different lines or half lines. Blank verse is 
verse without rhyme. ^ 

Obs. — ^The principal rhyming syllables are almost always long. Double 
rhyme aiids one .miort syllable ; triple rhyme, two. Such syllables are redun- 
dant in iambic and anapeatic verses. 

SECTION III.— OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called }fe^. A poetic ^oo^, in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The principal English feet are the lamnhus^ the Trochee^ the 
Anapest, and the Dactyl, 

1. TiiQ Iambus^ or lamh^ is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray ^ confess, 

2. The Trochee, or Choree, is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long syllable and a short one ; as, hatefilL pettish, 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one long one ; as, contravene, acquiesce. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, four principal kinds of verse, or poetic 
measure; Iambic, Trochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic, 

Obs. 1.— The more pure these several kinds are preserved, the more exact 
and complete is the chime of the verse. But poets generally indulge some 
variety ; not so much, however, as to confound the drift of the rhythmical 
pulsations. 

Obs. 2. — Among the occasional diversifications of metre, are sometimes 
found or supposed sundry other feet, which are called secondary: as, the 
Spondee^ a foot of two long syllables ; the Pyrrhic^ of two short : tne Moloss, 
of three long syllables; the l^ibrach, of three short: the Amphibrach, a long 
syllable with a short one on each side ; the AmphimaCyAmphimacer, or Oretic, 
« short syllable with a long one on eaoh side : the Saechy, a short syllabU 
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and two long ones ; the AtUiibacohyj or Sypobacchy, two long syllables and 9 
short one. Yet few, if any, of these feet, are really necetsary to a sufficient 
explanation of English verse ; and the adopting of so many is liable to the 
great objection, that we thereby prodnce ditferent modes of measuring the 
same lines. 

Obs. 8. — Sometimes also verses are variegated by what is called the pfdal 
ecMura, or cemre; (i. e., outtmg ;) which is a single long syllable counted by 
itself as a foot. For, despite the absurd sucgestions of many grammarians 
and prosodists to the contrary, all metrical deficiencies ana redundancies 
embrace nothing but short syllables, and the number of long ones in a lin« 
is almost always the number oifeet which compose it : as, 
"Keeping | iimeA time, \ time, 
In a I sort of | Bunio | rhyme:^'-R A, Po$, 

SECTION IV. — OF SCANNING. 

S(xvnning^ or Scansioriy is the dividing of verses into 
tlie feet whicli compose them, according to the several 
orders of poetic numbers, or the different kinds of metre. 

Obs. — When a syllable is wanting, the verse is said to be caidlectie ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is aoakUectic ; when there is a redundant syi 
lable, it forms hypermeter^ or a line hypercatciUctia^ 

Order I. — ^Iambic Verse. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables, ai^d 
the odd ones are short. It consists of the following measures : — * 

Measure 1st. — ^Iambic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
" O all I y6 p6o|-pl6, clap | y5ur hands, \ &nd with | trium(« 
phS,nt v6ic|-6s sing ; 
No force | the might|-y pow'r | withstands | of God | the 
u|-nivers|-al King." 

Obs.— Each conplet of this verse is now commonly reduced to, or ez^ 
changed for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter Hnes ; thas, — 
" The hour | is come ! — ^the cherl-ish'd hour, 
When from | the DusJ-y world | set free, 
I seek I at len^h | my Ione|-ly bower, 
And muse | in si|-lent thought | on thee." — Bboh. 

Measure 2d. — ^Iambic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
**Th6 Lord | d6sc6nd|-6d from | above, | &nd bow'd | th§ 
h6av|-6ns high." 

Obs.— Modem poets have divided this kind of verse, into alternate linea 
offour and of three feet; thus, — 

" blind I «$ each I indfd!-g*nt aim y- 

Of p6w*r I siipr6me|-ly wise, 
"Who fan|-cy hapi-piness I in aught 
The hana | of heav'n | denies r' 

Measure 3d. — ^lambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

"Thy realm | fSr6v|-6r lasts, | thy own | M6ssl|-&h reigns.* 

Obs. — ^This is the Alexandrine : it is seldom used except to complete a 
stanza in an ode, or occasionally to close a period ^inheroic^rhrae.^ I'rench 
heroics are similar to this. '^' ^^ ^ o 



^ 
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Measure 4th. — ^lambic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 



**F6r pi-aise | t6o dear 
Enfeej-bles all | inter 



-ly l5v'd I 6r "warm|-lj^ sought, 

nal strength | of thought." 

"With s6l| 6mn ad|-6ra|.ti6n d6wn | th6y cast 

Their crowns | inwove | with atnj-arant | and gold." 

Obb. 1.— This is the regaUr JSnglbh heme. It is, perhaps, the only mea* 
«rt suitable tot blauk verse. 
Obs. 2.— The ^iefjiae Statiaa coosists of four heroics rhyming alternately j 

** Enough { has Heav'n | indnlgM | of joy | below, 
To tempt I our tar|-riaQce in | this lov*d | retreat; 
i Enough I has Heav'n 1 oardain'd | of nselj-fhl wo, 
^ To make | us langl-uish for I a hap|-pier seat." 

Measure 5th. — ^Iambic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

"ThS joys I above | are tlnj-dgrstood 

And rel|-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6th. — Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
" Bliie llght|-nlngs tinge | th6 waves, 
And thun|-der rends | die rock." 

Measure 7th. — Iambic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
"Th^irlove | and awe 
Supply I the law." 

Measure 8th. — Iambic of One Foot, or Monometer. 
" How bright^ 
The light!" 

Obs. l.^Lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom found, except m 
connexion with longer verses. 

Obs. 2.— In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introdndng a 
trochee; as, 

''Planets \ &ndsiins I r&n IftwI-less thrOuffh | thg sky." 
Obs. 3. — ^By a synseresis of tte two snort syllables, or perhaps by mere 
substitution, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambus ; or a 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

"(9'«r man\-y a/ro\-zeu, man|-y aji\-ery Al^^'* 

Order II. — ^Trochaic Verse. 
In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octom«ter. 
"Once up|-on a | midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered, | 
weak and | weary, 
Over ( many d \ quaint and | cUrious \ volume | of for| 

-gotten I lore, uptzeaoy^ww^i^ 
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While I I nodded, | nearly | napping, | suddenj-ly there 1 
came a | tapping, 
As of I some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | at my ] 
chamber | door.** 

Measure 2d. — Trochaic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
^ Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and ] set me | safe from | 
trouble ; 
Shame thou I those who | seek my | soul, re|-ward their ( 
mischief | double." 

Single Rhyme. 
" Night and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Waterj 
-loo; 
Cocks had | sung their | earliest \ greeting ; | faint and | low 
they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — ^Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
* On a I mountain I stretch'd bg|-n6ath S. | hoary | willow. 
Lay a | shepherd | swain, and | view'dthe | rolling ] billow-* 

Single Rhyme. 
" Lonely | in the | forest, | subtle ] frr)m his | birth, 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth," 

Measure 4th. — ^Trochaic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
" Vlrttie's | brlght'nlng | ray shall | beam fSr | ev6r." 
Single Rhyme. 
" Idl6 I aftSc I dinner, | in h!s | chair, 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, and | fair." 

Measure 5th. — ^Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 
" Round a I holy | calm dif |-fus!ng, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Single Rhyme. 
" Restless I mortals | toil for | naught, 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought?" 

Measure 6th. — ^Trochaic of Tliree Feet, or Trimeter. 
" When our | hearts are | mourning." 
Single Rhyme. 
"In the I days6f I old, 
Stories I plainly | told." 

Measure 7th. — ^Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter, 
" Fancy 1 viewing, _ ^t^ 

T- " «, . ,P' uigitizeaoy vjv7j^VlV^ 

Joys en|-suing. ^ 
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Single Rhyme. 
"* Tamiilt I cdase, 
Sink to I peace.** 

Measure 8tL — Trochaic of One Foot, or Monometer* 
« Ch&nging, 
Banging." 

Ordkb in. — ^Anafestio Verbs. 

In Anapestic verse the stress is laid on every third sjllabla. 
Hie first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

Measure 1st. — ^Anapestic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

'< At thg close I 5f the day, | whgn thg ham|-lgt Is still. 
And f7ior|-tals the sweets | of farget|-fulness prove." 

Hypermeter with Double Rhyme. 

** III a word, | so complete|-ly forestall'd | were the wish|-es, 
Even har|-mony struck | from the noise | of the dish|-es." 

Hypermeter with Triple Rhyme. 

^ Lean Tom, | when I saw | him, last week, | on his horse | 
awry, 
Threatened loud|-ly totum | me to stone | with his «or|-c«ry." 

Measure 2d. — ^Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

" I S.m mOn -&rch 6f all | I stirvey ; 
My right there is none | to dispute." 

Measure 3d. — Anapestic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 

" Wh6n I look | 5n mj^ boys, 
They renew | all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — Anapestic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

" On thS land 
Let me stand." 

Order IV. — Daottlio Verse. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &c. Full dactylic generally forms 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is do' ole ; when both, single. Dactylic with single 
rhyme is the same as anapestic would be without its initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon^ and^ 
when employed, is seldom perfectly regular. 

uigitizea oy vj v>'v>'pi iv^ 
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Measure 1st. — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
Nlmrodtbe | kuDterw§,s | mlghtj^in | banting, &nd | f^med 

&s the I rtij^r 6f | cities 6f | yore ; 
Babel, and | Erech, and | Accad, and Calneb, from | Shi- 

nar*s fair | region his j name afar bore.*' 

Measure 2d. — Dactylic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
• Out of the \ kingdom of | Christ i^all be j gathered, by | 
angels o'er j Satan viej-torious, 
All that of|-fendeth, that | lieth, that | &ilethto | honour hit 
I name ever | glorious." 

Measure 3d. — ^Dactylic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
**Time, thou art | ever in | motion, on | wheels of the | daysi 
years, and ] ages ; 
Bestless as | waves of the | ocean, when { Eurus or ] Boreas 
1 rages.'' 

Example without Ehyme. 
'"This is the | foreet pri{-meval ; but j where are the | hearts 
that bej-neath it 
Leaped like the j roe, when he | hears in the ] woodland the 
J voice of the { huntsman ?" 

Measure 4th. — Dactylic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
** Now thou dost ] welcome me, | welcome me, j from the 
dark | sea, 
Land of the | beautiful, ] beautiful, ] land of the { free." 

Measure 5th. — Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

•Bdys will &n|tlclp&te, | l&vlsh, Snd | disslp&te 

All th&t y6ur | busy p&te | hSarded with | cftre; 
And, in their | foolishness, 1 passion, and | mulishness, 
Chaise you with \ churlisnness, | spuming your | pray'r.* 

Measure 6tL — Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
"Ev6r sing ] mfirrliy, | mfirrliy." 

Measure 7th. — Dactylic of Two Feet, or PliEteter. 
« Free frOm s&|tl6ty, 
, Care, and anxjiety. 

Charms in vafriety. 
Fall to his ] share.'* 

Measure 8th. — ^Dactylic of One Foot, or Monometss, 

« Fearfiiliy, 
Tearfully." Digit zed by GooqIc 

23 
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CHAPTER v.— OEAL EXERCISES. 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS IX. — PROSODICAL. 
In ihs Ninth Praxis, are exemplified ike several Figures of 
Orthography y of Etymology y of Syntax, and of Rhetoric, which 
the parser moy navM and define; and by it the pupil may 
also he exercised in relation to the principles of Punctiuitian^ 
Utterance, and Versification. 

LESSON I. — ^FIGURES OF OBTHOGRAPHT. 
MIMBSIS AND ARCHAISM. 

"jFWy goot: I will make aprief of it in my note-book ; and 
ire Mrill afterwards ^ork upon the cause with as great discreetly 
•s we can." — Shak, 

" Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go 
and vetch me in my closet un boitier verd; a box, &,^reenra 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a green-a box." — Id. 

^' I a£d you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessel 
for Weniee, loading her with warious Jceinds of prowisions,' and 
wittualling her for a long woyage; and I want several undred 
weight of weal, wenison, &cq,, wiQi plenty of inyons and winegar, 
for the preserwation of ealth.^^ — Columbian Orator, p. 292. 

" None [else are] so desperately eviU, as they that may bee 
good and will not : or have beene good and are not." — JRev. 
John Sogers, 1620. " A Carpenter finds his work as hee left 
it, but a Minister shall find his sett back. You need preach 
continually." — Id. 
*• Here whilom ligg^d th' Esopus of his age, 

But caird by Fame, in soul ypricked deep." — Thomson, 
•* It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 

Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew." — Id, 

LESSON n.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

APH JERSSIS, PROSTHESIS, STNCOPB, APOCOPE, PABAO0aB,^DI2B»ESI«| 
8T]7i£RESIS, AJTD TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast, • 

Burst down like torrent from its crest." — Scott 

^Tis mine to teach ^' inactive hand to reap 

Kind nature's bounties, o'er the globe diffa^d. — Dyer* 

Alas ! alas ! how impotently true 

TIC aerial pencil forms the scene anew. — Caw/^or^^gle 
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Here a deformed monster yoy'rf to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybent — Lloyd. 

Wtthouten trump was proclamation made. — I^OfMon, 

The gentle knight, who saw their rueful case, 

Let Mi adovm his silver beard some tears. 

* Certes,' quoth he, * it is not e*en in grace, 

T^ undo the past and eke your broken years.' — ItL 

Vain tampering has hxxtfostev^d his disease; 

^Tis desperate, and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Cowper, 

I have a pain upon my forehead here — 

Why ikafs with watching ; ^ twill away again. — Ske^speof^, 

rU to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

Ck>me, lefi away ; hark ! the shrill horn resounds. — Smith, 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible. 

By the grace of God we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you ward.— lb. 

LESSON ni. — ^FIGURES OP SYNTAX 
FIGURE I. ELLIPSIS. 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 

And [ — ^] villager [— ] abroad at early jK)il. — Beattie. 

The cottage curs at [ — 1 early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

rns granted, and no plainer truth appears. 

Our most important [ — ] are our earliest years. — Cowper. 

To earn her aid, with fixM and anxious eye, 

He looks on nature's [ — 1 and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akenside, 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — ] below; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ] fear to Heav'n resign'd. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — Beattie, 

For longer in that paradise to dwell, 

The law [~] I gave to nature, him forbids. — MUian. 

So little mercy shows [ — "] who needs so much. — Cowper, 

Bliss is the same [ — ^J in subject, as [ — ] in king ; 

In [ — ] who obtain defence, and [ — ] who defend* — Popt. 

Man made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [ — ] for him. — Oatoper, 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never [ ]. — Id. ^ 
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Mortals whose pleasures are their only care, 

i*irst wish to be imposed on, and then are [ — ^]. — Id, 

Vigour [ — '\ from toil, from trouble patience grows. — Beattie. 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — '] pure, and cool, 

And meads, with lift, and mirth, and beauty crown'd 1 — Id. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [ ^] ! — Tkomaoh. 

Self>love and Reason to one end aspire. 

Pain [ — ^] their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour, 

This [ — ^ taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Pop€. 

LESSON IV. — FIGURES OF gYNTAX 
FIGURE II. — PLEONASM. 

According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recompense to his enemies. — Bihk. 

My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
ihe night. — Sohmon^s Song^ v, 2. 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my God. — Jer,, xxxi, 18. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. — Matt., vi, 28. 

ITe that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. — 2 Cor., x, 17. 

He too is witness, noblest of the train 

That waits on man, the flight-performing horse. — Cowper. 

FIGURE in. SYLLEPSIS. 

*Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas;^ which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John, i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : ' Behold I will break the bow 
of Blam, the chief of ^Aee'r might.' — Jer., xlix, 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of oflence ; 
• and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. — Rom.^ 
ix, 33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast. 

Though long rebelled against, not yet suppress'd. — Cowper. 

Knowledge is proud that he has leamed*so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Id. 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 

Their living strength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down ^ , 

To bestial gods.— Jfi7to«. ugtzedbyLaOOgle 
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LESSOK V. — ^FIGTJRES OF SYNTAX. 

FIGURE IV. ENALLAGE. 

Let me tell ycm, Cassius, y<Jw yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. — Shakspeare. 

Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 

O'erturn his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — Thomson^ 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-lived sire be^un. — Pope, 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than whom none richer reign'd o'er Israel. — G, Brown. 

He spoke : with fatal eagerness we burn, 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day, 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he sublimes. — Thomson. 

Sometimes, ^ith early mom, he mounted yay. — Id. 

FIGURE V. — ^HYPERBATON. 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. — Milton. 
Yet, though successless, wiU the toil delight. — Thomson. 
Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries. — JBeattie, 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. — Milton. 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
. Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end. — Id. 
No quick reply to dubious questions make ; 
Suispense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham. 

LESSON VI. — FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 
FIGURE I. — SIMILE. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour of in- 
cense in the fire, — Dr, Johnson. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : the brightnesi 
ofthefiame is wasting its foel, the fragrant fiower is passing 
away in its own odours, — Id, 

Thy nod is as the earthquake that shakes the mountains ^ and 
thy smile, as the dawn of the vernal day, — Id. 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong; 
And without discipline, the fav'rite child,^ 
Like a neglected forester, runs wild, — Cow^^Ie 
23* 
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FIOUBS IL — ^MKTJLPHOR. 

Gathmon, thy name is a pleasant gdU'-^Ossian, 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom oftoinda. 
Hie old oakfeUYoB departure, and Bh>ok its whistling head, — Id, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do goc^, as he ao- 
quired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered 9now upon 
his head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom. — 
Hawketwcr^ 

The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
eloude of eorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
haired roared about his dwelling. — J)r. Johnson. 

Hie tree of knowledge^ blasted by disputes, 

Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits. — Denham. ' 

LISBON rn. — FIGURES OF BHETOillO. 
FIOUBB in. ^ALLBOOBT. 

^ But what think ye ? — ^A certain man had two sons ; and 
he came to the first, and said, ' Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
ry ard.' He answered and said, *I will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ^ I go, -sir :' and went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of his father?" 
They say unto him, "llie first."— J/o/^., xxi, 28. 

FIGURE IV. ^METONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden de<;Lth.—ffervey, 

'Be all the dead forgot,' said Foldat^'s bursting wratK 
•Did not I fiiil in the field V — Ossian. 

Their ^rrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke.— (?ray. 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate. 

His arm is conquest, and his frown is fate, — Dai/. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose. 

Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose.-^PonwZt 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam J 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! — Pope. 

FIGURE V. SYNECDOCHE. 

*Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest. — PameU, 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 

Whose ^^^ came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew,. — Idf 

uigitizeaoy^OOgle . 
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Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year^ 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. — Thomson, 

LESSON VIII. — FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 
FIGURE VI. HYPERBOLE. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like t 
eloud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

At whidi the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond • 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. — MilAm, 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. — Shakspeare, 
Endless tears flow down in streams. — StoifL 

FIGURE Vn. ^VISIOF. 

How mighty is their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God! How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark ! Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing forth th^ living energies of the soul ; pleading, with gener- 
ous indignation, the cause of injured humanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — ^I see the stem countenance of despotism overawed ! I 
see the eye &.llen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity ! — Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible which can thus find access to the sternest hearts I 
— G, Brown, 

LESSON IX. — FIGURES OF EHETOfilC. 
FIGURE Vin. ^APOSTROPHE. 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 

Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 

Artificers of death ! Still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin. Blast the design^ 

Great God of Hosts! nor let thy creatures fall 

Uhjntied victims at AmbiHon^s shrine, — Forteti^*^ ' 
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FIGURB IX. — ^PERSONIFICATIOK. 

Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrain'd ! 

Without you, what were man? A grov'ljng herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enehain'd. — BtatHe. 

Let cheerful MenCry^ from her purest cells, 

Lead forth a goodly train of Virtues fair, 

Cherished in early youth, now paying back 

With tenfold usury the pious care. — Porteus. 

TlBjhat Z. — ^EBOTBSIB. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct 1 he that 
teaoheth man knowledge, shall not he know V^Pscd., zciv, 10. 

Caa the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil.^ 
Jeremiahy xiii, 23^ 

FIGURE XI. ECPH01!rXSIB. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of way -faring men, that I might leave my people, 
and go from them ! — Jeremiah, ix, 1. 

IiESSON X. — FIGUBBS OF EHETORIO. 
FIGURE XII. — ANTITHESIS. 

On this side, modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on that, 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness : on diis, constancy ; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness : on this, 
moderation; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero. 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies. 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pope. 

FIGURE Xni. CLIMAX. * 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are oommended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure; and when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently ; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and con* 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature, 

uigitized by VjOOQIC 
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FfOURS XIV. IRONY. 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ' Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in [on] a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 Eings^ xviii, 27. 
Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin— or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cowper. 



CHAPTER VL— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

LESSON I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Of what does Prosody treat f 

What is PuncttuUionf 

What are the principal points, or marks ? 

What pauses are denoted by the first four points f ,. 

What pauses are required by the other four f 

What IS the general use of the comma? 

How many rules for the comma are there! and what are their heads? 

What says Rule 1st of simple serUencee f—Hule 2d of dmple members f—'Rxii* 
8d of mare than hoo Mw<i«/— Rule 4th of only two wowfo/— Rule 5th of 
words in pairs f— Rule 6th of toordsput absohOe f— Rule 7th of words in ap- 

' postHanf—Rnle 8th of fld/«J«MW /— Rule 9th of finite wrft»/— Rule 10th of 
tnfiM^Afe8t-^B.\3Xt 11th oi parUeipUs /—Rule 12th of ad/oerbst—^Tilt 13th 
of conjunctions f — Rule 14th oi prepositioTis f — Rule 15th ot interjections t^ 
Rule 16th of words repeated /—Rule 17th of dependent quotations f 

LESSON n.— PUNOrUATTON. 

HoW many and what exceptions are there to Rule Ist for the comma?— to 
Rule 2d?— to Rule 8d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 5th?— to Rule 6th?— to 
Rule 7th?— to Rule 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— 
to Rule 12th?— to Rule 18th?— to Rule 14th?— to Rule 16th ?-^ Rule 
16th?^to Rule 17th? 

When are different words said to be in the same construction t 

LESSONS in.— PUNCTUATION. 

What is £he general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are there for the semicolon ? and what are Iheir heads ? 

What says Rule 1st of eom^xmnd members f^Unle 2d of simple members f-^ 

Rule 8d of words in apposvtion t 
What is the general use of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the colon ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of additional remarks f—lS.ule 2d of greater pantsesf-* 

Rule 8a of independent quotations f 
What is the general use of the period ? 

How many rules are there for tne period ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of distinet sentences f^RvHQ 2d of allied sentences f—Bvln 

8d oidbbrestiaiiMtf 
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ismax 17.— YinforpAXfOH. 

What is the use of the dash ? 

How many rales are there for the dash f and what are their heads ? 

"Whalsavs Bale Ut of abrupi pauses f—BLuie 2d oi emphatic pawes f^B.ui% 

8d otfavUy daskssf 
"What is the use of the eroterae, or note of interrogation I 
How many roles an then fbr it I and what are their heads 9 
What says Bole Ist of ^uesiians direct /—Bole 2d of questions vmiUd /— Bq1« 

8d of iiuesHons indireel f 
What is the ose of the eophonems, or note of exolamalnon? 
How many roles are there lor it? and what are their head^ % 
What says Bole 1st of interjeaions f—RuX^ 2d of wvocationsf—Vixjle Sd of 

exdamatarjf^HSsiiansf 

LISBON T.— PUNCTUATIOH. 

What IS the ose of the carves, or marks of parenthesis f 

How many roles are there for them ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Bole 1st of thfiparsnthfesisf^B,ul» 2d of incktded points f 

What is said aboot other marks ? 

What is the ose of the a|>ostropihe !— ^f the hyphen t— of tli» diffiresisf— of 
the acote accent ?— of tLe grave accent 9— of the circumflex I — of the breve f 
— of the macron? — of the ellipsis ? — of the caret? — of the brace?— of the 
section ? — of the paragraph ? — of the qaatatlon points ? — of the crotchets ? — 
of tlie index?— of the asterisk, the obelisk, the dooble dagger, and the 
parallels ? — of the asterism ? — ox the cedilla ? 
[Having correctly answered the foregoing qoestlona, the popU sbonld he taagbt t* 

apply what he has learned; and, for this purpose, he may be required to read the p^ 

Ace to this volume, or a portion of any other accnratejy pointed book, and to foS^ia 

a reason for overy mark he finds.] 

LS880M yi. — ^iri7J£I(AN0«. 
What is UiUraneef and what does it inclode? 
What i^ pronnnoiation? — What does prononeiation reqoiref 
What are the jost powers of the letters ? 
What is accent ?— ta every word accented t 
Can a word hjive more than one accent ? 
What fonr things distingoish the elegant speaker ? 
What is elocotion ? — What does elocotion require ? — What is emphasis 9 
What are paoses ? - and whst is said of their doration ? 
What are mflections? — ^What is called the rising induction? — What is called 

the falliDg inflection ? — How are these inflections exemplified ? — How are 

they osed in asking qoestions ? 
What are tones ? and wny do they deserve particolar attention? 

LsasoN vn. — ^fioubjes. 

What is a Figure in graram^j ? — How many kinds of flgores are there f 

What is a figore of orthography ? — Name the figores of this kind. 

What is mimesis ?— Wh^t i» an wxshaiam 9 
• What is a figore of -etymology ? 

How many and what are the figores of etymology 9 

What is aphieresis ?— prosthesis ?-H>yncope f — ^apocope 9— paragoge? — di»re« 
sis ? — synssresis ? — ^tmesis ? 

What is a figore of syntax?— ^How many and what are the figores of syntax? 

What is ellipsis in grammar ? Are sentences often elliptical ? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article ? — ^the noon ? — ^the adjective 9 — ^th« 
pronoun? — ^the verb? — ^the participle? — the adverb ?-^the oonjonotion?— 
the jpreposition? — ^the interjection * — a phrase or claose ? 

What 18 pleonasm? — and when is this figore allowable 9 

What is syllepsis ?— enallage 9— hyperbsjon 9— what is said of hyberbaton9 

I.E8SOI7 vni. — ^iriOlTSEB. 
What is a figo^c^ of rhetoric 9— What name have some socb figons t 

uigitizea Dy vjVv'v^'QlC 
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I>o fibres of rhetoric often occur ?— On what are they founded t 

How many and what are the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What is a simile I — a metaphor ?— an allegory f— a metonymy ? — synecdoche I 

— hyperbole ? — vision ! — apostrophe I — perBomfloation ? — erc^eais t — eo- 

phonesis ? — antithesis I — dimaz 9 — ^irony t 

LX8S0N EC*— rBBSCnOAlION. 

What is Vernficaiimf—WhsA is the fuawtiiy of a syllable t 

How is quantity denominated ?— How is it said to be proportioned? 

On what does quantity depend 9 and what sounds are the most iasilj 

lengthened t 
What words are variable in quantity? and what syllables are fixed ? 
What is rhyme ? — ^What is blank veise ? 

Of what does a Um of poetry consist ?~~0f what does t^foct oonast ? 
What are the principal English feet ? 
What is an iambus ?--a trochee ?— an anapest f— a dactyl? 
How many kinds of veise have we? 
What is scanning, or scansion ? 

LBssoN X.— vEBsmcAnoir. 
What syllables are accented in an iambic line ? 
What are the several measures of iambic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a troohuo line ? 
What are the several measures of trochaic verse? 
What syllables are accented in an anapestic line ? 
What are the several measures of anapestle verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line ? 
What are the several measures of dactylic verse ? 

[Now jpane the ten lessons of the JSPknO^ PraaU ; ezplalolBg eveQr flibf of wMA 
the teacher may demand an explanation.] ^ 



CHAPTER Vn.— FOR WRinNG. 

SXEBCISES m PBOSOD T. 

£9* iWhen the pnpll can readily answer all the qnestions on Prosody, and app^ 
the rules of panotaation to anv composition In whloh the points are rlghtiy lasertel, 
he should foriU out the following exercises, supplying what is required J 

EXERCISE I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the foUowing sentences, and insert the oohma where it it 
requisite. 

Examples under Rule 1. 
The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothing. 
The fieldmouse builds her gamer under ground. 
Exe. The first principles of almost all sciences are few. 
What he gave me to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of afflu^oe.' 

Under Rule %, 
I was eyes to the blind and (bet was I to the lame. 
They are gvn^ Wt ^ i^^p^embraaooe ofitlim |s rti^iflt.Tp 

^ ■ uigitizea Dy vjv.'v^'f^lC 
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lie has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself! 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race b not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 
£xo. 1. He that has far to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
Exe, 2. A good name is better than precious ointment. 
Thinkst thou that duty shall have dread to speak? 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigns. 

Under Rule 3. 
lie city army court espouse my cause. 
Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors. 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden. 
Wit spirits faculties but make it worse. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
JExc 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of thd 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeaL 
Exc. 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 
Exc. 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator. 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
Exc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modern style- 

Under Rule 5. 
I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold ^nd heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease, 

EXERCISE n.-~PUNCTUATION, 

Copy the foUoioing sentences, and insert the comma where it if 
requisite. 
Under Rule 6. 
The night being dark they did not proceed. r- i 

■ • ' r ■ f -uigitizedbyCOOgle 
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There being no other ooach we had no alternatire. 
Remember my son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads dedin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way I 

Under Bute 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 

^s chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 

The evening star love's harbinger appears. 

The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 

There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 

Our whole company man by man ventured down. 

As a work of wit the Dunciad has few equals. 
In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings ymned their equal God. 

^xc. 1. The last king o^ Rome was Tarquinius Superbuik 

Bossuet highly eulogize^ Maria Theresa of Austria. 

^xc. 2. For he went ar i dwelt by the brook Cherith. 

Remember the exarapl i of the patriarch Joseph. 

£xc. 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understanding heart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

£xc. 4. I crown thee king of intimate delights. 

I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

And this makes friends such miracles below. 

God has pronounced it death to taste that tree. 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. 

Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the &ir. 

Love free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still and unconflned his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 
But there is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets and by senators unpraised. 

Exc, I will marry a wife beautiful as the Hpuries. 

He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questions. 

These are the persons anxious-for the change. 

Are they men worthy of ooufldenoe and support t ^^t 
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Under Rule 9. 
Poverty wants some things — alrarice all things. 
Honesty has one face — ^flattery two. 
One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 
^Mankind's esteem they court — and he his own : 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the composed possession of the true. 

EXERCISE III.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following eentenceSy and insert the comiia where it ie 
requisite. 

Under Rule 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their debts. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

I made no bargain with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was st Jl more laughable. 
We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the l wains away. 

Under Rule 11. 
Having given this answer he departed. 
Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 
Eased of her load subjection grows more light 
Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 
He lies full low gored with wounds and weltering in his blood 
Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 
Man considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 
Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 
He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 
Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 
Exc, He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under Rule 12. 
Yes we both were philosophers. 
However providence saw fit to cross our design. 
Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon m%. 
The fact certainly is much otherwise. 
For nothing surely can be more inconsistent. 

Under Rule 13. 
For in sncfa retirement the soul is strengtheiMd. 

uigitizeaoy Google ... 
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It engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Christian virtue piety is an essential part. 
The English verb is variable ; as love lovest loves. 

Under Rule 14. 
In a word charity is the soul of social life. 
By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Rule 15. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley ! 

Under Rule 16. 
I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still. 
Come come come come — to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 
He cried * Cause every man to go out from me.' 
*Aimet' said he 'remember what thou hast seen.' 
1 answered ' Mock not thy servant who is but a worm b^Fd 
thee.' 

EXERCISE IV.— PUNCTUATION. 

1. Cojpy the following sentences, <md insert fke comma and the 
SEMICOLON where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 
' Man is weak' answered his companion ' knowledge is mora 

than equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
for all judgment is comparative and of the future aothiiig 
can be known. 
* Content is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I shall add 
* luxury is artificial poverty.' 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature Jaw. 
Under Rule 2. 
Be wise to-day 'tis madness to defer. 
The present all their care the future his. 
Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 
Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 
Song soodies our pains and age has pains to soothe. 
Here an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 
Our answer to their reasons is No to their scx^ nothls^T 
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Under Rule 3. 
In Latin there are six cases namely the nominative the genitive 

the dative the accusative the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding «^as hoy boyi 

nation nations king kings hay hays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul aa plants 

a sensitiye soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of 

man. 

2. Copy thejblhwing nntences, and insert the comma^ the semi 
colony and ike colon where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 
Death wounds to cure we fall we rise we reign. 
Bliss ! — ^there is none but unprecarious bliss 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that. 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Rule 2. 
I have the world here before me I will review it at leisure 

surely happiness is somewhere to be found. 
A jnelancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the 
holiness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awful portrait and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rule 3. 
Such is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 
He died praying for his persecutors " Father forgive them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^Festina tented 

8. Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma, the semu 
colon, the colon, and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the 
earth and the waters were stored with their respective in- 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserve 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
Gvil accomplishments fi'equently give rise to ftme but a dis* 

uigitizea oy v_j v.'v^v i\^ 
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Unction is to be made between fame and true honour the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be famous while yet 
the man himself is far from being honoured 

Under Bute 3. 

Glass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
The Roman Era U C commenced A C 1753 years 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Coleridge Esq 

EXERCISE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

1. Copy iheJbUowing sentences^ and insert ihe dash, and such 
other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

You 9iSkY famous very often and I don't know exactly what it 

means a famous uniform famous doings What does fam/ous 

mean 
O why^wwM* means Now don't you know what ^moti« means 

It means It is a word that people say It is the &shion to say 

it It means it means famxrus. 

Under Rule 2. 

But this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect re- 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now hearest the sound of that trumpet which 
shall awake the dead Return O yet return to the Father 
of mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But that's a secret yes which all men know 

% Copy the fallowing sentences^ and insert the note of intxb»- 
ROQATioN, a'nd such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast 

Is she the friend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

* Or fetters she the free-bom soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who art thou courteous stranger and from whence 
Why roam thy steps to this abandon'd dale. > t 
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Under Rule 2. 

Who bid the stork Columbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the waj 

Under Bute 8. 

Ask of thy mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was apd whither I was going 

8. Copy the foUowing sentenceSy and insert the note of sxclx«- 
MATioN, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 
Alas how is that ragged heart forlorn 
Behold the victor vanquished by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

Under Rule 2. 

O Popular Applause what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms 
More than thy balm O Gilead heals the wound 

Under Rule 3. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene 
What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the marks of pabi 
ENTHESis, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule I. 

And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is only this If God has placed him wrong 
And who what God foretells who speaks in things 
Still louder than in words shall dare deny 

Under Rule 2. 

Say was it virtue more though Heav'n ne'er gave • 
Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grave 
Where is that thrift that avarice of time 
O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 
And oh the last last what can words express 
Thought reach the last last silence of a friend n i 

uigitized by VjOOQIC 
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EXERCISE VL— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy thefoUowing promiscuous sentences^ and insert ihepoinU 
which they require. 

As one of them opened his sack he espied his monej 

They cried out, the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners 

Great injury these vermin mice and rats do in the field 

It is my son's coat an evil beast hath devoured him 

Peace of all woraly blessings is the most valuable 

By this time the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I am a Roman citizen 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have I no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here to no purpose Harris 
In the fire the destruction was so swift sudden vast and miser* 

able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 
I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 
Excess b^an and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed 
They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 
Be doers of the word and not hearers only 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass 
Here hope that smiling angel stands 
Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
True love strikes root in reason passion's foe 
Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Gain 
I am satisfied My son has doniB his duty 
Remember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 
I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of paradise 
The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
But I am not yet happy and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are you busy 
Bad as the world is respect is always paid to virtue 
In a word he views men in the dear sunshine of charity 
This being the case I am astonished and amazed 
These men approached him and saluted him king 
Excellent and obliging sages these undoub' edly 
Yet at the same time the man himself un ergoes a change 
One corstant effect of idleness is to nour jh the passions 
You h roes regard nothing but glory 
Take care lest while you strive to reach the top you &11 
Proud and presumptuous they can brook no opposition "^ 
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Nay some awe of religion may still subsist 

Then said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me behold I am in your hand 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot liVe to his own soul 

whereas he who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget you 
This text speaks only of those to wliom it speaks 
Yea he warmeth himself and saith Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest thou the prophets 

EXERCISE VII.— PUNCTDATION. 

Copy the Jblhmngi TROMiscvous sentences, and insert the points 
which they require. 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 

Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 

He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three words health peace and competence Id 

Not so for once indulg'd they sweep the main 

Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Anon 

Say will the falcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Pope 

Throw Egypt's, by and offer ia^s stead 

Offer the crown on Bernice'^^i(&dv/(f 

Falsely luxurious will not man^wake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The cool the fragrant and the silent hour Thomson 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So far from aught romantic what I sing Young 

Thyself first know then love a self there is 

Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms Id 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world Shakspeare 

You have too muc i respect upon the world 

They lose it that d buy it with much care Id 

How many things I r season season'd are 

To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the skies 

And seize thy brother' ; throat for what a dod Yi^mg^le 
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In two short precepts all your business lies 

Would you be great he virtuous and be wise JDenham 

But sometimi&s virtue starves while vice is fed 

What then is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be praisM 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Coiaper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not disturb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring God who boundless spirit all 

And unremitting enei^y pervades 

Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Ye ladies for indifTrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least offence 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a faithful guide 

Nor has nor can Dave Scripture on its side Oowper 

EXERCISE VIIL-^CANNINd. 

Divide {he JbUomng verses into the feet which compose them, and 
distinguish by marks the long and the short syllables, 

Alonelthou sitstr above| the evemastmg hills, 
And all immensity of space toy presence fills : 

For thou alone art God ; — as God thy saints adore thee ; 

Jehovah is thy name ;—f hey have no gods before thee. — Q,B. 

' HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies : 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

RecTder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the rose is. — ff, B. 

IMPENITENCE. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are watered by showers. 
Yet barren and fruitless remain as before. — O. Brown. 

PIETT. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love ; 

Endless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety, 
Rising unearthly, and soaring above. — Q. Brown^]^:, 
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The bolt that strikes the tow'ring cedar dead. 

Oft passes harmless o'^ the hazel's head. — G. Brown. 

AK OTHER. 

*' Yet to the general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Araram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of .Nile," — JifiUon, 

ELBGIAO STANZA. 

Thy name is deai>-i-'tis virtue balm'd in love ; 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 

Ah! wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove, 

That fondest love but points affliction's stings! — G^ Brown, 

CUPID. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fragrant 

W ith the s'^eetest odours of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — ff. Brown. 

DIVINS POWER. 

When the winds o'er Gennesaret roar'd, \ "' 

And the billows tremendously rose. 
The Saviour but utter'd tlie word, 

They were hush'd to the calmest repose. — ff. Brown, 

INVITATION. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, G^ouse^ 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse, 

Come to the mountain of Zion. — G, Brown* 

AmfONinoN. 
In the days of thy youtli, 

Remember tty God : 
O ! forsake not his truth. 

Incur not his rod. — &, Browne 

COMMENDATION. 

Constant and duteous, 

Meek as the dove. 
How art thou beauteous, 

Daughter of love!— ft A^oimi> ^^t^ 

uigitizea oy 'v^jVjVjvlV^ 
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EDWIN, AN ODE. 

i; BTROPHE. 

Led by the pow'r of song, and nature 's love, 
Which raise the soul all vulgar themes above, 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove, 
lii pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell, 
Where noontide shadows fell, 
Cheering, 
Veering, 
Mov'd by the zephyr's swell. 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius qnly known, 
When nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor less he lov'd (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was pil'd 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind. 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe. 
As in the presence of th' Eternal Mind. 
Fix'd he gaz'd, 
Tranc'd and rais'd, 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefin'd. 

n. ANTISTROPHB. 

Reckless of dainty joys, *he finds sielight 
Where feebler souls but tremble with aflrighi. 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud, 
And dark and darker glooms the scene. 
Through the thicket streaming. 
Lightnings now are gleaming ; 
Thunders rolling dread, 
Shake the mountam's head ; 
Nature's war 
Echoes &r, 
O'er ether borne. 
That flash 

The ash n } 

Has scath'd and torn! ?'9't^^dbyL.oogle 
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Now it rages; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writhing in the furious blast, 
WiCe their leafy honours cast ; 
Iheir gnailed arms do force to force oppose : 
Deep rooted in the creyic'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock, 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing foes. 

m. XPODB. 

' O Tbou who sits above these vapours dense. 
And rul'st iie storm by thine omnipotence ! 
Making the collied cloud thy oar, 
Coursuig the winds, thou rid'st a£ur, 
Thy blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain, 
Which fertilize the dusty plain, 

Th^ bounteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be the atheist tongue abhorr*d ! 
All natuie owns thee, sovereign Lord! 

And works thy gracious will ; 
At thy command the tempest roars. 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene sublime presides; 
Tis mercy forms the veil that hides 
Ihe ardent solar beam ; 
While, frcB the voUey'd breast of heaven, 
Transient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flash'ng on the balls of sight. 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thou mov t the quick and sulph'rous leveit— 
Ine tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountain-side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.' 
So breath'd young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out that dark o^erchamb'ring cloud. 
With lightning flash and thunder loud. 
Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower. — ff. Bnnon^ 
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KEY 



TO CTB 

EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION, 

DESIGNED FOR ORAL EXERCISES, 

UNDXS 

THE RULES OF SYNTAX AND THE NOTES* 



IHF* rrbe examples «r False Syntax liere explained, slioald l>e corrected orctOy by 
the pupil, aocording to the formules given under the rales; and the following oorrM* 
tlons loay slterwaras be used as examples for parsing, if aeeessary.] 

UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

Under Note I,— An or A, 

This IS « bard saying; 

An humble heart shall find fiiTonr. 

Passing fh>m an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such a ont. 

She evinced a umform adherence to the truth. 

An hospital is an asvlum for the sick. 

This is truly a wonaerful invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed, 

A bumorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for on hostler. 

Under NAe ^^Nbuns Otmneeted, • 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a bone brokeik 
As the drop of the backet, and the dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but the deed. 

Under Mte 8. — Aijeetieee Qmneded. 

What is the difference between the old and the new method I 

The sixth and the tenth have a close resemblanoe. 

Is Paris on the right hand^ or the left ? 

Poes Peru Join the Atlantic, or the Pacific ocean ! 

He was infiuenced both by a just and a generous principls. 

The book was read by the ola and the young. 

I have both the large and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and the south line measured f 

Are the north line and ^ south both measured? 

Are both the north and £%« south lines measured! ~ 

Are both the north lines and the south measured! 

Under Mte ^—Adjectivet (hnneett^ 

Is the north and south line measured ! 

Are the two north and south lines both measured t ^ ^ C^nnn]c> 

A great and good man looks beyond time. ^'^'^"^^ by ^OOglL 

25 
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They made but a weak and ineffectual reslBtance. 
The Allegany and Honongahela rivers form the Ohio. 
I r«Joioe that there is an other and better world. 
"Were God to raise up an other such man as Moses. 
^e light and worthless kernels will float. 

Under NbU 5.—ArHcle8 naBequinU. 

deon was an other sort of nvn. 
There is a species of animal called seal. 
Let us wait m padeoee and quietness. 
The oontempluive mind delights in silence. 
Arithmetic is a branch of msuiematics. 
You will never have an other such chance. 
I en>ected some sudi answer. 
And I perBecated this way Jinto death. 

Ufider Note 6.— Of TUUs andgiimm. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honoured with the title of Earl. 

The chief ma^trate is styjed President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Governor. 

For oaifpiruj and tuh, were names of whole classes ofobjeota. 

Under Note T,—Qf Oomparieons. 

He is a better writer than reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Under Note S.—Notms wUh Who or Which. 

Ike words (or, 7%oh words) which are signs of complex ideas, are liable %t be 

misunderstood. 
T%e carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by ihe geographers who wrote at that time. 

Under Note 9. — Participial Nouns. 

Means are alwavs necessary to the accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 

In the keepmg of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the reveaung of a secret, there is no remedv. 

Have you no repugnance to the torturing of animals f 

Under NoU 10,— ParHoipletj not Nouns. 

By breaking the law. ;ypn dishonour the lawgiver. 
An argument so weaK is not worth menti<ming. 
In letting ^ our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. ' 

UNDER RULE n.r— NOMINATIVESk 

Be that is studious, will improve. 

7%ei/ that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and /are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than w$. 

Are not John and thou cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thou. 

Nobody said so but A*. C^r\r\n]o 

WH0 dost thou think was there ? ° 9' 'ed by \^ooy IL 
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Who brofee this slate ? 7. 

We are alone ; here's none bat tlum and I. 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and ifuy that despise me, shall b« 

lightly esteemed. — 1 Sam,j ii, 30. 
He who in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound judgement. 

UNDER RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, 1am that keeps the book- 
store. 
I am going to see my friends in the countaT^ ihem that we met at the ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine, the miluner, her that we saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, m that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and kinff. 

He whom sea-severed realms obev, and A« 
' Who steals his whole dominion from liie waste, 

Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 

Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — Y<nmg, 

UNDER RULE IV. — ADJECTIVES. 

Things of this soti; are easily understood. 

Who oroke tho8& tongs ? 

Where did I drop iMse scissors ? 

Bring out ihote oats. 

Extinguish those embers. 

I disregard these minutiaB. 

That kmd of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of that gallows which Haman erected I 

Under Mte 2,—Mxed ITvniber^, 

We rode about ten miles an hour. 

'Tis for a thousand pounds. 

How deep is the water? About mx fathoms. 

The lot is twenty-five/e«^ wide. 

I have bought eight iSauls of wood. 

Under Note Z.—Seeiproeals, 

Two negatives, in English, destroy each other.— Zowth cor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an other, is allowed.^i^y2^ eor. 

David and Jonathan loved each other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from an other in various ways. Or better : Derivation 

words are formed from their primUvoes in v^irious ways.— Cbqp«r cor. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite Uionean other, — Waster cor. 
The Graces always hold one an ciher by the hand. 

Under Mte ^,— Of Degrees. 

He chose the last of these three. 

Trissyllablee are often accented on ihtfrst syllable. 

Which are the two most remarkable isthmuses in the world f 

Under Note ft,— Of Oomparatkes, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any other writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any other government in the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his other children, beeause he was the son 

of his old age. 

Under Note %,-Qf SwperUOi^^^^^^^ ^^ ^OOglc 
Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 
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£▼« was the fiurest of women, 

Hope ii the most oonetant of all the passions. 

Under Note 7. — Of Extra Qmparisons. 

That opinion is too general (or common) to be easily corrected. 
Virtue confers the greateei (or highest) dignity upon man. 
How much better are w than the fowls \—I¥.ofLuke cor. 
Do not thou hasten above the Most Bigh, — Isdrae cor. 
This, Gm was the uMndeet cut of 2X\.—En1idi^ p. 858. 
The waters are ftt>zen eoorjtr and harder. — VereUffan cor, 
A heaUhier (or mort healthy) place cannot be foaud. 
The best and the wisest men often meet with disooaragementa. 

Under Note S.—Acyectivea Connected. 

He showed ns an eatier and more agreeable way. 

This was the plaineet and most eon/vincmg argament. ^ 

Some of the wieeet and matt moderate of the senators. 

This is an ancietU and honourable fraternity. 

There vice shall meet a/atal and irrevocable doom. 

Under JSUe 9,—AdJeetioea Prefixed. 

He is an induetrioue young man. 

She has an elegant new bonse. 

Thejiret two classes have read. 

The two oldeet sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen an other euch king. 

Under Note lO.—Qf Adjectives for Advert. 

She reads w^ll and writes neatly. 

He was extremdv jvodigal. 

They went, eor^ormably to their engagement. 

He speaks very fiuently^ and reasons lustly. 

The deepest streams run the most silently. 

These appear to be finished the most neatly. 

He was searcelv gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceedingly sorry to bear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so meanly of him. 

He acted much more wisely than the others. 

Under Note U.—Of Them for Those. 

I boTight those books at a very low price. 

Go and tell those boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to ihoH two. 

Which of those three men is the most useful ? 

Under Note 12.— Of This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : GuU is the anticipation of 

good, ^w of evil. 
The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we should not 
therefore account these happy, and those miserable. 
Memorjr and forecast just returns engage, 
7%at pointing back to youth, this on to Age.-^Pope. 

Under Note IZ.—Eou^, Every One, dbc. 
Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord's day, every one of us Christians keeps the sabbath. 
Is either of these men known? 
No : neither of them has any connexions here. 



a Dy v_JV>'v>' 
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Under Note 14. — Any and Nbnt, 

Did am/y of the company sto^ to assist you t 
Here are six ; but none of them will answer. 

Under Note 16,'-ParUe^ndl Aiijeetinet* 

Some crimes are thought deserving qf death. 

Budeness of speech is very unbeoommg to [or in\ a gentleman. 

To eat with unwashed hands, was disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, nnsuiting to such age — or, 
Leave then thy joys, not suiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

Every one must jud^e of Aw own feelings. 

Can any person, on ma entrance into the world, be fUlly secure that he shall 

not be deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying him, 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat tJiem, 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and. put it on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put them in their place. 
Let eaon esteem others better than Umee^, 
A person mav make himself happy without riches. 
Every man snould try to provide for himseff. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on whioh to employ 

He eneig^.' 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

As useless if i^ goes, as when U /stands. — Cbwper, 

Under Note 1. — Qf Pronouns Needleee* 

Many words darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract. 

These people are all very ignorant. 

Asa's heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead of going about doing good, are perpetually intent upon doing 

mischief. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied in the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her^ thev laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the tact which I have mentioned. 
'He is now sorry for what he said. 

The empress^ approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt the ai thor's 

veracity. 

Under Note 2,—Qf (Martge in Number, 

T%ou art my father^s brother, else would I reprove thee—OTy 
Tou are my &ther*s brother, else would I reprove you. 
Your weakness is excusable, but wwr wickedness is not— or. 
Thy weakness is excusable, out thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive ihee^ and freely pardon ihy fault— or, 
Now, my son, I forgive you^ and freely pardon your fiiult. 

Tou draw the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own — or, 
Thou drawet the inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous thy own. 

Under Note 9,-0/ Who and Which, 
This is the horse whuih my fkther imported. 

Those are the birds vMeh we call gregarious. „ GoOqIc 

Ho has two brothers, one of whom I am acquainted inuu o 

36* 
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Wb%t was that creature which Job called leviathan t 

Those who desire to be safe, should be oarefal to do that which is right. 

A butterfly, who thought nimself an accomplished traveller, happened ta 

light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain houaaholder, who planted a vineyard. 

Vkder JScU A.—Notmu o/JiuUUude. 

He instructed and fed the crowds that surrounded him. 

The court, which has great influence upon the public manners, ought to be 

very exemplary. 
The wild tribes thai inhalnt the wildnemess, contemplate the ocean with a»« 

tonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with dehght. 

Under MU 5.--qfMere Ncmet, 

Judas (tafticft la now an other name for treachery) betrayed his master with 

a kiss. 
He alluded to Pha]aris,~4iAM& is a name for all that is cruel. 

Under NoU ^,—0/13*4 J^ronoun Thai. 

He was the flrst ihat entered. 

He was the drollest fellow that 1 ever saw. 

This is the same man that we saw before. 

"Who is she thai comes clothed in a robe of green? 

The wife and fortune that he gained, did not aid him. 

Men that are avaridons, never have enough. 

AH that I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, thai shut the door ? 

It was not I that shut it. 

The babe that was Jp the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — RetoJlnfcc CUkikeee Oimneeied. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and that will not do 

a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and who entertained us so much, will never be 

able to visit us a^in. 
Th<^ cariosities which he has brought home, and which we shall have the 

pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note S.— Relative and Prepotition. 

Observe them in the order in which they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to tohi^we were directed. 
My companion renuuned a week in the state in wJiich 1 left him. 
The way in which 1 do it, is this. 

Under NoU 9.-0/ Admrbefor Rdaimee, 

Remember the condition/r(m» which thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule ly which it mav be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too freely represented his own merits. 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever praise or censure I have acquired, 
will be rememberea with equal indifference. 

Under NoU lO.-Sipeat the Noun. 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell wherein 
that excellence consists. 

Every diflerenoe of opinion is not a difference of principle. — Jeferaon, Bet- 
ter : Not ecery difference of opinion is a difference of principle. 

Next to the knowledge of Gtod, this hnowledge of ourselves seems most 
worthy of our endeavour, ugmzea oy OT^^^ 
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Under NbU ll.-^Flaoe qfihe Selatke. 

ThoUf who hast thus condemned the act, art thyself the man that committed 

it. 
There is in simplicity a certain fnajesty, which is far above the qnaintness of 

wit. 
Thouj who art a i)arty concerned, hast no right to judge. 
It is impossible for such men as those who are lil^ely to get the appointment, 

ever to determine this question. 
There are, in the empire of China, millions of people, whose support is derived 

almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note 12.— QT What for Thai, 

I had no idea but that the story was true. 

The poet-boy is not so weary but (hat he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but ihat the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Of AdjeeUveefor Antecedents. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; a/nd without humilU^ there can 

be no docili^. 
Judas declared him innocent ; but innocent he could not be^ had he in any 

respect deceived the disciples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do ; for acouraey is important in all the concerns 

of life. 
Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; and indeed he is <o, if 

the law is just. 

UNDER RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were their chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. ^ 

The committee were divided in sentiment, and thejf referred the business to 

the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which pat them in great 

consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and they disjiersed and ted. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on them. * 

The board of health publish their prooeeedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from thdr sorrows. 

Under NoU 1,—The Idea qf UnUy. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered jfh>m Ua sorrows. 
This court is famous for the jnstice of Ue decisions. 
The convention then resolved Ueelf into a committee of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made their way 
through «£. 

UNDER RULE VH. — ^PRONOUNS. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent all substantial 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems them oppressive. 
Good sense and refined policV are obvious to few, becaOae they cannot be 

discovered but by a train or reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : they imply a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, Hhey will moke you partakers of one an other's 

J£7- ^ 

Suffer not jealonsy and distrust to enter : {hey will destroy, like a canker, 
every gcnn of friendship. u,gmzeaoy<iww^i^ 
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Hatred and animosity are inoonsistent with Christian charity : guard, there- 
fore, agamat the aughteat indoiffeaoe of them. 

Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience, and freedom of opinion, if h» 
doea not pervert tk§m to the ii^ary of others. 

UNDER RULE VIII. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither Sarah. Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the other mnat relinqniah his daim. 

A man is not anch a machine as a clock or a watch, which win moTe only as 

U it moved* 
Rye or barley, when U u eoorohed, may supply the place of coffee. ' ^ 

A man may see a metaphor or an allegory m a picture, as well as read i^ in a 

description. 
Despistf no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of life ; for ii may 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER RULE II.— VERBS. 

We vftre ditagpoinUd. 
She dam not oppose it. 
His poise it too quick. 
Circumstances <uttr cases. 
He needt not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence are two shillings. 
On one side tcere beautiful meadows. 
He mav pursue what studies hepUatet, 
What hae become of our cousins f 
There were more impostors than one. 
What say bis friends on this subject? 
Thou kaowti the urgency of the case. 
What awiU good sentiments with a bad life f 
ffave those books been tent to the school ? 
There are manv occasions for the exercise of patienoe. 
What sounds not each of the vowels ? 
There wot a ffreat number of spectators. 
There it an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While, ever and anon, there^oZ^ 
Hu^ neaps of hoary moulder'd walls— <»*, 
While, ever and anon, there.^i& 
A heap of hoary moulder'd walls. 
He that truttt in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that arif^nate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which has no understanding. 
Not one of the authors who mention this incident, is entitled to credit. 
The man and woman that were present, being strangers to him, wondered at 

his conduct. 
There necessarily /o2Z(H0 firom thence these plain and unquestionable conse- 
quences. 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who all my motives and my toils turveytt—OTf 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who dott my motives and my toils turoey. 

Under Ndte l.^Mminatwe wUh. Adjunett, 

The derivation of these words is uncertwn. 

Four years' interest woe demanded. 

One added to niheteen, makes twenty. 

The increase of orphans renders the addition necessary. 

TI10 road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, was lost, '^ 

A round df vain and foolish puieaits, deUghU some i^pjy^ by GoOqIc 
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Under Note i.^—OompoeUe Siif^teU, 

To obtain the praise of men, was their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, ie a double sin. 
To copy and claim the wtitings of others, is plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, m required of all men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among men^ €LdmUi of no 
dispute. 

Under Note 8. — Verb "between Nofnmati/we, 

The reproofs of instruction are the way of life. 
'A diphthong it two vowels joined in one syllable, 
fio great Skh affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
What are the latitude and' longitude of that island? 
He churlishly said to me, * Who are youf* 

Under Note A^—Form Adapted to Style, 

1. Familiar Style. 
Was it thou that buitt that house f 

That boy loritee very elegantly. 

Could not thdu write without olotting thy bookf 

Dost not thou ihink—or^ DorCt thou think, it will rain to-day I 

Does not — or, DonH your cousin intend to visit you I 

That boy has torn my book. 

Was it ti^ou that spread the hajr ? 

Was it James or thou that let mm in f 

He dares not say a word. 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over all. — Psalms^ ciii, 19. 
Thou anstfferedst them, Lord our God : thou wast a Gk)d that foigave* 

them, though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 
Then tnou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst.—PsdLiM^ Izzzix, 

19. 
So then, it is not of him that wiUeth, nor of him that runneth^ but of God 

that shmeeOi meroj.^Som,, ix, 16. 

Under Note 6. — 7%e Nominative Ei^pressed. 

New York, Fifthmonth 8d, 1823. 
Dear fdend. 

/am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. 1 
should be happy to render thee any assistance in mv power. / shall call 
to 9ee thee to-morrow morning. Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B. 
New York, May 8d, P. M., 1828. 
Dear sir, 

/ have just received the kind note you favoured me with this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On fnrthet 
information, /And / have not lost so much as /at first supposed : and / be^ 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / should, however, 
be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. 0. D. 
Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 
And wiU thou never be to Heaven resigned! 

UNDER BUtE X — ^VEBBS. 
The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

• Forganest (as In Psalm xelz, 8,) wpean to be wrone; because^^^Mlftive 1ha$ 
audits anteeedent €fod are of tlie tUnt penon, aad not of llie seooncu o 

18* 
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The committee Aom aiUnd^ to their appointment. 

Mankind uwrv not united by the bonda of civil aodety. 

The minority were diapjBed to adopt the meaanre. 

The peaaantTT ffo baretbot, and the middle eort make nae of wooden ahoeo. 

All the world are apectatorB of your eonduct. 

Bleaaed aire the people Uiat know the joyfol aoond. 

Under MOe l.-^The Idea of UnUy. 

The church hae no power to inflict corporal ponishmenta. 

The fleet taot eeen aailinff up the channel. 

The meeting kae eetablishecCwvenl aalntary regnlationa. 

The regiment eoneiete of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hnndred men woe imme^^elj eeni, 

EverjjT aoditory tabea this in good part. 

In tma boainesa, the house of commons tpoe of no weigbt. 

/« the senate cofMM2«r«i as a aeparate body! 

There ie a flock of birds. 

No Bode^ ie ohaigeable with the disapproved oondnct of particnlar membenw 

UNDEB BULB XL — ^VEBBS. 

Temperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide w»U for no man. 

Mv love and afllieotion towards thee remain unaltered. 

W3alth, honour, and happiness, ^#ajk0 the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart^iZ. 

In all hia works, there are spri^htliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility were extraordinary. 

In nnitv eoneist the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living beget satiety. 

Much do human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world arty in several respects, an 
education for vice. 

Occasional release fh>m toil, and indulgence of eaqe, are what natnro de- 
mands, and virtue allows. 

What generosity, and what humanity, teere then dieplayed t 
What thou desir^st. 
And what thou fearest, idike destroy all hope. 

Under Note 1. — AffirmaUon with Negation. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, jiroeures esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, i» the basis of hia ihme. 

Not fear, but labour hae overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, maikee the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attract attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, iha/t attract attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attracts attention. 

Under Mte 2.—Ae WeU As, But, or Saw. 

His oonstitutkin, as well aa his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well aa their manners^ woe ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
The Duyer, as well as the seller, renders UnudfUehle. 
AU songsters, save the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, but thou. O mighty prince I can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, pleasee the indolent. 
Cnsar, as well as Cicero, teae admirea for Am eloquence. 

Under Mte Z.—Mch, Every, or Na. 
Each day, and each hour, brin^ Us portion of duty. 
ET«7ho».,«dev<».wiy«>tta«e,««iiA«irf««t^,^„^^^,^GoOgle ^ 
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Bvery thonght, every word, and every action, wiD be brought into Jndgd^ 

ment, whether U be good or evil. 
The tune will oome, when no oppressor, no ugust num, will be able t» 

screen iimse^ from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
Ko cayem'd hermit, ftftts'self-satiaflea.— PdJjpi. 

Under Mte^— And Bs^pdrtd. 

In this affair, persevenmce and dexterity were requisite. 

Town and oountr^r are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety and humility lead to honour. 

The kmg, the lords, and the eommpus, compose the British parliameiii. 

The man and his wnole family are dead. 

A small house and a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

Under NoU 6.—IHtUna Sulffeet Phraaee.. 

To profess, and to possess, Ofv very different things. 

To do Justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Gk>d, are duties of 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large or small, and to be 

moved swiftly or slowly, are all equally alien from the nature of tliought. 

UKDEB BUIiE Xn. — ^VKRBS. 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, hu ever been imputed to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dietalee. flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy eupports sucn an opinion. 

Ig^ther ability or inclination woe wanting. 

Badnndant grass or heath ajfwde abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there U neither honour, nor virtuet 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depends upon a sii^le letter. 

Under Natte L^Mminativet that Ditagree. 

Ndther he nor you ioere there. 
Either the boys or I woe in fault. 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors toere eawd. 

Whether one person or more ivere eoneamed in the business, does not yet 
appear. 

Under NaU %.—TKe Qmeard OmpUted. 

An they^ or am I, expected to be there? 

Neither tt he, nor am I, capable of it. 

^ther he has been imprudent, or his assodates have heen vlndictivt. 

Neither were their riches, not was their influence great. 

Under Mte Z.—Plaee qf the Ik^ Ferecm.' 

TAj father and /were riding out 

The premiums were given to Georf^ and me. 

Jane and /are invited. 

They ought to invite my eister and me. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and I. 

UnderMtel.—IHeUnetSubfeetPhra»et. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, ie great ii^iiBtioeb 
To leveal seorets, or to betny one's frindp, ii «aolraaipl&1ile perfliir. 
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UNDER RULE XIII. — VERBS. 

Doth he not Isave the ninety and nine, and ffo into the moontains, and «mI 

that which in gone astray ? 
Did he not t€U ttiee his Ikuit, and entreat thee tok forgive him f 
If he underetands the bosineee, and atUnde to it, wherein ia he deficient ? 
The day ie approaching^ and is hastening upon us, in which we most give am 

aooouut ot our stewardship. 
If thou doet not turn unto the Lord, but dost forget him who remembered 

thee in thy distrese, great will be thy condemnation— or, better: If thou 

turn not unto the Lord, but/or^«^ him who remembered thee in thy dia^ 

trees, great will be thy condemnation. 
There are a few. who have kept then: integrity to the Lord, and toho pr^er 

bis truth to all other enjoyments. 
This rei)ort was current yeeterdajr, and it agrees with what we heard before. 
Virtue is genenilj praised, and it would oe generally practised also, if meu 

were wise. 

Under Nate 1 . — Preterits and Partteipies, 

He tDotdd have gone with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chosen the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon "began to be weary of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broken my slate. 
I saw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2.— Form Adapted to Sense. 

He had entered int6 the conspiracy. 

The American planters raise cotton and rice. 

The report is founded on truth. 

I entered the room and sat down. I 

00 and lie down, my son. 

With suoh books, it will always be difficult to teach children to read. 

UNDER RULE XIV. — ^PARTICIPLES. 

Under Note l.^Cf Expunged, 

^y observing truth, you will command respect. 

1 could not, for my heart, forbear pitying him. 
I heard them discussing this subject. 

By consulting the best authora, he became learned. 
Here are rules, by observing which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2,— Of Inserted, 

Their consent was necessary for the raising qftaxj supplies. 
Thus the saving qf& great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overvaluing <f ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling qfUl names. 
That burning ^the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving of bo great a good. 
M^ admitting ^the t&ct will not affect Uie argument. 
Cain^s killing ^his brother originated in envy. 

Under Note 8. — Mopression Changed^ 

psesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent liad negleoted to tdhs 

with him. ' ' ' "' 

It is dangerous topUiy with edge tools. 
I intend to return m a few days. 

To svffer needlessly— or, Needless sufferUig is never a duty. 
Nor IS It wise to eomvlam. 
I weU remember fs hm. told you so-^r, that Itoid y^,|^ ,, ^OOglc 
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7%e doing qfgood — or. To do goody is a Christianas yocation. 
Plet^ is a constant endeavour to live to God. It is an eamett deeire to do hit 
will, and not our own. 

Under NoU ^,— The Leading Word. 

There is no harm in vxrnievCs knowing about these things. 
They did not^ive notice oii\iQpu^$ leaving. 
The aun^ dartinff his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The maturity oi the sago tree is known by the lea/oes^ being covered with a 
delicate white powder. 

Under NbU b.—Beference qf ParHciples. 

Bailing up the river, you may M^.the whole town. 

Being conscious of guilt, tnen trenMe at death — or, Ooneciouenesa of gQill 

renders death terriole. 
By yielding to temi>tation, toe sacrifice our peace. 
In loving our enemies, toe shed no man^s blood. 
By teachmg the young, toe prepare them for usefVdness. 

Under Nate 6.— Participles, not Preterits, 

A nail well driven will support a great weight. 
Bee here a hundred sentences stdlen from my work. 
I found the water entirely /ross^ik and the pitcher broken. 
3eing/orsaken by my friends, I nad no other resource. 

Under Note 7.— Form qf PartieipUs, 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erfiowed. 

Like tne lustre of diamonds set in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and ahsov^d, 

"With powerless wings around them wrapp'd^ 

£rror Xeamad fh}m preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

UNDER RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under NoU l.—The Placing </Ad^>erbs. 

The work toiU never he completed. 

We should ahJbays pr^er our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible to he eontinuaUy at work. 

He hehaved impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only httsy flout even pleased and happy. 

Under Note 2,— Adverbs for A^ectives, 

Give him an early and decisive answer. 

"When a substantive is put absolute. 

Such expressions sound harsh. 

Such events are of rare (or tir^freqttent) ooourrenoe. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under NoU %,— Of Sere for SUher, dbc. 

Bring him hvGier to me. 

I shidl go ihither again in a few days. 

Whether are they all riding in so great haste ? 

Under Note ^— -Of From Eence, dc. 

Hence it appears that the statement is Inoorrect. ^ j 

Thenar arose the misunderstanding. uigmzed by V^OOQ LC 

J>oyoakttowwA#fM«itpr90itdtf 
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Utyler Note b.—CfUu A^/trb Bow. 

f ou 866 ikai not many are required. 

1 kuew ikat ttiev had beard oi his misfortanem 

U6 remarked, ikai time waa valuable. 

Und^r NoU Q.—QfiAs Adeerb No. 

Know now, whether this is thy Bon^s ooat or ik^ 
Whether he is in faoH or nci^ I cannot tell. 
I will ifioeriain whether it is bo or not. 

Under NoU n.—Of DouHU JTesfaHvei. 

I will by no means entertain a spy. 

Nobody &v&r invented or discovered anp thing, in anp way to b« compared 

with this. 
Be honest, and take no shape or Bembhmoe of diagoiBe. 
I did not like either his temper or his prinoiples. 
Nothing ever can justify ingratitade. 

UNDER RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

Under Mte l.—Cf Two Terrm wUh One. 

He has made alterations in the work, and additions to U. 

He is more bold than hie eompaniony but not so wise. 

Sincerity is as viduable ae knouAedqe, and even more so. 

I always have been^ and I always shall be, of this opinion. 

What 18 now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and eeenin the dearest 

light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to defame or to dia* 

qmet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge, than to »how it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and disarms the common law. 

Under Note 2,—CfZe8t or But for That. 

We were apprehensive that some accident had happened. 

I do not den^ that he has merit. 

Are you afraid that he will forget you ? 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt not that our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness. 

Under NbU Z.—Frtfer Than. 

It was no other than his own father. 
Have you no ftirther proof tha/n this ? 
I expocted something more tha/n this. 
He no sooner retires than his heart bums with devotion. 
^Buch literary filching is nothing else than robbery. 

Under Note 4. — Cf Correspondents, 

Neither despise nor oppose what yon do not understand. 

'He would neither do it nimself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, that the confines of them are lereread. 

Whether he intends to do so or not, I cannot tell. 

Send me such articles only, as are adapted to this market. 

/^ far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial as not to deser-oe correction. 

It will neither improve the mind, nor delight the fimcy. 

The one is as deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of change. 

Do you think this is as good as that t - ^^^T^ 

The reUtions are so obfcure Una* ttify re^oiie maoh thoi^lit. ^^^g^^ 
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i?c ne is so fierce a» to dare stir him np. 

There was no man so sanguine as not to apprehend some ill oonsequen I8. 

[ must be so candid as to (wn that Ido not understand it. 

*Xhe book is not so well printed tis it ought to be. 

As still he sat as those wlio wait, 

Till judgement speak the doom of fate. 

UNDER RULE XVH. — PREPOSITIONS. 

Under Note 1.— Choice of FreposUiom, 

Sh9 finds a difficulty in fixing her mind. 

This affair did not mil tinder hiB cognizance. 

He was accused of betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died ^thirst. 

I have no occasion /ar his services. 

You may safely confide in him. 

I entertain no prejudice against him. 

You may rely on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely /rtw» each other. 

This remark is founded on truth. 

After many toils, we arrived at our journey's end: 

I will tell you a story very different/nw* that. 

Their conduct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety into disgust* 

I turn in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone into the meadow. 

Let this t^ divided among the three. 

The shells were broken into pieces. 

The deception has passed ipith every one. 

They never quarrel t(;i^A each other. 

Through every difficulty — or, Amidst aU diJtcuUieSf he perseverea. 

Let us go ii^ stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detained at home, and disappointed i^f our walk. 

This originated m mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has no 

munication with the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expected. 

Under Note 2. — Omission of PryMsitiona. 

Be worthy of me, as I am worthy of yon. 
They cannot but be unworthy o^tne care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side ^the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was banished/Tvm Rome by his patron Augustus. 

UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES, 

I^uler Note 1,—The Possessive Form, 

Man's chief good is m upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten's sake. 

Moseses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps^ clothing. 

The tree is known by its fruit. 

The privilege is not thsirs, any more than it is yours. 
Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others' sins, but none for iheirs, — Oowper, 

Under Note 2. — PoeeessUses Oonneeted, 

There is but little difference between the Ei3>rQi^s and Venus's diameter* 
This hat is «M»'«, or James's. LJigitzea oy ^ w w^ i^ 
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The store ie opposite to Jforr%$ and Company^s. 
This pelaoe has been the mod SuUan Miahomet^s. 
This was the ApottU PauPs advice. 
Were Cain's oocapation and AbePt the same ? 
Were Cdi»^s and Abel's occupation the same ? 
Were ihiri and Abel's oecapations the samel 
Were OcUn'i and Abel's parents the same ? 
Were Cun'a parents and AbePs the same ? 
Was Cdin and Abel's father there } 
Were 0am and Abel's pareoU there? 

Thy Maker's will has placed -thee hero, 
A MaJter wise and good. 

Under NoU Z.-^Oioioe o/Fomu, 
Th4 ffoterwmetU of (he leorld is not left to chance. 
He was heir to the tan <2^Loais the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honour, is the peopU^t choice. 
We met at Uu houeeqfmj brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander* x court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Thaehers' jSoeiet// in the city of New- 
York. 

Under Hole l.—1/buni wiih PoteeeeiMt FluraL 

Their heaUk perhaps may be pretty well secured. 
We all have talente committed to our charge. 
"For your eaie forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for out pari, well satisfied. 
The pious cheerrally submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Under NoU i.—Cf Poteeeeivee unih ParimpUs, 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the participle t 
He errs in giving the word a double oonHtruction. 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks for quickly relieving us. 

UNDER RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

l%ee onlv have I chosen. 

Whom snail we send on this errand t 

M^ father allowed my brother and me to accompany him. 

^m that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Whom should I meet but my old friend 1 
He accosts whomever he meets. 

Whomtoever the court favours, is safe. 
Them that honour mo, I will honour. 

Whom do you think I saw the other day f 

Under Note 1. — An Oljest Beqidr«dj( 

The ambitions are always seeking to aggrandize themnlwei, 

I moAt premite three circumstancee. 

This society does not allow personal r^Uetione, 

False aoousation cannot diminish real merit. 

His servanto ye are whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2,—0/Ihle« Thinsitives. 

Good keeping/a^fon« the herd. 

We endeavoured to reconcile the xmrties. 

Beinir weary, he sat down. 

Go, jfe« away into the l»«vi of Judah. 

The popular lords did not feU to eiUar^ on the sulgeoled by GoOglc 
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Vhder Note Z.—P(U8voe Verbi, 

The benefit of their recantation woe refused them. 
Temporal rickee are not promised to believers. 
Several beautiful pictures were shown us. 
But, unfortunately, thQ favour was denied «m. 
A high compliment woe paid you. 
The question hoe never been asked me, 

UNDER RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

We thought it was ihou, 

I would act the same part, if I were he, ^ 

It could not have been she. 

It is not /, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be me. 

It was thought to be he. 

If it had been she^ she would have told m. 

We know it to be them. 

Who do you think it is ? 

Whom do you suppose it to be f 
We did not know who they were. 
Thou art he whom they described. 
Impossible ! it can't be /. 

Who did he think you were ? 

Who say ye that I am? « 

UNDER RULE XXH. — OBJECTIVES. 

XiOt that remain a secret between yon and m^, 
1 lent the book to some one, I know not \to\ whom. 
Whom did he inquire for ? Thee, 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 
Does that boy know whom he is speaking to? 
I bestow my favours on whomsoever I wifl. 

UNDER RULE XXIII. — ^INFINITIVES. 

t^lease to excuse my son's absence. 
Cause every man to go out from me. 
Forbid them to enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it to move ? 
Allow others to discover vour merit. 
He was seen to go in at that gate. 
Permit me to pass this way. 

UNDER RULE XXTV. — ^INFINITIVES. 

I felt a chilling sensation creep over me. 

I have heard him mention the subject. 

Bid the boys com4 in immediately. 

I dare say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise m made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured, 

A good reader will make himself distinctly heard. 

UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

/being young, they deceived me. 
They refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. ^ t 

The child li lo«t ; and /, whither shall I go t ugt zed by V^OOQ IC 
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bappj w/ snrroanded thoB with blessings ! 
^Thiu too I Brutus, my son 1" cried Csssar overcome. 

But he^ the chieftain of them all, 

flis sword hangs rusting on the wall. — W, SeotL 

She quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding rears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
Thou, only th&Uf directing all our way. — Pope. 

t 

UNDER RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCnVEB. 
Mrtt CUvuM—Sutffunetive Preeeni, 

He will maintun his cause, though he lose his estate. 
They will fine thee, unless thou qfer an excuse. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it ram. 
Let him take heed lest he/dU. 

On condition that he comey I consent to stay. 

If he be but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob. 

If thou east me off, I shall be miserable. 

8end them to me, if thon plecue. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou niter folly. 

Second Ola/use. — Suyvnctwe Impetfeei. 

If I toere to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou/ctt as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou 8?ied thy blood in the cause, it would but proTO thee irincerelj 

a fool. 
If thou loved him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever were the issue, all would be weU. 
If love toere never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes, as it were scales. 
If he were an impostor, ne must have been detected. 
Were death demed, all men wotdd wish to die. 

that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs 1 
Though thou wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vfun. 

Last C^use.—Indicaiitfe Mood, 

Though ho seems to be artless, he has deceived us. 
If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely be trusted. 
Though this event is strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou lovest tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 
If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued habit of it prove f 
Though he toas a son, yet learned he obedience by the things' which he 
su^red. 

1 knew thou wast not slow to hear. 

Under NoU 1.— Wwds of Time. 

The work was finished last week. 

He has been out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression t«M formerly in use. 

I shaU be much obliged to him if he will attend to it 

I will pay the vows which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they ha/oe continued with me 
now three days. 

I thought, by the accent, that he toas speaking to his child. 

And he that had been dead, sat up and began to speak. 

Thou hast borne, and hast had patience, and for my name's sake hqst la- 
boured, and hast not Muted. . ^ 

uigitizea oy vjv^v^nt i\^ 
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Te will not come nnto me that ye may "ha/ot life— or, Ye v3vM not 9om$ unto 

me that ye mi^ht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shaJl hvoe "been at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

Under Bide Z.—JRekOhe.Tentea, 

We expected that he tooidd arrive last night. 

Onr friends intended to meet us. 

We hoped to see you. 

He would not have heen allowed to erUer. 

Under Mte 8. — Permanent ProjfotUion*. 

The doctor affirmed, that fever alwa;3r8 prodveee thirst 
The andenls asserted, that virtue ie its own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OOBBEOTED. 

XKSSON I. 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 

understanding. 
My people do not consider. 
I have never heard toJiom they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thou away. 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 
I am as well as when you were here. 
That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed to be the superinten-' 

dent. ' 
All the virtues of mankind are to be counts upon a few fingers ; but their 

follies and vices are innumerable. 
It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire does not carry in t< 

robbery or murder. 
There loere more persons than one engaged in this affair. 
A man who lacks ceremony, has need of great merit. 
A wise man avoids the showing qf any excellence in trifles. Better^^or- 

hears to show — or, is careful not to show, &c 
The^r«^ and most important female quality is sweetness of temper. 
We choose rather to lead than to follow. 
Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well as o^ admiration. 
He must fear many, wlwm many fear. 
Every one partakes of honour bestowed on the worthy. 
The king and the queen were not at all deceived. — [Ifote 4ihf Mule xi.] 
Were there no xiifferencej there would be no choice. 
I iDould rather have heen informed. 
Must thou return this evening ? 
Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 
I saw a person that I took to be her. 
Let him be who he mav, I shall not stop. 
This is certainly a useful invention. 
That such a spirit as thou does not understand me. 
t It is no more ihaoi justice,' quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. 

Oreat improvements have "been made. 
What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 
The nation is torn by feuds which threaten its ruin. 
/The account of these transactions was incorrect. 
Godliness with contentment is great gain. 

^ht mim\)%r o^E\xf£&rer% has not heen oMcertained. ^ , 

There it one or more of them yet in confinement. Digitized by v^OOQlC 
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They have chosen the wisest part 

lie speut hid whole life in doing good. 

Tuey scarcely/ know that temperance is a virtae. 

I am afraid that I have laboured in vain. 

Mi.schief 0A itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sonnda rather harsh* 

What is the cause of the iMves* curling t 

Was it thouy that made the noise ? 

Let thy flock ehths the naked. 

Wisdom and knowledge ars granted unto thee. 

His conduct was surprisingly strance. 

This woman taught my brother and me to read. 

Let your promises be such as you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in which they now ars. 

We may, howtvery add this observation. • 

This came into fashion when I was youns^. 

I did not use the leaves, but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every means in our power. 

Pass ye away, ye inhabitants of Saphir~-or, rass away, thou inhabitant of 

Sapnir. 
Give every syllable and every letter tie proper sound. 

LESSON m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured npon with impunity, 

is knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teems with life. 
I r^oiced at this intelligence. 
At this staj^e of advancement, ihe pupil finds Utile difiofdty in understanding' 

the passive and the neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should lose the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the jn-ettiestf 
They ^uU [or who] despise instruction, shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken pour interest. 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge are a precious jewel. 
My cousin. and /are requested to attend, 
/can only say, that such is ray belief. 
This is diiferent from the conscience' being made to feel. 
Here is ground for their leaving ^tbe world with peace — or, (better,) Herw 

is ground/or leaving the world with peace. 
Whmer are you all running so fast f 
Mm is the noblest work ofcreation. 
Of all crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes that I visited, are partially civilized. 
Bience I conclude, they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys\ 
I intended to transcribe it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass under the name 

of Gentleman f 
Rhoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Boman — or, Cioero was the most 

eloquent of the Romans. 
Who dares apologize tor Pizarro f — which is but another name for rapacity. 

LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or not, ^ 

After the straitest [or strictest] sect, I lived a Pharisee. 

We have no more than five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was that did it ,,g,^,^^, ,^ GoOglc 
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Bonbt not, little though there he, 
Thai m cast a oiaimh to thee. 

This role is the heat that can he given. 

I have never seen ally othw way. 

These :.i'e poor amends for the men and treasures that we have lost. 

Dost tnou Know those boys f 

This is a part of the estate qf my unde^ a father. 

Many people never learn to speak correctly. 

Some people are rash, and others timid : these apprehend too n»ach, ihoee too 

little. 
Is it lawftd for ns to five trihate to Cnsar or mtf 
It was not worth whue to preeerve any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my &ce in it, than I was startled at the shortness of it. 
Every person is anawerable for hie own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and that will exert themselves to 

serve yon. 
I do not recollect ever to have paid it— ^ paying qf it— the payment qfiir— 

or, that lever paid it. 
The stoics taoffht that all crimes are eonal. 
Every one of mese theories ie now exploded. 
Any of these four will answer. 
There is no situation in uMoh he would he happy. 
The boy that you thought so etewr, has been detected in stealing. 
I will meet thee there, lithou please. 
He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 
Hiese clothes do not fit me. 
^he audience toere aU very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance did fall / 

LBSSON V. 

Was the master, or toere many of the scholars, in the room f 

THa father and mother*s consent was asked. 

Who is he supposed to be ? 

He is a venercMe old man. 

It was then my purpose to vieU Sicily. 

It is only to the learner, and him that is in doubt, that this assistance is reo^ 

ommended. 
There ie not the least hope of his recovery. 
Anger and impatience are always unreasonable. 
In his letters, there ie not only correctness, but elegance. 
Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment UuU a noble mind desires. 
Tne year in uihieh he died is not mentioned. 
Had I known it, I should not have gone. 
Was it thou^ that spoke to me f 
The hauAiiSA pleasantly situated. 
He did it as privately as he possibly could. 
^ subdue our passions — I%e subduing qf our passions— 77i« sut^tHoation qf 

our passions— or. That we subdue our passions, is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thou. 
Words interwyoen with siehs found out their way. 
He appears to be eaxeseio^ diffident. 
The number of our days is with thee. 

Am a fitther pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
The circumstances of this case, are different. 
Well for us, if some other such men should rise I 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 
The chief captun. fearing (hat Paul would be pulled into pieces by them, com* 

manded the Boldiers to go down, and to take him by force from among 

them. Uigitizeaf.y^ww^i^ 
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Nay, weep not, ffentle Eros ; tbere arel^xm 
Ourselves to end onnelves. 

CORRECTIONS UNDER THE GENERA RULE. 

Are there, then, more trne relidioni than one ? 

The laws of Lycui^gpu bat sabstitated msensibility/or enjoyment. 

Rain is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The yoang bird raising its open mouth for food, eaMUte a natural indioatian 

of corporeal want. 
There is much truth in A8eham'$ observation. 

Adopting the 'doctrine in which he had been taught — or, Adopting the doc- 
trine which had been taught him. 
This library eontained more thanpse hundred ihcueand volumes. 
The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest that toere formed. 
There are many evidences oimen^e proneness to vice. 
To perceive nothing, and not to perceive, are the same— or, To perceive 

nothing, is the same at not to perceive. 
The kinf of France or ^England, was to be the umpire. 
He may be said to have saved the lifis of a citixen ; and, consequently, he ie 

eniuled for. to he entitled] to the reward. 
The men had made inquiiy for Sunon^s house, and were etaeuUng before the 

gate. 
Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly hel^. 
jHuii the art qf printing woe then unknown, wm a circumstance in some re- 
spects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other passion which the present age is apt to nm into, is a deeire to 

make children learn all things. 
It requires few talents to whion most men are not bom, or which, at least, 

the^ may not acquire. 
Nor was rhilip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most of the leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to he eurrouruUd, wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much unon the supplying of our wants ; and 
riches, upon the enjoyvng qf our supernuities. 

That brother should not war with brotber, 
yor one deepiee and grieve an other. 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
At first from hope, a;t last ttom. vacancy — or, 
Such is the refhge of our youth and age ; 
Of that from hope, of Ude firom vacancy. 
IMumphant Sylla! couldst thou then divine. 
By aught ft«^ Romans Rome should thus be laid? 
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APPENDIX I. 

(ORTHOGRAPHY.) 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTEES. 

In the first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, <fr the elementary 
sounds of the English language, were duly enumerated and explained ; for 
these, as well as tne letters themselves, are few, and may be fully stated in 
few words : but, since we often express the same sound in many different 
ways, and also, in some instances, give to the same letter several different 
sounds, — or, it may be, no sound at all, — ^any adequate account of the powers 
of the letters considered severally according to usage, — that is, of the sound 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute positions, as these occur in praatice, 
— must, it was thought, descend to a minuteness of detail not desirable in 
the first chapter of Orthography. For this reason, the following ptuticulars 
have been reserved to be given here as an Appendix, pertaining to the First 
Part of this English Grammar. 

. The terms Imig and sJiorty which are often used to denote certain tmoel 
sounds, being also used, with a different import, to distinguish the quantity 
of syllables, are frequently misunderstood : tor which reason, we have often 
substituted for them the term* open and close, — the former, to denote the 
sound usually given to a vowel when it forms or ends an accented syllable ; 
»s, ha, be, bi, bo, bu, by,— the latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes when closed by a consonant; as, od, eb, il>, ob, ub, 

I. OF THE LETTER A. 

The vowel A has/our* sounds properly its own :— 

1. The English, open, or long a; as in fame, favour, ej/teaeious, 

2. The French, dose, or short ay as in bat, banner, o<uanee. 

8. The Iti^an, or middle a; as m far, father, aha, comma, eeoriay etfa, 
4. The Dutch, Old-Saxon, or broad a; as in waU, warm, toaier, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNINQ WITH A. 

The only proper diphthon«^ in which a is put first, is the word ay, meaning 
yes ; in which a has its middle sound, and y that of open e. 

Aa, when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of dose 
a; as in BaHmm, Canaan, Isaac. 

j£, a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-Saxon, gen- 
erally has the Boxrnd of open or long « * as in Catsar, cmigma,p(Kjan; sdmetimes 
that of dose or short e: as in aphoiresM, dicBresis, et costera. Some authors re- 
ject the a, and write Cesar, enigma, &c. 

Al, an improper diphthong, generally has the sound of open or long a ; as 
in vail, sail, va%n. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves th« 
first sound of a, as in chiUlain, mortmain ; but oftener takes the sound of 
dose or short i; as in certain, curtain, mountain, villain : in said, saith, again, 
and againet, that of dose e ; and in the name Britain, that of dose u, 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol; now frequently 
written, as it is pronounced, ^ail; and in the adjective extraordtnary, and its 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a is silent. 

* Some writers distlngntoh from the first of these Boands the graive tovttkd of a, 
beard In Gare,fa4r, there^ kc. Bat WuAker teaches no dUSsrenee. 
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Au^ u impropor diphthong, is generally sounded like hroad a; as in 
ttiKM, cam(fJU, Sefore n and an other connonant, it has the sound of nUddU 
a ; as in tMiU^fawnL totmcA, laundry. Gauge is pronounced gage. 

Aw, an improper diphthong, is always sounded like tfroad a; as in eiraw^ 
drawrtj draiM, 

A^f an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sound of open or Jong a; as in 
day, pay, dday : in $ayU and eay§, that of cloee e. 

TRIPHTH0NQ8 BSOINNINO WITH A. 

Awe is sounded au, like broad a. Aye^ an adverb ^sienifying ahoays, has 
the sound of open a only, being diiferent, both in sound and spelling, fh>m 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly confounded. 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 

The consonant S has but one sound ; as in hoy^ robber^ eub, 
B is silent before t or after m in the same sellable ; as in debL ddtor, doubt^ 
^mb, lamb, dJmb, tomb. It is heard in tvhtUe, flue, but not in tubUe, cun- 
ning. 

ni. OF THE LETTER C. 

The consonant (7 has two sounds ; the one hard, like that of h, the other 
mft, or rather Ueting, like that of «. 

C, before a,o,u,l,r, L or when it ends a syllable, is generally hard like ib; 
as in eon, come, curb, day, crab, act, action, accent, Jlaccid, 

C7 before e, i, or y, is always soft like a: as in cent, civil, decency, add. 

In a few words o takes the flat sound of a, like that of 2; as in dieoem, 
mffice, aacrifioe, dee, 

(7 before eajia,ie,io, or eou, when the accent precedes, sounds like eh ; as 
in ocean^ specuil, species, gracious, cetaceous, 

Cis silent in czar, czarina, vU^uals, indict, muscle, corpuscle, 

Ch is generally sounded like tch; as in church, chance, child. But in words 
derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of it;; as in character, 
tdume, catechise, chorus, chyle, patriarch, drachma, magna charta : except in 
chart, (karter, charity, Ch, in words derived from the French, takes the 
sound oishj as in miaisej machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced ari; as in archives, arehangd, archi- 
pelago : except in arched^ archer, archery, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
IS pronounced arteh^ as m archbishop, archduke, 

Vh is silent in achhsm, yatch, dramn; unsettled in schedule. 

TV. OF THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant 2>, is heard in dog, eddy, did, 

J), in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant, takes the sound 

•f t, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, stuffed, cracked, tripped, passed ; 

pronounced, /(Ute, st^ft, cract, tript. past, 
J) before ia, is, ioi, or eou, when the accent precedes, generally sounds like 

J; as in Indian, solaier, tedious, hideous, 80 m verdure, arduous, education, 

V. OF THE LETTER E. 

The vowel i^has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long; as in me, mere, menial, melodious, 

2. The close or short ; as in men^ merry, ebony, 

8. The obscure or faint ; as in open, garden, shovel, able. This third sound 
is scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
and form a syllable. 

JBJifud is mute, and belong to the syllable form^J^y, $|^tJ^!PSI^^lQg vowel 
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•r cUphtbong ; as in ay<, eve^ ie*, ore, Ezoept — 1. In the words, fc, ht, me^ «•«, 
«^, and the, in which it has the open Bound. 2. In Greek and Latin wort's, 
in which it nas its open sound, and forms a distinct syllable ; as in Ftnelape,, 
Pasiphae^ Oyanee, Garaaphie, Areinoe^ apoetropke, eatastropMy simile, exUm- 
port, epitome, 8. In the terminations ere^ gre^ tre^ in which it has the sound 
d* duse u; as in acre, meagre, centre. 

Mute e, af^er a ainglc consonant, or -after et or Uu, generally preserves the 
open or long soui.d of the preceding vowel ; as in eane^^ here,pme, c<me, tvne, 
ihyme, baste, clothe; except in syllaDles unaccented; as the last of genuine; 
aud in a few monosyllables ; as bade, £we, were, gone, sbane^ one^ done, give, 
UvSf shove, love, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH S. 

iT before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an improper diph- 
thong, or else belongs to a separate syllable. 

Ea, an improper diphthoug, mostly sounds like open e; bs in€ar,Jear, tea: 
frequently, tike doses; as in earl, head, health: sometimes, like open a; as in 
^teak, hear, forswear : rarely, like middle a ; as in heart, hearth, hearhen, Jikt 
unnccented, sounds like close u: as in vengeance, pageant, 

Ee^ an improper diphtliong, has the sound of (^pen e^ as in ed, sheep, ttee. 
The contractions «Vr and ne'er, are pronounced air and nair. 

Ei, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; ae in rei(^ veil: 
frequently, like open e; as in deeeU, either, neither, setze: sometimes, like open 
ij as in heUtht, sleight: often, in unocoented syllables, like dose i; as in 
foreign, forfeit, surfeit, sovereiqa : rareh , like dose ^ ; as in he^er, nonpareil, 

Eo, an improper diphthong, mpec^le sounds YikQ^pene; in^ec^,feofmmt, 
Uopard,yeoparay, like close e; in yeoman, like open*; in Georae,georfno, like 
close o; in dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, dbc,, like dose u, Feoa,Jsodal,food&' 
tory, are now written as they are ^ouo\mcQdi,feud,feudal,/euda:tory^ 

£u, and ew have the dipbtbongal sound of open u ; as mfevd, deuce ; jeiw^ 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. Nouns be- 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, before them ; as, 
A European, a ewer* Afrer r or rh, «u aud ew «re commonly sounded like 
4N>7 as m drew, grew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew and Shrewsbury, ew sounds like open o. Shew and strew are prop- 
erly spelled, as they are most commonly pronounced, show, strow, 

!Ey, accented, has the sound of open a; as in bey, prey, survey: unaccented, 
It has the soand of open 4 ; as in aUey, valley, money. Key and ley are pro- 
nonnced, kee, lee, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH E. 

Eau, a French triphthong, ftonnds MkQppeno; as in heau,Jlambeau,por^ 
fuanteatt, bureau : except in beauty, and its oomponnds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like open u, 

Eou is a combination -of vowels sometimes heard in one sj liable, espeoially 
after cot g; as in crus-ta-ceous, gor geous. Walker, in his Bhyming Diction- 
ary, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eous^ in ful of which he 
separates these vowels; as in txtra-^ne-ous. And why, m his Pronouncing 
Dictionary, be gave us several such anomalies safjorba-ce-ousia (onr syllables, 
and her-ba-ceous in three, it is not easv to tell. The best rule is this : after c 
«r a, unite these vowels; after the other consonants, separate them. 

moB is a triphthong having the sound of yu, The vulgar pronunciation 
ffoe should be carefully avoidcKL 

Eye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open i. 

VL OF THE LETTER F. 

The consonant /"has one unvaried sound, which is heard'l^ywi^f^br^ 
wtaff: except qf, which, when simple, is pronounced ov, 

27 
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Vn. OF THE LETTER G. 

The oonsooant O hae two Bounds ; the one hard^ guttural, and peculiar to 
this letter ; the other 9qfty like that ofj, 

O before a, o, «. 2^ r» or at the end of a word, is hard ; as in gaffu, gonej 
gtUL^ghry, grace, log, bog. , ^ 

G before e, t, or y, is soft; as in gem. gmger, elegy. Except— 1. In gee, 
gioe^ gewgawy finger, and a few other words. 2. when a syllable is addea to 
a word ending in g: as, hng, Umger;fog,fogay. 

G id silent before m or « in the some syllable ; as in phlegm, wpoihegmy 
gnawy re/tign. 

Oy when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; as. in resign, iin- 
pugriy impregn. 

Gh at the beginning of a word has the sound of g hard; as in ghost, 
ghoeilUy ghastly : in other situations, it is generally silent ; as in high, mighty, 
plough, bough, through, 

Gh final sometimes sounds like^; as in laugh, rough, tough : and some- 
times, like ^Aar^; as in burgh. In hough, lough, shough, it sounds like /£;; 
thus, hock, 2odfc, shack, 

VIIL OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the conaonant ff, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
erly uttered,) is little more than an aspirate breathing. It is heard in hat, 
hityhot, hut, adhere. 

H eX the beginning of words is always sounded; except in heir, herb, 
honest, honour, hospUcU, hostler, hour, humble, humow, and their compounds. 

Rafter r, is always silent; as rheum, rhetoric, 

JETfinal, preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent ; as in 
ah, Sarah, Nineveh, 

IX. OF THE LETTER I. 

The vowel /has three sounds, each perhaps properly its own : — 

1. The open or long ; as in lije,fne, iim£.find, bind, child, mild, wild,pint. 
This is a diphthongal sound, and is equivalent to the sound of middle a and 
that of open e quickly united. 

2. Tlie close or short ; as in iaik, think, sinking. 

8. The feeble ; as in divest, doctrinal, aiversity. This sound is e<|uivalent 
to that of open e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it occurs 
at the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin words, 
where it is open or long ; as in literati. In some words, (principally from 
other modern lani^^aages,) i has the full sound of open e, under the accent ; as 
in Porto Bico, michiney magazine, antique, shire. 

Accented i followed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels be- 
lonsc to separate syllables ; as m pliant, diet, satiety, violet, piotts. 

Unaccented i followed by a vowel, has its feeble souna; as in expatiate,^ 
sbedient, various, aistemiotis, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

/, in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel which 
follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper diph- 
thong ; as in fustian, quotient, question. The terminations don, sion, and 
tion, are generally pronounced shun: cious and tious are pronounced shus. 

le is commonly an improper diphtnong. le final has the sound of open i; 
as in die, lie, pie, tie, le medial gener^ly ha» the sound of open e; as in 
grief, thief, grenadier. In friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
eiosee, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH X. 
The triphthongs ieu and ieto, sound like opm u; as m Umi, adisu, vimo, i«- 

9iStO, uigitizea Dy vjv.'v^pi i\^ 
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The three vowels ioUf id the termination iousj often fall into one syllable 
and form a triphthong. There are two hundred and forty -five words of this 
ending ; and more than two hundred derivatives from tliem. Walker has 
aever^ puzzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such as/as-tid-4-out 
and per-fidrious^ eonrta (^i-mu and gac-n-le-oious. After e, g, t, or Xj these 
vowels should coalesce ; as in gra-ciousj re4i-gumsy vexr^intious^ ob-max-'WuSy 
and about two hundred other words. After the ether consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a synseresis in poetry ;) as in di*- 
H^ouSf o-di-ouSf va-ri-ottSy en-^oi-otu, 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The consonant cT* always has the sound of tcft g, or of dgh; as in/oy, Jmod: 
except in haiUluJahy better written as it is pronounoed, halleluiah. 

XL OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant iT has the sound ote Tiard; and occurs where e would have 
its soft sound : as in keep^ hind. smoJbv. 

iTbefore n is silent ; as in knave^ know, hmickle. It is never doubled in 
shnple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain com- 
pounds, or in the separate syllables of some Hebrew names ; as, brickHln, 
faekJkni/e, Akkub^ BuiH, Hdbakkuk, C before it doubles the sound, ana 
shortens the preceding vowel ; as in cockle^ wided, 

XII. OF THE LETTER L. 

The consonant Z has a soft liquid sound ; as in line. Vdy^ roU^ftXbw. 

L is sometimes silent ; as in oLme^ almond^ ccHf, chalky couldy wnddy ^undd. 

Xni. OF THE LETTER M. 

The consonant M has but one sound ; as in map, murmur^ mammon, M 
before fi, at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Mnaeon, Mnemosyne, 
pinemontce. ComptrcUer is pronounced controller* 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 

The consonant iVhas two sounds: the pure ; as in nun, banner, cannon ; 
and the ringing sound of no; aa in think, mangle, conquer, congreea, singing, 
twinkling. The latter souna should bo carefully preserved in all words end- 
ing in ina ; and in such others as require it. 

itr^fio/ preceded by m, is silent; as in hymn, solemn. 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 

The vowel has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; as in no, note, opiate, opacity, domain. 

2. The close or short ; as in not, nor, torrid, dollar. 
8. The slender; as in. prove, move, who, to, do. tomb. 

in many words sounds like close if ; as in love, shove, son, come, nothing, 
dost, attorney.gallon, dragon. In the termination on immediately after the 
accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of obscure 
#; as in mason^ person. One is pronounced totm; and once, wunee, 

DIPHTHONGS BEOINNXNO WITH O. 

Oa, an Improper diphthong, has the sound of open o ; as in hciti, coal, roaehl 
except in iivaaand groat^ which have the soundTof broad a. 
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0«, an improper diphthong, when ^nalf has the sound of open o; &s in 
doe, foe, throe: excepi in can/je. shoe, pronounced canoOj^shoo, (E\ a Latin 
diptituong, generally sounda like open e ; as in AnUxci, fat/us : eometimes, 
like dutee; as in/oUid. Some authors reject the o, and wnte/etid, &c. 

Ok is generally a proper diphthoug, uuitiu^ the sound of dose o or broad a, 
and that of open < ; as in boU, coil, wil, rejoice. But the vowels sometimes 
belong to separate syllables ; as iu etoie. Ol unaccented, sometimes has tho 
sound of cime « ; as in avoirdupoie, connomeur, tortoise. Choir is now fre- 
quently written as it is pronounced, quvre, 

00. an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o ; as in 
coo, too, tDOo,fool, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, good, wood, stood, 
woU; that ot close u, in blood and flood; and that oiopen o, in door ejxd floor. 

Ou is generally a proper dipli thong, uniting the sound of close o, and. that 
ef tt sounded as slender o or oo ; as in bound, found, sound, ounce, thou. 
Ou is also an improper diphthong ; and, as such, it has six sounds: — 

1. That of close u; as in rough, tough, young, flourish. 

2. That of broad a; as in ought, boug/U, thougnt, 

8. That of open o; as in court, dough, four, though, 

4. That'of ctow <?; only in cough, trough, louoh, shough, 

5. That of slender ooroo; as m soup, you, through, 

^. That of 00, shortened ; only in wo'uld, could, should. 
Ow generally sounds like the proper diphthong ou ; as in brown, dowry, 
now, shower: out it otlen has the sound oiopen o/ as in know, show, stow. 
Oy Is sounded like oi; as in joy, toy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH O. 

Oeu is a French triphthong occurring in the word manoeuvre, which is pro- 
nounced in English man-oo-vur. Owe is an improper triphthong, in wni<^ 
the only is heard, and with ita long open souno. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER P. 

The consonant P has but one sound ; which is heard in pen, sup, supper. 
It is sometimes silent ; as in psakn, receint, corps. 
PA generally sounds like /; as in phuosophy. In Stephen and nephew, jfh 




XVII. OF THE LETTER Q. 

The consonant Q has the sound of ^, and is always followed by the vowel 
u, which, in words purely English, is sounded like w; aa in queen, quarter, 
i-equest. In some words of French origin, the u is silent ; as In coquet, liquor, 
burlesque. 

XVIII. OF THE LETTER R. 

The consonant H, at the beginning of words, has a rough sound ; as in 
rose, roam; in other situations, a smoother one; as in proud, harrow, barber. 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant S has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in sad, sister, thus : and a 
flat sound, like that of 2; as in rose, dismal. 

S, at the beginning of words, or after any of the sharp consonants, is al- 
ways sharp ; as in see^ steps, diffs, sits, stocks, smiths. 

S, after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not preceded 
by a sharp consonant, is generally flat ; as in eyes, trees, beds, bagsicah^. S$ 
is generafly sharp. ^ 
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Si in the termination aion^ takes the sound of thy after a oonsonant ; as in 
Mipernan, session : and that ofeh^ after a vowel ; as in invasiouy elision, 
S is ulent in isle^ islandy aisle^ demesne^ viscount. 

XX. OF THE LETTER T. 

The general sound of the consonant T^ is heard in ti'mey letter ^ seL 

T. immediately after the accent, takes the sound of ^cA, before u, and gen- 
erally also before eou : as in nature, feaiurey virtue^ righteous, courteous : when 
sorx precedes, it takes this sound before ia or io; as in fustian, bastion, 
mixtion. But the general sound of t after the accent, when rollowed by i and 
an other vowel, is that of ^A^; as in creation, patient, cautious, 

T\» sometimes silent; as in qften, rustle, whistle. 

Th represents an elementary sound. It is either sharp, as in thing, ethical, 
ihinheth ^ or flat, as in this, whither, thither. 

Th initial is sharp; as in thank: except in than, that, the, thee, their, them, 
then, thence, there, these, they, thine, this, thither, those, thou, thus, thy, and their 
compounds. 

Th, final is also sharp ; as in south : except in leneath, booth, unth, and sev- 
eral verbs in th, which are frequently (and more properly) written with final 
s; as in soothe^ smooths, bequeathe. 

Th medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by a consonant; as. in 
swarthy, athwart: except in hrethren, burthen, farther, farihing, murther, 
northern, worthy. 

Th between two vowels, is generally fiat in words purely English ; as in 
gather, neither, whither : and sharp in words &om ^he learned languages ; as 
in atheist^ther, method. 

Th in Thames, Thomas, thym£, asthma, p thisic, and itheir compounds, is 
pronounced like t. 

XXI. OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel Chas three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open, long, or diphthongal ; as In tube, cubic, JwoenHe. 

2. The close or short ; as in Pub, batter, justice, 
8. The middle ; as in pull, pulpit, artful. 

CTforming a syllable by itself, is n«arZ^ equivalent in sound to you, and 
requires the article a, and not an, before it ; as, a union. 

Bury and busy are pronounced berry, bieey. Their compounds are similar. 

After r or rh. open u, and the diphthongs ue and ui, take the sound of oo; 
as in rudSy rhuharb, rue, rueful, fruit, /rueful. 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

W, in the proper diphthongs va, ue, ui, vo, uy, has the sound of to, or oo 
feeble ; as in persuade, query, qvell, quiet, languid, quote, obloquy, 

Ua^ an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of middle a; as in guards 
guardian: 2. of ebse a; as in guarantee, piquant : 8. of obscure « ; as in w- 
tutds and its compounds : 4. of open u; as in mantuamaker. 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open u; as in blue, ensue, 
ague: 2. ot closes; as in guest: 8. oi obscure e; as in league, antique. * 

Ui, an improi>or diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open i; as guide, guile: 
8. of dose i; as in conduit, circuit: 8. of open u; as in Juice, suit, 

Uy, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open y; as in buy: 2. of 
fseUs y, or open e ferns; as in plaguy. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH XJ. 
Uai is pronounced like way; as in gvai-a-cum, quail, quaint. 
Uaw is sounded like ukl in water: as in squaw, a female Indian. 
Uay has the sound of way, as in Pa-ra-guay; except in quay, which Walkes 

pronounces ^M. ugnzeaDyvjv^wN:!^ 

27* '^ 
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Vm and um are sounded com; as in qtteasy. queer^ trimly squeae 
Uoi and uoy are sounded ton; as in quoiiy buoy. 

XXII. OF THE LETTER V. 

Tlie consonant T always has a sound like that of /flattened; as in lorn, 
9uUiu!f, It is never silent. 

XXIIL OF THE LETTER W. 

TT as a C(mmmamt, has the sound heard in tmiM, tmn, being a sound less 
Tooai than that of oo, and dependixig more upon the lips. 

W before h, is pronounoed as if it followed the h; as in uihaty when. Be- 
fore r it is always silent; as in wrathy wrtnck: so in whoUy whoop^ stoordy 
omtwer, Udo, 

IF is never used alone as a vowel : except in some Welsh names, in which 
it is equivalent to m>; as in Owm Oothy. In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
thepower of « ; as in brow: but it is frequently silent; as mflow, mow^ dbe, 

IVy whan sounded before vowels, being reckoned a oonsonafU, we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs heginni/ng with this letter. 

XXIV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhas a tharp sound, like ha; as \fiox: and vkflat one, like 
gz; as in example, 

XiB sharp, when it ends an accented sellable; as in exit, excellence: or 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant ; as in 
expoundy expunge. 

X unaccented, is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exiaty exotic, 

^initUUy in Greek proper names, has the sound of «; as in XaanthuSy 20a,r^ 
iippe, Xeitophoay Xerxes, 

XXV. or THE LETTER Y. 

Jl as a eonsonanty has the sound heard in yard, yotdh; being rather lesa 
vocal than the feeble sound ofi or py and servmg merely to moc&fy that of a 
succeeding vowel, with which it is auickl^ unitea. 

J*, as a vowel, lias the same sounds as t .* — 

1. The open or long; as in cry, ihynUy cycle, 

2. The close or short; as in systemy eymptomy eynie, 

8. The feeble ; (like open efeMe ;) as in cymary eyeloidaly merey. 

The vowels « and y have, in general, exactly the same sound under similar 
circumstances; and, in forming derivativCB, we often change one for the 
other: as in eUyy eUiee; tUy tying; eaayy easily. 

Ty before a vowel heard in the same syllable, is reckoned a consonant ; wa 
have, therefore, no diphthongs or triphthongs commencing with this letter. 

XXVL OF THE LETTER Z. 
The consonant Z always has the sound of aflat; as in breae, uniA* 
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APPENDIX II. 

(ETYMOLOGT.) 

OP THE DEEIVATION OF WORDS. 

Derivation is a species of Etymolo^, which explains the various methods 
Dy which those denvative words which are not formed by mere grammatical 
inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, may be 
traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be com^unds or 
derivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the Saxon, Latin, Oredk, 
and Frendi langoaees, will throw much li^ht on this subject. But as the 
learner is supposed to be unacquainted with those languages, we shall not 
go beyond the precincts of our own ; except to show him the origin and 
primitive import of some of our definitive and connecting particles, and to 
expliun the prefixes and terminations which are frequently employed to ^rm 
English derivatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
is unknown, are among those transitory things which, by the hand of time, 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. The mbric of the English language is 
undoubtedly of Saaxm origin ; but what was the form of the language spokea 
by the Saxotut, when about the year 450 they entered Britain, cannot now be 
accurately known. It was probablv a dialect of the Oothie or Teutomc. This 
Anglo-Samn dialect, being the nucleus, received large accessions from other 
tongues of the nortn, from the Norman French, and from the more polished 
languages of£ome and Greece, to form the modem Fnglith, The sj)eech of 
our rude and warlike ancestors thus gradually improved, as Christianity, 
civilization, and knowledge, advanced the arts of life in Britain ; and, as 
early as the tenth century, it became a language capable of expressing all the 
sentiments of a civilized })eople. From the time of Alfred^ its progress may 
be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can scarcely be called 
Fnglieh till' about the thirteenth century. And for two or three centuries 
later, it was so different from the modern English, as to be scarcely intelli- 
gible to most readers ; but, gradually improving by means upon which we 
cannot here dilate, it at length became what we now find it, a language, copi- 
ous, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree of harmony. 

The following is an explanation of the tSaxan letters employed below : 

abcdefghijklmnop q 
abcbepshi kimnopcf 

rat th uvwxyz. 

ji r fc cor]?u V p X f X. 

SECTION I. — DERIVATION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to JTorne Tooke^ the is the Saxon &e from Oe^ ix> take; and is 
nearly equivalent in meaning to t^uU or those* We find it written in ancient 
works, re, se, see, ye, t:e, be, ])e,and che ; and, tracing it through what we 
suppose to be the cidest of these forms, we rather consider it the imperative 
of T^on to see. 

3. An is the Saxon an, ane, an, onb ; and, bv dropping n before a eonso' 
Bant, becomes a. Oawin Douglas, an ancient English wnter. wrote ane, eves 
before a consonant j as, ^^Ane book,'' — ^^Ane lang spere," — ^^Ane volume." 
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SECTION II.— I>ERIVATION OF NOUNS* 

In Ekglish, Noons are derived from nouns, from adjectives, tx>m verbs^ 
or ft-om participles. 

I. Nouns are derived from Noung in several different ways-: — 

I. Bv adding M^, dom, Hj, vndky oTj ate, hood, or head.' asyfdlow^ feUow^ 
§hip; King, kvnadom; Inakcp, biahcpne; bailiff', or baily, bauiwick; tetiate^ 
mnator; t^rarcA^ tetrwrchatt; ckUdy ehUdhood; God, Oodkead. Tiiese gene- 
rally denote dominion, office, or cbanicter. 

5. By adding ton; as, musiCf musician ; pij^, php9iei4in. These gene- 
rally denote profession. 

8. By adding y or ery: as, elave^ slavery ; fool^ foolery ; scens^ scenery; eut^ 
IsTj euiUry; grocer, grocery. These sometimes denote a state, or habit of 
action ; sometimes, an artiflcer^s wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or CLds: va, patron, patronage ; porter, porterage; band^ 
bandage; lemon, lemonade. 

6. By adding kin, let, Una, oeh, el, or erel: as, lamby lambkin": river, rivu- 
let; duck, ducmny; hiu. hiuock/ run, runnel; cock, cockerel. These denote 
little things, and are called dimmutives. 

6. By fulaingr ist: as, psalm, psalmist j botany, botanist, fliese denote 
persons devotecl to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective, or an other noun, and forming a compound 
word : as, holiday, foremin, statesman, tradesman, 

6. By prefixing clis^ in, non, or un, to reverse the meaning: as^ order, di*- 
order: consistency, inconsistency ; observance, nonobservance ; truth, untruth, 

9. By prefixing counter, signifying against or opposite: as, attraction^ 
counter-attraction; bond^ counter-bond, 

10. By adding ess, ix, orpine, to change masculines to i^minines : as, ieir^ 
heiress ; prophet, prophetess ; atibot, abbess ; testator, testatrix ; hero, heroine, 

II. Nouns are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By adding Ttess, ity, ship, dom, or hood: Ba,good, goodness; real^reality; 
hard, hardship; wise, unsdom ; false, falsehood, 

2. By chans:ing t into ce or cy: us, radiant, radiance; consequent, eonse- 
guence ; flagrant, flugrancy ; current, currency, 

8. By changing some of the letters, and adding t or th: as, long, length; 
broad, breadth; high, height. The nouns included under these three heads, 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are ciilled abstrnct nouns. 

4. By adding ard: as, drunky drunkard; dull, dullard. These denote 
the character of a person. 

5. By adding ist: as, sensual, sensualist; royal, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, addicted, or attached, to sometliinff. 

6. By adding a, the Latin eudin? of neuter plurals, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an: as, Miltonian, Ifiltoniana; i.e., MiMonvan things — matters 
rekting to Milton, 

HI. Nouns are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ment, ance, ure, or a^e: as, punish, punishment ; repent, re- 
pentance ; forfeit, forfeiture ; stow, stowage; equip, equipage. 

2. By chauiring the termination of the verb, into se, ce, sum, iion, ation, or 
ition: as, expand, expanse, expansion; pretend, pretence, pretension; invent, 
invention ; create, creation ; omit, omission ; promde, provision ; r^orm, r^or- 
jnat'um; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the thing 
done. 

8. By addinir er or or: as, hunt, hvnter; write, writer ; coUect, eeUector, 
These srtineraily aenote tne doer. 
4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes alike in orthography, but different in 

gronunciation : as, a house, to house ; a reb'el, to rebel^ : a rec'ord, to record^ 
ometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguianed only by the con- 
struction : as, love, to love; fear, to fea^; sleep, to deep. 

IV Nouns are often derived from Participles in ing. Such nonna art 
usually distinguished from participles, only by their oonstraction: as, a 
meeting, the understanding, murmurings, disputwas, 

' ■* * uigitizea Dy vjv.'v^'v i\^ 
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SECTION III. — ^DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In FngUfhj Adjectives are derived from nouns, from adjectives, from 
▼erbs, or from participles. 

I. Adjectives are derived ft'om Nouns in several diflferent ways : — 

1. By adding ow«, io««, eoi«, y, ey^ iCy al, ical, or ine : (sometimes with an 
omission or cnange of some of the final letters:) as, danger^ dangerous; 
glory, glorious; rights righteous ; rock, rocky ; day, clayey ; poet, poetic ; na- 
tion, national ; mkhod, method^ical ; vertex, vertical; clergy, clerical ; ado- 
tnani, adamantine. Aajectives thus formed, generally apply the properties 
of their primitives to the nouns to which they relate. 

2. By adding /i*/; as, fear, f earful ; ^ cheer, cheerful; grace, graeefuL 
These denote abundance. 

8. By adding some: as, burden, burdensome ; game, gamesome. These de- 
note plentv. but with some diminution. 

4. By adaing «A.\as, oak, oaken', silk, silken. These generally denote the 
matter of which a thing is made. 

6. By adding ly or isk : ba, friend, friendly ; chUd, childish. These denote 
resemblance ; for lu signifies like. 

6. By adding abU or ible : as, fashion, fashionable ; access, accessible. But 
these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house, houseless; death, deathless. These denote 
privation or exemption. » 

8. Adjectives from proper names, take various terminations : as, America, 
American; England, English; Dane, Bamsh', Portugal, Portug-uese; Plato, 
Platonic. 

9. By adding «i; as, saint, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are participial, 
and are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds ; as, three* 
tided, barefoot-ed, long-eared, hundred-handed, flat-nosed. 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of termina- 
tion : as, paper currency ; a Qold chain. 

11. Adjectives are derived from Adjectives in several difFerent ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some: as, white, whitish; lone, lonesome. These denot« 
qualihr with some diminution. 

2. By prefixing dis, in, or un : as, hmest, dishonest ; consistent, inconsis- 
tent; wise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives. 

8. oy adding y or ly: as, swarth, stoarthy; good, goodly. Of these thera 
are but few ; for almost all derivatives of the latter fonn, are adverbs. 
III. Adiectives are derived fi-om Verbs in several different ways: — 

1. By adding able or ible: (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
Jetters:) as, perish, perishabU; vary, variable; convert, convertible; divide, 
divisible. These denote Busceptibil%. 

2. By adding ive or ory: (sometimas with a change of some of the final 
letters:) B&,<&ct, elective; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; defend, 
defensive ; defamu, defamatory. 

8. "Words ending in ate. are mostly vierbs : but some of them may be em- 
ployed as adjectives, in tne same form, especially in poetry : as, reprobaU, 



IV. Adjectives are derived fh)m Participles in the following ways : — 

1. By prefixing un : as, unjfieldin^. unregarded, undeserved. 

2. By combining the participle witn some word which does not belong to , 
the verb ; as, wa'ihfaring, Jiollow-sounding, long-dravm. 

8. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
jectives are distinguished from |>articiples onlv by the construction : as, ** A 
lotting ornament ;" — *' The starving ch} mist ;*'— " Words of learned length,** 

SECTION IV.— DERIVATION OF THE PRONOUNS. 

I. The^S^^ PronounB are all of Saxon oriigin. The following appean 
to bt their derivatioii •-— uigitizeaoy vjwwx^^ 



Enjf. /, mif or min$, 


me; 


IM, 


Sax. ic, mm, 


me; 


pe. 


£ng. tkouy ihy or thine. 


thee; 


y<, 


Sax. Bu, Bin, 


Be; 


s«. 


Eng. A*, A«, 


him; 


they, 


Sax. he, h^r, 


him; 


hi, 


Eng. «fttf, A^, or hers, 


her; 


^%, 


Sax. heo, hejia or h^pa, 


heji; 


hi, 


Eng. U, Ue, 


<*/ 


«*«y, 


Sax. hie, hfTt 


hic; 


hi, 
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our or our9f ve, 

ujie, up. 

your or yo«r«, you. 

eopen, eop. 

M«tr or ^ein, theni, 

hipa, or heoTia, liein. 

their or ^A^«, ^«m. 

hina,or hebjia, hem. 

their or th/eire, them. 

hijia, or heopa, hem. 
The plarals and obliqne cases do not ail appear to be regular derivatives 
from the nominative singular. Many of these pronouns, as well as a vast 
number of other words ot frequent use in the language, were variouslv writ- 
ten by the old English and Anglo-Saxon authors. He who traces the historj 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
haps more : — 

I. I, J, Y, y, t» 1. ic, che, ich, ic ;— -mt, mi, min, mdh:, myne, myn, mj^n;— 
ME, mee, me, meh, meo, mech ; — ^we, wee, ve, pe; — oob or omes, oure, ujie, 
mre, urin, uren, nme, user, usser, usees, usse, ussum ; — rs, ous, vs, up, uss, 
usic, usich, usig, usih. 

♦ S. Thou, thoue, tbow, thowe, thu, Bu, f u;— thy, thi, thin,,THnfii, tbyne, 
thyn, Bin, J)m; — thxe, the, theh, thee, Be ^e; — yk, yee, ze, zee, jje, ghe; — 
TOUB or TouBs, yourc, zour, jour, joure, hure, eoyeji ;— tou, youe, yow, sou, 
lou, on, HI, rah, eop, low, geow, eowih^ eowic, iowih. 

8. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— his, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, ts, h^, h^;— 
HIM, bine, hen, hyne, hiene, hion, hym, h^m, im, him ; — tbxt, thay, thei, 
the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, big, hyg, h^, hij. hi ;^THEro or 
THEiBs, tber, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, hir, hire, hira, 
b^)ia, Beojia, }>eona, beora ; — them, theym, th;pn, thaym, tbaim, thamef tham, 
em, hem, heom, hiom, hom, com, him, hi, big. 

4. She, shee, sche, echo, sho, shoe, rc»> reo, heo, bio, bin ;— hek, [pos- 
sessive,] bur, hir^ hire, byr, byre, b:^ne, h^jia, hejia ;— her, [objective, J bir, 
hire, hen, byre, hi. 

5. It, itt, nyt, bytt, vt, yc, bit, ic, bic. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is fVom the perfect participle of heecan, to namej and signifies the eaid; 
but Br. Alexander Murray makes it the neuter of a declinable adjective, 

* be, heo, hita, this:^—m8L Europ, Lang,, Vol. i, p. 315. 

II. The relatives are derived from the same source, and have passed 
through similar changes, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, bo, wha, hwa,wua, hua, qua, quba, hpa, hue;— whose, wfao^s, 
whos, qnbois, quhais. quhase, bpser ; — ^wbom, whome, quhum, q^home, 
bwom, npam, bwem, nwene, hwone. 

2. Which, whiohe, whvohe, whiloh, wych, quHob, qnilk, quhilk, bwilc, 
hpilcjbwylc, hwelc, whilk, huilic, bvilc. 

8. What, hwat, hw»t, hwet, qnlhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
interrogative, is regardea by some as a neuter derivative from the masculine 
or feminine wha, who. It may have been thence derived, but, in modern 
English, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, in Anglo-Saxon, is th/U, or Jjaec. Home Tooke supposes this 
■word to have been originally the perfect participle of thean, to take. This 
derivation is doubtful. 

From its various uses, the word that is called sometimes a pronoun, some^ 
times an adjective, and sometimes a conjunction ; but, in respect to deriva* 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same.— As an adjective, it was formerljr 
applicable to a plural noun ; as, " TTiat holy ordrea?^ — Dr, Martin. 

SECTION V. — DERIVATION OP VERBS. 
In En^ieh, Verbs are derived from nouns, from adjecdvee, ear frtMn veiba. 
L Verbs are derived from Nowu in the following yn.jmp>^-»^^^^y^ 
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1. By adding mKj iw, en, or aie: bSj author, cmiliorizey criiie., critudse", 
length, lengthan ; ongin, originate. The teroiihation ize is of Greek origin ; 
and ise, of French : the former should be generally preferred iii forming 
English d«riTative8 ; but ise u&ually tenainates such vei os as are essentially 
ibrmed by means of prefixes ; as, ariee, diegtiiae, adviee, eiriiumciee^ deepiee, 
eurmuej comprise, compromise, enterprise, 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute «•*«&, advice^ advise; batA^ 
tathe; In-eath, breathe. 

II. Verbs are derived from Acy^Btiwe in the following ways : — 

1. By adding en, aie, or m: as, deep, de^oen; d<)tnestic, domesticaie ; eivU, 
9hviliee. 

2. Many adjectives become verbs, without change of form: as, warm, to 
warm; dry, to dry; black, X/a bku^jfortvard, t^ forward, 

IIL Verbs are derived from Verba in the following ways; — 

1. By prefixing <^ or ««, to reverse the meaning: a&, please, displease; 
fual\fy, disqudltfy ; fasten, unfasten ^ mimU, unrnvem, 

2. By prefixing a, be, for, fore, mM, over, out, under, up, or with: as, rise^ 
arise; Mrinile,l>e»prinlle; bid, forbid : see, foresee; take^ mistake; hoki 
^09erlooF; run, outrun; go, undergo ; hold, uphold; draw, wvthdraw, 

SECTION VI. — DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES, 

All Enghsh Participles are derived fi'om EngUth verbs, In the manner esf 
plained under the head of £)tyiiiology ; and when forei^ participles are in^ 
troduoed into our language, tney are not participles with ns, but belong ta 
eome other part of speech. 

SECTION VII.— DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

1. In Engli^ many Adverbs are derived fh>m adjectives 'hj addti 
which is an abbreviation for like: as, candid^ candidly; sordid, sord 
Most adverts of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed fi'om two or more English words: 
as, herein, therelyy, to-day, altoays, already, elsewhere, sometimes, wherewithaC 
The formation and the meaning of these are in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a ; as, Abreast^ 
abroad, across, afresh, away, ago, ator^, astray, 

4. Needs, as an adverb, (meaning necessarily,) Is a contraction of need i$; 
prithee, of I pray thee; alone, of aU one; only, of tme like; anon, of in one 
[instant]; never, of ne ever; fnot ever], 

6. Very is from the French iferay, or vrai, true. "^iZ?," Qays Tooke, "is 
ft-om the iniperative of the Sasou jrcellan, to put f^ and " Else is fh)m the 
Imperative of aleran, to dismiss.^^ Bather is the comparative of the ancient 

rm, Bppn, 

eiBGTION VIII.— DERIVATION OF CONJUl^OTJONS. 

^e J^gUeh Conjunctions are mostly pf Saxon origin. The beat diction^ 
Aries pf our language give ns, for the most part, the same words in Saaon 
Qharaqters '; but Bon^ Tooke, in his Dioersums of Purley, a learned and 
pi^rio^s work which the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many qther English particles to i^iaiion verbs or participles. 
The foUp^ing derivations, so far as they partake of such speculations, are 
offered prii^cipally on his authority :— 

1. AuTHOvoH, signifying admit, allow, is from all and though; the latter 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to aUow, 

2. An, an obsolete conjunction, signi^ing(f, or ^ran^, is the imperative of 
the Saxon verb anan, to grant, 

8. And, denoting addition, is said by Tooke to come from an-ab, the im- 
perative of anan-ab, to grant to^ to add, 

4. As, according to Dr. Johnson, is from the Teutonic als; but J, M> 
Tooke says that als itself is a contraction for dU and the orig[inal partlele «f or 
c#, meaning it, that, or which, vm^zer^ nu ^ 
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fi. BxcArBSy meaning 5y eavte, is from he (Saxon for fey) and cause. 

6. Bora, thettDOy is trorn tllfe pronominal adjective both; wiiicii, according 
to Dr. Alex. Murray^ is a contraction of the Visigothic fea^o^A, doubled. Tiid 
Anglo-Saxoas wrote for it buiuy butwu, buta^ and batica; i. e., ba, both, ^uu«, 
two. 

7. But, implying addUUniy is supposed by Tooke to have come from " bot^ 
the imperative of bo&an, to boot, to add.^^ 

8. But, denoting exception, is conjectured by the same author to have corns 
flrom " be-ucan, the imperative of beon-ncan, to be out.''^ 

9. ErriiXB, one of the iivo, is from the Saxon agetJiery or egther. 

10. £jLK, signifying also or add, (now nearly obsolete) is from eac, the im- 
ferative of eacan, to add, 

11. Except, which, as a conjunction, means unless, is the imperative, or 
{'acoording to Dr. Johnson) an ancient perfect participle, of the verb to except, 

12. For, meaniuff because, is the Saxon poji, or the Dutch voor, from a 
Gothic noun signifying cause or sake, 

18. If, meanmg jive, grant, allow, is from jip, \^if,'\ the imperative of sipan, 
toaive, 

14. Lbbt, meaning that not, dismissed, is from Iereb> the perfect participle 
of leran, to dismiss, 

15. NsiTMXB, not either, is a ^niou and contraction of ne either: our old 
writers frequentlv used ne for not. 

16. Nob, 7wt other, not else, is a union and contraction of iw or. 

17. NoTwrmsTANDiNO, n^t hindering, is an English compound which needs 
no further explanation. 

18. Oe has been supposed a contraction of the Saxon ofteji, other. Dr. 
"Bosworth gives o55e as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Savb, [but, except,] anciently used as a conjunction; is the imperative of 
the verb to save, meaning to except. 

20. SiNCB [seeing or seen"^ is from riner, or ry^e* the perfect participle of 
reon, to See. Seeing, too, is sometimes a copulative coDJnnctiou. 

21. Than, whiA introduces the latter term of a comparison, is from the 
Saxon Ranne, which was used for^he same purpose. 

22. That [taken] is from 58et, the perfect participle of &ean. to take. 
28. Though [aUoio] is from ftapis, the imperative of ftapisttu, to allow. 

24. Unless [except, dismiss,] is from onler, the imperative of onleran, to 
dismiss. 

26. Whether, which introduces the first term of an aUemative, is the 
Saxon hpae&exi, which was used for the>$ame purpose. 

26. Yet, [nenertheless,] is from gefc, the imperative of jecan, to get, 

SECTION IX. — DERIVATION OF PKE POSITIONS. 

The following is the derivation of most of the ^;2^K«A Prepositions : — 

1. About [al circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a, mean- 
ing at or to, and bout, meaning turn, or limit. 

2. Above \atr^y-hvgh] is from the Saxon, a, be, and upa, high, 
8. Across ta^-croM] is from a and the noun cross. 

4. After [farther vn the rear] is the comparitive of aft, now used only by 
■eamen. 

5. Against [opposed to] is from on-jeonb, gone at, 

6. Along [at-long] is from a and long. 

7. AHiD'[a^ mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. AiODST [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted from middest, the sa- 
perlative of mid. 

9. Among [or-mixed] is abbreviated from amongst. 

10. Amongst [or-mixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle signifying 
mixed. 

11. Around [at circle] is from a and round, a circle or sphere. 

12. At [Joimng] is supposed by some to come from the Latin ad : but Dr. 
Murraysays, " We have m Tsutonio at for agt, touching or touched, joined, 
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18. Athwaet [across] is from a and thwart, croea. 

14. Before [bt/-/ore] is from the prefix be and the &6ijectiye/ore, 

15. Behind [bi/'-klnd] is from the prefix be and the adjective hind. 

16. Below [0^-iow] is from the prefix dtf and the adjective low, 

17. Beneath i ^^^emr] is from be and the adjective neathy low ; whence the 
comparative nether , lo^er. 

18. Beside {by-»{de] is from ^ and the noun side. 

19. Besides* [by-sides] is from ^jind ther plural noun sides, 

20. Between \bi/-t'{minj is from 6« and twairij two. 

21. Betwixt [^ek>e^] is from be and ^^, a Gothic word signifying ^100^ 
or twain. 

22. Beyond [by-^one] is from be And jeonb, the perfect participle of 
jeonban, topasa, or go. 

23. By (tbrmerljr written W and Je) is the imperative of beon, to be, 

24. CoNCERNiNo is from the first participle of the verb to concern. 

25. Down [low] is from the Anglo-Saxon adjective J?'», low. 

26. During [lasUfig] is from an old verb dure, to last, formerly in use ; as, 
* V^hile the world may dure.^^ — (Maticer's KnigtWs Txle. 

2f, Except is from tne imperative, or (according to Dr. Johnson) the an- 
cient perfect participle, of the verb to except. 

28. Excepting is m)m the first parti^upfe of the verb to except. 

29. Fob [by cause of] is from a Gothic noun signifying caiise or take, 

80. From is derived from the Saxon pjium, or pjiam, beginning. 

81. In is from the Latin in: the Greek is cv, and the /reuch en. 

82. Into ia a compound of m and to. 

^3. NoTwrTHSTANDmo [not hindering] is from the adverb not, and the par- 
ticiple withstanding. 

34. Of is from the Saxon oj?, which K Toohe supposes to be from a nonr 
cignifying offspring. 

85. Off (opposed to on) Dr. Johnson derives from t!'<^ Dutch af. 

36. On is traced by etymolo^^ists to the Gothic ana^ ""le German a», the 
Dutch aan : bat such a ocrivation does not^ iis meanina^ 

37. Outof (opposed to into) is from the adverb out and the preposition qf 
—usually written separately, but betier joined in some instances. 

38. Over [above] is from upejia, higher. 

89. OvERTiiWART is a compound 01 over and thwart, cross. 

40. Paot is a contraction irora the perfect pUrticiple passed. 

41. Bound [about] is from the noun or adjective round. 

42. Since [seen], says Tooke, is from the perfect participle of reon, to see. 
48. Through (contracted from thorough) is from a Saxon word meaning 

door orpassage. 

44. Thbouohout is a compound of through and ouL 

45. Till [the end]'iB from the Saxon c:il, [Saxonfor^]notingendof time. 

46. To is a simple wonl from the Saxon bo, which 10 supposed to come 
from a Gothic noun signifying end, 

47. Touching is from the first participle of the verb to touch, 

48. Toward or towards is probably a compound of to and noardy from 
f ajibian, to look. 

49. Under [on nether] is from the Duteh on neder, on lower. 

50. Underneath is a compound from uTuier and neaih, low. 

51. Until is a compound from on or un and till, the end. 

52. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to. 

53. Up is from the Saxon up, which R. Tboke traces to npa, high. 

54. Upon {high on] is from up and on. 

55. With \Join] is probably from the imperative of p:&an, to Join. 

56. Within [bp^] is from with and in. 

57. Wfthout [bj^-^mt] is from with and out. 

58. Worth [qfthe wme qf] is from the Saxon verb wyrthan or weorthan, 
to hi ; and has, by pedigree, as good a claim to be a preposition as by ana 

* Beside should be used as a prepositloii. and besides only as an adverb. See rear 
pons iar this dist^zujtion, in Oatosg^beffs PkUosopkg qfBhetorifiky xj w wn: 1^ 
,- 28 '^ ' 
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with : the old Engllsb writers nped toorth for &«, in every part of the conju- 
gati >n. AcconLn^ XAi J. H. Tooke^ wiih, in the two compounds within and 
xiithouty ia from p^pS, the imperative of f3rji6an, to he; and the meaning of 
tlie tbrmer is be in^ and of the latter be out. Compare the derivations of bt, 
wrra, and wobth ; and see observations 6th and 7th, on Bnle 22d, page 
209. 

SECTION X. — ^DERIVATION OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Thoae signifionnt and constractive words which are occasionally used as 
Inteneotions, do not require an explanation here ; and those mere sonnds 
whion are in no wise expressive of thought, scarcely admit of definition or 
derivation. The interjection Hey is probably a corruption of the adjective 
high /—Alas is from the Fre ch helag; — Alack is prooably a corruption of 
aids; — Welaway (which is now corrupted into weUadayy) is from tiie Saxon 
paliipa, wo on wo; — Fib, from plan, to Aofe/— Heyday, from high day; — 
AvAUNT, from the French avant^ before ; — Lo, from look; — ^Begone, from b€ 
and gone; — Weijcomb, from weU and come. 

SECTION XI. — EXPLANATION OF THE PREFIXES. 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as prefixes ; 
which, as they generally have some peculiar import, may be separately ex- 
plained. A tew of them are of Anglo-Saxon ongin ; and the greater part 
of these are still employed as separate words in our language. The rest are 
Latin, Greek, or French prepositions. The roots to which they are prefixed^ 
are not always proper English words. Those which are such, are call&d 
^jparabU JSadioa U ; and those which are not such, Inae^mble JSadioals. 

CLASS I. ENGLISH OR ANGLO-SAXON PREFIXES. 

1. A, OS an English prefix, signifies on, vn^ at^ or to; as in a-board^ a-ehare^ 
a-8leep, a-far^ a-Jield. The French a, to, is probably the same particle ; as 
in a-^ieu. This prefix is sometimes redundaut ; as m a-wake^ a-rise, 

2. Be signifies vpon, to, by^ or for / as in be-ewittei\ be-times, be^tide, be- 
9peah. It IS sometimes redundant ; tis In be-^rd^oe-deck, be-lovea, 

8. Counter means against or opposite; as in coimter-poisey counter-evidence^ 
counter-naturaL 



used. 

5. Fobs, prefixed to verbs, signifies before ; as \n fore-know^ fore-tell : pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies anterior ; as mfore-eideyfore- 
part. 

6. Halt, signifVing ona of ttoo equal parts, is much used in composition ; 
and, often, merely to denote imperfection: as, half-sighted^ seeing imper- 
fectly. 

7. Mis signifies wrong; as in mis-do, mis-place. 

8. Got, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, out-leap.: 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies exterior ; as in out-siae, 
out-parish, 

9. Over usually denotes superiority or excess ; as in over-power, over-strain, 
over-large, over-dose, over-growth, 

10. Self signifies one's own person, or belonging to one's own person. It is 
much used in composition \ as in sdf-love, setf-cUyuse, self-affairs^ self-tmUedy 
self-accusing. Sometimes ««^ means very; as in self-same, 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety ; as in un-kind, vn-load, 

12. Under denotes inferiority ; as in under-value, under-clerk, 

13. Up denotes motion upwards ; as in up-lift: sometimes subversion : as 
in upset, ■ ^ 

U. WwH, as a prefix, (unlike the common preposition With^), siinufiMt 
against, frotn, or back; as in wUk-stOfid, with-h4d, wUh-draw. J^^^^^^ 
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CLASS II. LATIN PREFIXES. 

Tho primitives to which these are prefixed, are not manv of them employ- 
ed sepurately in Engli^h. The final letter of the prefix ad, eon, ex, in, ob, or 
ttU>, is often changed before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABs, moans from^ or away : as, a-vert, to tarn from ; dfhduce^ 
to lead from ; abs-tract, to draw away. 

2. Ad, <io, qf, cU, an, op, aa^ at, — ^to or at : as, adr'Vert, to turn to ; ac-eede^ 
to yield to ; af-jlux, a flowin^-to ; al ly, to bind to ; an-nex, to link to ; ap- 
fl/y, to pat to ; a8-€ume, to take to ; at-test, to witness to. 

8. Akte,— before : as ante-cedent, going before ; awte-^mundane, before the 
world ; ant^-date, to date before. 

4. CiBcuM, — around or about : as, circum-wi'oe, to roll around. 

6. Cox, earn, eo, col, cor, — together ; as, contract, to draw together ; com- 
pel, to drive together ; co-erce, to force together ; colrlect, to gather together ; 
cor-rade, to scrape together ; conrjunctian, a joining-together. 

6. CoNTBA.^against : as contradict, to speak against. 

7. De, — or, from, or down : ai, de-note, to be a sign of; de-traet, to draw 
ftom'.de-pend, to nang down; de-press, to press down. 

8. Dis. Di, — ^away or apart: as, dis-pel, to drive away; dissect, to cat 
apart ; dir^oert, to turn away. JDis, before English words, generally reverse* 
their meaning ; a», please, dis-please. 

9. £ or EX, ec, ej,—ont: as, e-ject, to cast out; ex-tract, to draw out; eo- 
ttacy, a raising-out ; ef-facs, to blot out. 

10. Extra, — beyond : as, extra-vagant, wandering beyond. 

11. In, il, im, ir. — in, into, ajorhinst, or upon: as^ inspire, to breathe in; 
Hrlude, to draw in oy deceit ; im-mure, to wall in ; vr-ruption, a breaking-in; 
inrcur, to run into; in-dict, to declare against; im^^^, to chaige upon. 
These sylW.bles, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse tneir 
meaning ; as, ir-reliffion, ir-rational, in-secure, in-sane, 

12. lNT£B,-:-between : as, intersperse, to scatter between; inter-jeetion^ 
something thrown in between. 

13. Intbo, — within : as, intro-vert, to turn within. 

14. Ob, oc, of, op, — against : as, ob-trude, to thrust against ; oc-cur, to run 
against; of-fer, to bring against; op-pose, \;o place against; ob-ject, caAt 
Against. 

16. Per, — ^through or by: as, per-vade, to go through; per-ehanee, by 
ohance ; per-cent, by the hundred. 

16. Post, — after: rs, pf)si-pone, to "pl&ce SL^er, 

17. PRJS, or pre, — before : as, presume, to take before ; pro-position, a 
pladng-before, or something placed before. 

18. Pko, — for, fortli, or forwards : as, pro-vide, to take care for; pro-duce, 
to bring forth ; pro-trude, to thrust forwards. 

19. Pbeteb, — past or beyond : as, preter-U, gone by ; preter-natvral, be- 
yond what is natural. 

20. Re, — again or back: as, re-view, to view a^ain ; re-pel, to drive back. 

21. Betro, — backwards : as, retro-cession, a gomg-back wards. 

22. &e, — aside or apart : as, se-duce, to lead aside ; se-cede, to go apart. 
2d. SEXi,-^half : as, semi-colon, half a colon ; semiroircU, half a cirde ; 

«emi-v<^z£'0Z, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, />wr,— under: as, svhscribe, to write under; sup-ply, to pat 
under : sur-reption, a creeping-under ; stii^ect, cast under. 

25. SuBTEB,— beneath : as, svibter-fiuous, flowing beneath. 

26. SuTER^ — over or above: as, S'uper-Jluous, flowing over; super-nataw^f 
Bwimming above; «u00r-W9«, carried over. 

27. Trans,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trans-gfsss, to 
pass beyond or over ; trans-mU, to send to an other place ; trans-form, to 
change to an other shape. 

CLASS m. — GREEK PREFIXES. 
1. A and an, in Greek derivatives, denote privation : as, a^nomalous, want- 
ing role ; an-onymous, wanting name ; ajy-archy, wu^lplg^^^l^imliv 
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8. Ampbi, — ^both or two : as, ampki-bious, living in two elementa. 

8. AKTiy—^ffminftt : as, antinocidj against acidUy ; antir/^rile, against fever; 
anU-iMMi»f a piacing-against. 

4, Apo, apAj — ^from : as, apo-tirophe, a taming-f|*om ; aph-CBrenty a taking- 
from. 

6. DiA,— through: as, diongonalf through the comers; .ditMneter, the 
measure through. 

6. Epx, ephf — upon : as, ^n-^UmiCj upon the people ; eph-emera, upon a 
day. 

7. Heiq,— half: as, hemir^phere, half a sphere. 

8. HTP£3t,— oyer : as, hvpi^-critioaly over-critical. 

9. Htto,— under : as, hypo-ttana^ substance, or that which stands under ; 
Jiypo^UutU, supposition, or a pladng-under. 

10. Mjcta,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, meUMnorphose, 
to ohange to an other shape. 

11. Paba, — against: w^ para-dox, something contrary to common opinion. 

12. PxBi, — around: a&, peri-pheryy the circumference, or measure round. 
18. Stit, aymy «yi2, — ^together: aa, sj^n-tax, a pladng-togedier ; eym-pathy^ 

a suffering-together ; sj^rlabUf whal is taken together. 

CLASS lY. ^FRENCH PREFIXES. 

1. A IB a preposition of very frequent use in French, and generally means 
to. We have suggested that it is probably the same as the Anglo-Saxon 
prefix a. It is found in a few English compounds that are of French, and 
not of Baxon origin : Ordieuj to God ; OriatO, to the end or turn. 

2. Dx, —of or from: as in de-mure, of manners ; dc-Hoer, to ease from or 
o£ 

8. Dxia,^-half: as, deml-man, half a man; demirgod, half a god. 

4, En, <m, — ^in, into, or upon : as, en-clutin. to hold in chains ; em-braee^ to 
clasp in the arms ; ti^tomh^ to put into a tomb ; «9fi-^0M, to stud upon. Many 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin orthography of 
this prefix: as, etnJbody, or imbody; enturance, or insurance; ensnare, or in- 
euare; enquire, or inquire. 

5. Sub,— upon, over, or after : as, eur-name, a name upon a name ; eur- 
«%, to look over; •ur-vit^ to live arter, to overlive, to outlive. 
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APPENDIX III. 

(SYNTAX.) 

OF THE QUALITIES OP STYLE. 

Style is the particular manner in which a person expresses his conceptions 
by means of language. It is different from mere words, and in not to be 
regulated altogether by rules of construction. It always has some relation 
to the author's peculiar manner of thinking; and, being that sort of expres- 
sion which his thoughts most readily assume, sometimes partakes, not only 
of what is characteristic of the man, but even of national peculiarity. The 
words which an author employs, may be proper, and so constructed as to 
violate no rule of syntax; and yet his style may have great faults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as concise^ dif- 
fuse,— neat, negligent, — ^nervous, feeble, — simple, affected, — easy, stiff, — 
perspicuous, obscure. — elegant, norid', — are employed. A considerable di- 
versity of style, may be found in compositions all equally excellent in their 
kind. And, indeedf. different subjects, as well as the different endowments 
by which genius is distinguished, require this diversitj'. But in forming his 
style, the learner should remember, that a negligent, weble, affected, stinj or 
oDscure style, is always faulty; and that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, 
strength, and neatness, are qualities always to be aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the frequent practice of composing and 
writing something, is indispensably necessary. Without exercise and dili- 
gent attention, rules or precepts for the attainment of this object, will be of 
no avail. AVhen the learner has acquired such a knowledge of grammar, as 
to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking, he should devote a stated 
portion of his thne to composition. This exercise will bring the powers of 
nis mind into requisition, in a way that is well calculated to strengthen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the 
best authors, acquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment ; and 
these three are the essential qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here offer 
no more than a few orief hints. With respect to words and phrases, partic- 
ular attention should be paid to purity, propriety y and precision; and, with 
respect to sentences, to perspiouUy^ unity ^ and strength. Under each of these 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of short prec^fts a few of the most im- 
portant directions for the forming of a good style. 

SECTION I. — OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words and phrases only, as be- 
long to the language which we write or speak. 

, Precept 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
fraicJieury hauteur, delicatesse, poiUesse, noblesse ; he repented himself; it serves 
to an excellent purpose. 

Precept 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words ; 
as, whiloniy erewhile. uhoso, aibeit, moreover, aforetime, methmhs. 

Precept 3. Avoid straniye or unauthorized Words : as, fiutterationy inspee- 
tutor, judgemaUcal, ineumberment, connexUy, electeriaed, martyrized; 

Precept 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the subject: as. " Personifications, however rich the depic- 
tions, and unoonstraiuea their latitude ; analogies, however imposing th« 

fvQ^ ufgiiizea Dy v_JV>'v>'^i\^ 
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objects of panllel, and the media of comparison; can never expose the oon- 
sequences of sin to the extent of £ftct, or the range of demonstration.^' — 

SECTION n. — OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection and ri^ht constmction, of 
each words as the k>est usage has appropriated to those ideas which we in- 
tend to express bj them. 

pRScsFT 1. Avoid low and provindal expressions: such as. '■^Says /;" — 
^^Tkinkt I to myte(f;'^^*^To get into a scra^w;"— " Stay here while I return." 

pREOEFT 2. In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such as, mornf ev€yplaitUf lone^ amidf oft^ tteepy ;—^* what time the 
winds arine.'* 

Prkoeft 8. Avoid technical terms : except where they are necessary, in 
treating of a particular art or science. In technoloffv, they are proper. 

Pkeceft 4. Avoid the recurrence of words in different senses, or such a 
repetition of words aa denotes paucity of langua^ : as, " His owo reason 
might have suggested better reason." — '* Gregory faftoured the undertakiug, 
for no other reason than this; that the manager, in aoxkntensaieej favoured 
his friend." — " I toarU to gq and see what be wants,''^ 

Pbeceft 6. Supply words that are wanting : thus, in stead of saying. "This 
action increased nis former services," say, "This action increased the merit 
^his former services." 

Pbxcspt 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions : as, " His memory 
shall be lost on the earth." — " I long since learned to like nothing but what 
you do:' 

pRBOEPT 7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions : as, "I have 
observed that the superiority among these coffee-house politicians, proceeds 
fh)m an opinion of gallantry and fashion." — " These words do not convey 
even an opaque idea of the author^s meaning." 

Pbxcsft 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do not put 
the cart before the horee : as, " The scribes taught and studied the law of 
Moses." — "They can neither return to nor leave their houses." — "He tum- 
bled, head over heels^ into the water." 

SECTION ni. — OF PRECISION. 

Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the ex- 
pression exactly to the thought, so aa to exhibit neither more nor less than 
IS intended by the author. 

Precept 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
as in, "Return a^ain /—return back again; — converse together; — riseifp; — 
fall down /—enter in /—a mutual likeness to each other ;—ihe latter end;— 
liquid streams; — grateful thanks; — the last q/'aZ//— ^^nroucrhont the whole 
book." " Wlienever I ^o, he always meets me there.'' — " Where is he aif 
/n there."— " Nothing «2«j but that."— "It is odioas and hat^uV^—" Els 
faithfulness and fidelity should be rewarded." 

Pbecept 2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous, 
and employ those which are the most suitable : as, " A diligent scholur mav 
fl<^«i>« Knowledge, ^am celebrity, obtain rewards, win prizes, and get high 
honour, though he «fflr» no money." These six verbs have nearly tne same 
meaning, and yet they cannot well be changed. 

SECTION IV.--OF PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. It is a qnal • 
ity so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no merit 
can atone. " Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only glimmer 
through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasing the render." — Btmr. Per- 
spicuity, being the most important property of language, and an exemption 
from the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of posi- 
tive beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that frees us from all 

Digiiizea Dy v_JV>'v>'pi i\^ 
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suspense in regard to the meaning; that *< carries ns throagh the subject 
withont embarrassment or confusion ; and that always flows like a limpid 
stream, throafi|h which we can see to the very bottom." 

Precept 1. rlace adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases^ as near as possible to the words to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sentences are 
deficient in perspicuity:— "Reverence -is the veneration paid to superior 
sanctity. inUrmixed with a certain deeree of awe." " The Eomans under- 
stood liberty, at Uatiy as well as we." " Taste was never made to eater for 
vanity." 

Pbsceft 2. In prose, avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

Precept 3. Avoid faulty ellipsis, and repeat all words necessary to pre- 
serve the sense. The following sentences require the words insertea in 
crotchets : '* Restlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoyment of 
peace, and [/pr] the performance of our duty." — Murray's Keu. "The 
Chriatian religion gives a more lovely character of God, than any [oiherl re- 
ligion ever did."— /W<i. 

SECTION V. — or UNITY. 

Unity consists in avoiding useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one ob- 
ject predominant throughout a sentence or para^aph. Every sentence, 
whether its parts be few or many, requires strict unity. 

Precept 1. Avoid brokenness and hitching. The following example lacks 
the very Quality of which it speaks : " But most of all^ in a single sentence, 
is requiroa the atrieteat tmvty» Jt may consist of parts, indeed^ but these parts 
must bo so closely bound together, as to make the impression upon the 
mind, ^one object, not ^many."— Jfawiy'* Grammar. 

Precept 2. Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and distinct sen- 
timents in separate sentences. Error: "The two volumes are, indeed, in- 
timately connected, and constitute one uniform system of English grammar." 
— Marray^s Preface, 

Precept 3. In the progress of a sentence, do not desert the principal sub- 
ject in favour of adjuncts. Er^r : ** To substantives belong gender, num- 
ber, and case ; and fkey are ail of the third person when spoken of, and of 
the second when spoken to.^ — Murray's Grammar » 

Precept 4. Do not introduce |>arentheses, except when a lively remark 
may be thrown in without diverting the mind too long from the principal 
Buliject. 

SECTION VI. — OF STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in givin^to the several words nnd members of a sentence, 
such an arrangement as shijrbring out the sense to the best advantage, and 
present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the most favour- 
able to strength. 

Precept 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

Precept 2. A weaker sssertion should not follow a stronger ; and when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

Precept 8. When things are to be compared or contrasted, their resem- 
blance or opposition will be rendered more striking, if some resemblance in 
the language and construction, be preserved. 

PioiCEFT 4. It is, in fireneml, ungraceful to end a sentence irith an adverb, 
a preposition, or any inconsiderable word or phrase, which may either bt 
omitted or be introdinced earlier. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(PROSODY.) 

OF POETIC! DICTIOK 

Poetry. d.«< tleflned by Dr. Blair, " is the language of passion, or of enlivened 
imagination, formed, most commonly, into regular numbers." The style of 
poetry differs, in many respects, from that which is commonly adopted in 
pro!*e. Poetic diction abounds in bold figures of speech, and unusual collvV 
cations of words. A great part of the figures which have been treated of 
nn ier the head of prosody, are purely poetical. The primary aim of a poet, 
is to piea.«e and to move ; anJ, therefore, it is to the imagination, and the 
passions, that he speaks. He may, and ne ought to have it in his view, to 
mstrnct and reform; but it 13 indirectly, and by pleasing: and movin/j, tnat 
he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvious dhitinction of 
poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so loose and fam- 
iliar, as to be hardly distinguishable from prose ; and there is also a speoieft 
of prose, so measured in its cadences, and so much raised in its tone, as to 
approach very nearly to poetical numbers. 

POETICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The fbllowing are some of the most striking peculiarities in which the 
poets indulge, and are indulged : — 
I. They very often omit the ARTICLES; as, 

" What dreadful pleasure ! there to stand sublime. 
Like shipwrech'd mariner on desert coast P^ — Beattie, 

H. They abbreviate many NOUNS: as, amazey for amazement; acdaimy 
tor aeelamaiion ; cotmoU, for consultation; corse, for corpse; em, or even, for 
evening ; fount^ for fountain ; helm, for helmet; lament, for lament^ion ; 
murn, for morning; plaint, for complaint; targe, for target; weal, for timUfu 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prose^ or a"^e used 
but rarely ; as, hen-iAon, boon, emprise, fane, guerdon, guise, tre, ken, lora, 
meed, sire, steed, stithy, welkin, yore, 

IV. They introduce the noun sdf after an other noun of the possessive 
case; as, 

1. " Affilction^s semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's sdf deplores thy youthful doom." — Byrnn-* 

2. "Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's self''— Thomson, 

V. They nlace before the verb, nouns, or other words, that usually 
elter it ; ana, after it, those that usually come bef<^re it : as, 

1. *'* No jealousy their d^wn of love o'crcast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded da/ys with strife." — Beattie, 

2, " No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." 
8. " Thy chain a wretched weight shall prove." — Langhome, 
4. " Follows the loosen' d aggravated roar?"* — Tfiom^on. 
6. ^^Th&t purple grows the primrose pale,^^ — Zanghorne. 

VI. They often place ADJECTIVES after their nouns ; as, 
1. "Or where the ^orsreous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold." — JRUon, 
8. " Come, nymph demure, with mantle bhie,''^ 
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YII. They ascribe qualities to things to which they do not literally be- 
long; as, 

1. ^^ And drowsy HnkUngsluR the distant folds."— ^my. 

2. "Imbitter'd more and more from peevish day to day,*'*— 7%om8on. 
8. " All thin and naked, to the »«»w cold night.'^^—S/K^btpeare, 

VIII. They use concrete terms to express abstract qualities ; (i. e., adjeo 
tives tor nouns ;) as, 

1. " Earih^B meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 

And on the boundlesa of thy goodness oaUs." — Founf^. 
S. *' Meanwhile, whatever of be(Md\ful or. new, 

Sublime or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 

By chance or search was ofibred to his view. 

He scannM with curious and romantic eye." — BeaUie. 
$. " "Won from the void and formless infinite.^^ — KUton, 

IX. They substitate quality for manner; (L e., a^jeodvea.for advoibs;) 
as, 

1, <«. ^The stately-sailing swan. 

Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale; 

And, ATchiug protia his neck, with oaij feet 

Bears forward ,^0^00, and guards his osier isle." — TTiomeon, 

S. ** Thither <»»^i»i*a^ pilgrims crowded still."— J3. 

X. They form new compound epithets ; as, 

1. " In world-r^oicing state, it moves sublime." — ThofMon, 

2. "The dewu-akirted clouds imbibe the sun."— ^. 

8. " By brooks and groves in TioUovMohiepering gales."— i22. 

4. "The violet of eky^woven yesbJ'^-^Zanghome, 

5. "A league from Epidamnum had we sailed| 

Before the alwaye-tomdrdbeying deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm." — Shakepeare. 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the poaitive ; as 

1. ^^Near and rmyre near the billows rise."— Jferric*,. 

2. " Wide and toider spreads the vale." — Dyer, 

8. " Wide and more wtde^ the o'erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind." — Pope, 

Xn. They form many adjectives in y, which are not common in prose ; 
as, A gUamy rey, — towery height, — eteepv hill, — etedyca&qiie, — heof^ harvests^ 
— moony smelo,— 4m^y snake,— </t^y lake, — vasty deep,— ^po^ cirdet. 

XIII. They employ adjectives of an abbreviated form : as, dread, for 
i/readfvX; drear, for dreary; eibon, for ebony; hoar, for hoary; lone, for 
lonely; scant, for scanty; shwe, for sloping; siwmiss, ror sttbmissive; vwrniif 
for vermiUion; yon, for yonder, 

XIV. They employ several adjectives that are not used in prose, or are 
used but seldom ; as, amtre, blithe, boon, dank, darUing^ darkswns, cumgUy^ 
dun,feU, rife, rapt, ruefid, sear, sylvan, twain, wan, 

XV. They employ personal PBONOUNS, and ]ntro4aoe their nouns 
afterwards; as, 

1. " R curl'd not Tweed alone, that &r#«w."— W, ScotL 

2. " Is it the ligbtning^s quivering glance, 

That on the thicket streams; 
Or do they flash on spear and lance, 
The 6un*s retiring dMmsr^—Id, 

XVI. They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominativ* ease; as, 
" For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ?" — Thomson, 

XVn. They omit the antecedent, or introduce it after the relative ; as 
I. " Who never fflBts, no banquet e'er enjoys, 

•TT7 ._•! . , sleeps." — J 



W?u? never tolls or watches, never sleeps." — Armstrong, 
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8. ** Who dares think <me thing and an other teH, 

My soul detests kim aa the gates ofhelV^^Pope't Mfmer. 

XVIII. They remove relative pronouns and other oonnectives, into the 
body of their claasea ; aa, 

1. ** Parts th^ fine locks, her graceful head that deckJ'^—JOarunn, 
%, ** Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Orion's dog, the year when autumn weighs.'* — Pope's Bbmer. 

XIX. They make intransitive F^i?^^ transitive ; as, 

1 *» ■ A while he stands, 

Gaging the inverted hindscape, half afVaid 

To meditats the blue profound below." — Thornton. 

2. ** Still in harmonioQS intercourse, they He'd 

The rural 'day, and talked the flowiiig heart."— /J. 

XX. They give to the imperative mood the first and the third person ; as, 
1. " J\im tee a moment fiincv's rapid flight." — Thonuon, 

S. ♦* £e man's pecnliar tporkms sole dehghV^ -^SeaUie. 
8. ** And what is reason ? Be the thus <ujin*d: 

Reason is upright stature in the soul !" — Foung, 

XXI. They employ eon, could-, and lootdd as principal verbs transitive ; 
•^, 

1. " What for onrselves we «i», is always ours." 

2. ** Who does the best ills circumstance allows, 

Does well, acta nobly: — angels ootdd no wior*."— Jbt*«^. 
8. " What would this man ? Now upward will he soar, 
And, little less than angel, would be more." — Pope, 

XXII. They place the infinitive before the word on which it depends; as, 

" When first thy sire to tend on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, deeigfCd?'' — Gray, 

XXIII. They place the auxiliary after its principal ; as, 

" No longer heed the sunbeam bright 
That plays on Carron's breast he caw." — Langhome, 

XXTV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or omit prefixes : 
as, begird, bedim, evanish, emuve; for gird, dim, vanish, move:—l/ure, waU 
w Mer, reave ; for allure, hetvail, hewUder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verbs : as, list, for listen; ope, for open, 

XXVI. They employ several verbs'that are not used in prose, or are used 
but rarely ; as, appal, astound, brook, cower, doff, hen, wena, toeen, trow, 

XXVII. They sometimes imitate a Greek construction of the infinitive ; 
as, 

1, " Who would not sing for Lycidast he knew 

Himself to sing, and hiild the lofty rhyme."— JfiZftwi. 

2. " For not, to have been dipfd in Lethd lake, 

Could save the son of Thetis/nwi to die,^^— Spenser, 

XXVIII. They employ the PARTICIPLES more frequently than prose 
^vriters, and in a construction somewhat peculiar ; as, 

I. ^^ He came, and, standing in the midst, explained 
The peace rpected, but the truce obtain d^'^^-^Pope. 

2 ** As a poor nuserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the pnme in splendor, now depend, 
^ected, emfAied, gaz^d, unpiHed. shvnn'd, 
A spectacle of rum or of scorn."— ifJZftwi. 

XXIX. They employ several ADVERBS that are not used in prosp, or 
are ased but seldom ; as, oft, haply, inly, hUtMy, cheerUy, deftly 'feUy, rifetv, 
ru^uUy, starkly, yardy, uigitzeaDy^ww^iv: ^ '* 
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.XXX. They give to adverbs a peculiar location ; as, 

1. " Peeping Urom/oHh their alleys green." — QAlina, 

2. " Erect ttie standard there of ancient night."— ifi^». 
8. " Tlie silence often of pure innocence 

Persuades^ when speaking fails." — Shdkspeare, 
4. " Where uiuversal love not smiles around." — ITiomson, 
6. " Robs me of that which not enriches him."— iS'Aai^eard. 

XXXI. They omit the introductory adverb there; as, 

" Was nought around but images of rest." — J%om8on, 

XXXII. They employ the CONJUNCTIOmy or— or, and noi^-nor, aa 
correspondents; as, 

1. "Or bv the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po." — Ooldemith, 

2. ** Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys." — Johnson, 
8. " Who by repentance is not satisfied. 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth." — Shahspeare,^ 

XXXIII. Thejr often place PREPOSITIONS and their adjuncts, before 
the words on which they depend ; as, 

" Against vour fame with fondness hate combines ; 
The rival batters, and the lover mines." — Johneon. 

XXXIV. They sometimes place the preposition after its object ; as, 

1. " When beautv, Eden's bowers within, ^ 

First stretch'd the arm to deeds of sm. 
When passion buni'd, and prudence slept, 
The pitying angels bent and wept." — Hogg. 

2. *' The AlnrtGs fair, these peaceful shades among, 

With skillful fingers sweep the trembling strings." — Lloyd. 

XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more frequently than prose 
writers; as, 

" let me gaze ! — Of gazing there's no end. 
O let me think !— Thought too ia wilder^d here." — Young. 

XXXVi: They employ ANTIQUATED WORDS and modes of expre»- 
sion; as, 

1. " WithnuUn that would come an heavier bale." — Thomson, 

2. ** lie was to u-ett, n little roguish page. 

Save sleep and play, who "minded nought at all." — Id. 
8. " Not one eftsoons in view was to be found." — Id. 
4. " To number up the thousands dwelliusr here. 

An. useless were, an<l eke an endless task."— /i. 
6. " Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy.''''— Id, 
6. " But these l^www» by, with nameless numbers tnoe.^'^—Id. 
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BBOWirS FOtST LINES OF ENGLISH 6EAMHAB, 

lieslgned for youDg learners, and 

BUOWN'S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 

Lii« higher classes, 

have been used as teaa-boo'iS in the District Schools and 
Academies for several years past, and have received warm 
commendation from Teachers and others interested in edu- 
cation. The author having carefully revised these works, 
and made them conform more strictly with his larger work, 
they are again offered to Ihe Managers of Schools, as the 
be»i works'extaut ou the scleuce of Grammar. 

BROWN'S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

**A work of most elaborate finish, and of surprising extent 
and copiousness. It presents in a form of much oi igiriality, 
and in a style terse and beautiful, all the principles of our 
language, and developes almost eeert/ pectUicirUf/ of idiom 
or of construction." — ilerton'a Literary GazeUe. 

"We advise all who love our language to procure a. copy of 
this comprehensive commentary upon iL'' — Common jStJiOi^ 
Journal. 

"This production stands out In bold relief, as the hookofthn 
age^ on the subject of English Grammar. No 'scholar tan 
regard his libi-ary complete without this book. It ia des- 
tined to be the standard authorit. in its department and 
will therefore be found an indispensable requisite in thn 
otlice of every professional man, and on the table of *?;Vfivy 
teachar. It must have a place by the side of Webster aiici 
Worcester, as a book of reference.'^— ifa««a«/iu««^ TeticAar, 

COMSTOCK AND COMING'S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY, for the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges, and tha 
general reader. 

"This is by far the best illustrated work of Physiology, de- 
signed for schools and popular reading, with which we aro 
acquainted. '—J^. Y, Jou nal of Medicine. 

" It is the best popular work on the subject which we hare 
aeeii.^''—P6nin8ular Journal of Medicine. 

KEW-YORK READERS, NOS. 1, 2. 3. 

Better in some respects than many of the Readers now In 
use, this series is worthy the attention of Teachers. 

NEW-70RX PRIMER. 

NEW-YORK SPELLING-BOOK. 

Two popular works for the younger classes, filled with plctw- 
ial representations of things tliat ought to be learned early. 

NEW-YORK EXPOSITOR 

A fti.'lectlon of the words in common use, with their definiti<ina 
— hotter adapted for Common Schools than most of the 
Liktionaries extant 
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